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IT  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  chief  author- 
ity for  the  biographical  portions  of  the  follow- 
ing work  is  Mr.  Trevelyan's  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay."  That  work  is  so  copious,  so 
comprehensive,  and  so  excellent,  that  it  might 
well  be  regarded  as  excluding  all  other  biogra- 
phers from  the  field ;  but  though  no  one  who 
has  actually  read  it  ever  wished  it  shorter,  yet 
there  are  very  many  readers  interested  in  Ma- 
caulay who  could  never  be  induced  to  read  so 
voluminous  and  costly  a  work.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  himself,  in  giving  the  raison  d'etre  for 
his  own  work,  gives  also  what  appears  to  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  this.  He  says :  "  There  must 
be  tens  of  thousands  whose  interest  in  history 
and  literature  he  (Macaulay)  has  awakened  and 
informed  by  his  pen,  and  who  would  gladly 
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know  what  manner  of  man  it  was  that  has  done 
them  so  great  a  service."  We  may  say  with 
equal  confidence  that  "there  must  be  tens  of 
thousands"  who  "would  gladly  know  what 
manner  of  man  "  Macaulay  was  who  will  never 
make  for  themselves  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing Mr.  Trevelyan's  elaborate  "  Life."  It  has 
been  thought,  therefore,  that  a  compendious 
biography  of  him,  omitting  nothing  essential 
but  omitting  all  else,  might  prove  useful  to 
many  readers;  especially  if  to  the  biography 
could  be  added  enough  of  critical  interpretation 
to  make  it  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  Ma- 
caulay's  works,  and  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
qualities  as  a  writer. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  Mr.  Trevelyan 
is  our  chief  authority,  much  valuable  material  has 
been  drawn  from  the  recently-published  "  Selec- 
tion from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Mac- 
vey  Napier,  Esq." 
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LOED  MACATJLAY. 


CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

are  always  desirous,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  to  know  something  of  the  character  and  situa- 
tion of  those  whose  writings  we  have  perused  with 
pleasure  "  ;  and  as  there  are  few  writings  that  have 
been  so  extensively  perused  and  with  such  uniform 
pleasure  as  those  of  Macaulay  himself,  so  there 
can  be  few  writers  about  whose  character  and 
situation  the  public  at  large  would  more  gladly 
learn.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case 
because  Macaulay's  writings,  though  bearing  the 
unmistakable  marks  of  a  unique  individuality, 
convey  little  or  no  information  about  the  personal 
qualities  or  private  history  of  their  author.  One 
searches  them  in  vain  for  those  unconscious  self- 
revelations,  those  reminiscences  of  personal  ex- 
perience, those  bits  of  thinly-disguised  autobi- 
ography, which  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority 
of  authors  render  their  works  the  most  fruitful 
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source  of  material  for  their  biographers  ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Trevelyan  says,  it  would  be  almost  as  hard 
to  compose  a  picture  of  Macaulay  from  his  "His- 
tory," his  "Essays,"  and  his  "  Lays,"  as  to  evolve 
an  idea  of  Shakespeare  from  "Henry  the  Fifth" 
and  "Measure  for  Measure." 

Moreover,  Macaulay  was  not  merely  and  solely 
a  man  of  letters.  He  was,  besides,  a  statesman, 
a  jurist,  and  a  brilliant  ornament  of  society ;  and 
of  course  these  aspects  of  his  "situation"  could 
not  be  revealed  in  his  writings,  even  were  the 
writings  less  impersonal  than  they  are.  No  one, 
however,  would  pretend  to  deny  that  the  special 
circumstances  of  Macaulay's  life  profoundly  influ- 
enced his  writings ;  and,  indeed,  his  own  case 
would  justify  us  in  so  far  extending  the  terms  of 
the  proposition  quoted  from  him  at  the  start  as  to 
say  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
character  and  situation  of  an  author  in  order  just- 
ly to  appreciate  his  writings.  This  is  the  excuse 
for  the  following  sketch,  in  which  we  shall  nar- 
rate as  fully  as  may  be  the  more  important  events 
of  Macaulay's  life,  and  shall  also  endeavor  to 
throw  upon  his  work  such  light  as  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  study  of  his  character  and  circum- 
stances. 

THOMAS  BABIKGTOF  MACAULAY  was  born  at 
Rothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire,  England,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1800.  His  family  on  the 
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father's  side  was  Scotch,  his  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  being  ministers  of  the  kirk ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  one  of 
his  great-uncles  was  author  of  that  "  History  of 
St.  Kilda  "  which  had  the  honor  of  being  praised 
by  Doctor  Johnson.  His  father,  Zachary  Macau- 
lay,  was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  man. 
Confronted  in  early  manhood  with  the  spectacle 
of  negro  slavery  as  presented  in  the  West  Indies, 
he  conceived  such  an  abhorrence  for  it  that  he 
abandoned  the  prospect  of  a  prosperous  career, 
and  returning  to  England  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  that  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  Colonies  which  has  been  rightly 
called  "the  most  disinterested,  and  perhaps  the 
most  successful,  popular  movement  which  history 
records."  Selected  by  his  associates  to  direct  the 
experiment  for  the  colonization  of  Sierra  Leone 
by  liberated  slaves,  he  did  what  perhaps  no  other 
man  of  his  time  could  have  done  in  making  it  a 
success  ;  and,  returning  home  after  six  years'  ab- 
sence in  Africa,  became  the  intimate  and  equal 
friend  of  William  Wilberforce,  Granville  Sharpe, 
Henry  Thornton,  Hannah  More,  and  the  rest  of 
that  small  but  zealous  band  of  philanthropists 
whose  work  sheds  a  benign  luster  upon  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  Dying  in  1838,  his  bust  was 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  its  pedestal 
a  touching  inscription  which  describes  him  as  one 
"who  during  forty  successive  years,  partaking  in 
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the  counsels  and  the  labors  which,  guided  by  a 
favoring  Providence,  rescued  Africa  from  the 
woes,  and  the  British  Empire  from  the  guilt,  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  meekly  endured  the 
toil,  the  privation,  and  the  reproach,  resigning  to 
others  the  praise  and  the  reward."  Of  Macaulay's 
mother,  who  was  of  Quaker  descent,  little  is  known 
save  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  discretion  and 
good  sense,  and  of  most  amiable  and  affectionate 
disposition.  •--*' 

While  still  little  more  than  an  infant,  Macau- 
lay  revealed  unmistakable  signs  of  that  wonderful 
mental  activity  which  characterized  his  later  life. 
His  first  two  years  were  passed  at  a  house  in  the 
heart  of  London,  where  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany, of  which  his  father  was  secretary,  had  its 
office  ;  and,  baby  as  he  was  when  he  quitted  it,  he 
retained  some  impressions  of  this  his  earliest 
home.  "  He  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,* 
"standing  up  at  the  nursery  window  by  his  fa- 
ther's side,  looking  at  a  cloud  of  black  smoke 
pouring  out  of  a  tall  chimney.  He  asked  if  that 
was  hell :  an  inquiry  that  was  received  with  a 
grave  displeasure,  which  at  the  time  he  could  not 
understand.  The  kindly  father  must  have  been 
pained  almost  against  his  own  will  at  finding  what 

*  We  shall  quote  freely  in  this  portion  of  our  work  from 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  of  which 
the  most  delightful  chapter  is  that  in  which  he  describes  Ma- 
caulay's infancy  and 'childhood. 
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feature  of  his  stern  creed  it  was  that  had  embodied 
itself  in  so  very  material  a  shape  before  his  little 
son's  imagination.  When,  in  after-days,  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  was  questioned  as  to  how  soon  she  began 
to  detect  in  the  child  a  promise  of  the  future,  she 
used  to  say  that  his  sensibilities  and  affections 
were  remarkably  developed  at  an  age  which  to  her 
hearers  appeared  next  to  incredible.  He  would  cry 
for  joy  on  seeing  her  after  a  few  hours'  absence, 
and  (till  her  husband  put  a  stop  to  it)  her  power 
of  exciting  his  feelings  was  often  made  an  exhibi- 
tion to  her  friends.  She  did  not  regard  this  pre- 
cocity as  a  proof  of  cleverness,  but,  like  a  foolish 
young  mother,  only  thought  that  so  tender  a  na- 
ture was  marked  for  early  death. 

"  The  next  move  which  the  family  made  was 
into  as  healthy  an  atmosphere,  in  every  sense,  as 
the  most  careful  parent  could  wish  to  select.  Mr. 
Macaulay  took  a  house  in  the  High  Street  of  Clap- 
ham,  in  the  part  now  called  the  Pavement,  on  the 
same  side  as  the  Plow  Inn,  but  some  doors  nearer 
to  the  Common.  It  was  a  roomy,  comfortable 
dwelling,  with  a  very  small  garden  behind,  and  in 
front  a  very  small  one  indeed,  which  has  entirely 
disappeared  beneath  a  large  shop  thrown  out  to- 
ward the  roadway  by  the  present  occupier,  who 
bears  the  name  of  Hey  wood.  Here  the  boy  passed 
a  quiet  and  most  happy  childhood.  From  the 
time  that  he  was  three  years  old  he  read  inces- 
santly, for  the  most  part  lying  on  the  rug  before 
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the  fire,  with  his  book  on  the  ground,  and  a  piece 
of  bread-and-butter  in  his  hand.  A  very  clever 
woman  who  then  lived  in  the  house  as  parlor-maid 
told  how  he  used  to  sit  in  his  nankeen  frock, 
perched  on  the  table  by  her  as  she  was  cleaning 
the  plate,  and  expounding  to  her  out  of  a  volume 
as  big  as  himself.  He  did  not  care  for  toys,  but 
was  very  fond  of  taking  his  walk,  when  he  would 
hold  forth  to  his  companion,  whether  nurse  or 
mother,  telling  interminable  stories  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  repeating  what  he  had  been  reading  in 
language  far  above  his  years.  His  memory  re- 
tained without  effort  the  phraseology  of  the  book 
which  he  had  been  last  engaged  on,  and  he  talked, 
as  the  maid  said,  '  quite  printed  words,'  which 
produced  an  effect  that  appeared  formal,  and 
often,  no  doubt  exceedingly  droll.  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  was  fond  of  relating  how  she  called  at  Mr. 
Macaulay's,  and  was  met  by  a  fair,  pretty,  slight 
child,  with  abundance  of  light  hair,  about  four 
years  of  age,  who  came  to  the  front  door  to  re- 
ceive her,  and  tell  her  that  his  parents  were  out, 
but  that  if  she  would  be  good  enough  to  come  in 
he  would  bring  her  a  glass  of  old  spirits :  a 
proposition  which  greatly  startled  the  good  lady, 
who  had  never  aspired  beyond  cowslip-wine. 
When  questioned  as  to  what  he  knew  about  old 
spirits  he  could  only  say  that  Eobinson  Crusoe 
often  had  some.  About  this  period  his  father 
took  him  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Waldegrave  at  Straw- 
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berry  Hill,  and  was  much  pleased  to  exhibit  to  his 
old  friend  the  fair,  bright  boy,  dressed  in  a  green 
coat  with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  a  frill  at  the  throat, 
and  white  trousers.  After  some  time  had  been 
spent  among  the  wonders  of  the  Orford  Collec- 
tion, of  which  he  ever  after  carried  a  catalogue  in 
his  head,  a  servant  who  was  waiting  upon  the 
company  in  the  great  gallery  spilled  some  hot  cof- 
fee over  his  legs.  The  hostess  was  all  kindness 
and  compassion,  and  when,  after  a  while,  she 
asked  how  he  was  feeling,  the  little  fellow  looked 
up  in  her  face,  and  replied,  '  Thank  you,  madam, 
the  agony  is  abated.' 

"But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  quaint 
manners  proceeded  from  affectation  or  conceit ;  for 
all  testimony  declares  that  a  more  simple  and  nat- 
ural child  never  lived,  or  a  more  lively  and  merry 
one.  He  had  at  his  command  the  resources  of  the 
Common ;  to  this  day  the  most  unchanged  spot 
within  ten  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  and  which  to  all 
appearance  will  ere  long  hold  that  pleasant  pre- 
eminence within  ten  leagues.  That  delightful 
wilderness  of  gore  bushes,  and  poplar  groves,  and 
gravel-pits,  and  ponds  great  and  small,  was  to  lit- 
tle Tom  Macaulay  a  region  of  inexhaustible  ro- 
mance and  mystery.  He  explored  its  recesses  ;  he 
composed,  and  almost  believed,  its  legends ;  he 
invented  for  its  different  features  a  nomenclature 
which  has  been  faithfully  preserved  by  two  genera- 
tions of  children.  A  slight  ridge  intersected  by 
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deep  ditches  toward  the  west  of  the  Common,  the 
very  existence  of  which  no  one  above  eight  years 
old  would  notice,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  Alps  ;  while  the  elevated  island,  covered  with 
shrubs,  that  gives  a  name  to  the  Mount  Pond,  was 
regarded  with  infinite  awe,  as  being  the  nearest 
approach  within  the  circuit  of  his  observation  to 
a  conception  of  the  majesty  of  Sinai.  Indeed,  at 
this  period  his  infant  fancy  was  much  exercised 
with  the  threats  and  terrors  of  the  Law.  He  had 
a  little  plot  of  ground  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
marked  out  as  his  own  by  a  row  of  oyster-shells, 
which  a  maid  one  day  threw  away  as  rubbish. 
He  went  straight  to  the  drawing-room,  where  his 
mother  was  entertaining  some  visitors,  walked 
into  the  circle,  and  said,  very  solemnly,  '  Cursed 
be  Sally ;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  he  that  re- 
mo  veth  his  neighbor's  landmark.'" 

His  school  experiences  began  while  he  was 
still  the  merest  child,. when  he  was  sent  as  a  day- 
scholar  to  a  Mr.  Greaves,  who  is  described  as  "a 
shrewd  Yorkshireman  with  a  turn  for  science." 
Mrs.  Macaulay  explained  to  him  at  the  start  that 
he  must  learn  to  study  without  the  solace  of  bread 
and  butter,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Yes,  mamma, 
industry  shall  be  my  bread  and  attention  my  but- 
ter." But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  ever  crept 
more  unwillingly  to  school,  and  he  used  to  beg 
piteously  at  dinner  to  be  excused  from  returning 
in  the  afternoon.  This  reluctance  to  leave  home 
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arose  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  regular  lessons 
of  the  class  took  him  away  from  occupations  which 
were  infinitely  more  delightful  and  important ;  for 
these  were  probably  the  years  of  his  greatest  lit- 
erary activity.  "As  an  author  he  never  again 
had  more  facility,  or  anything  like  so  wide  a 
range."  In  September,  1808,  his  mother  writes  : 

"  My  dear  Tom  continues  to  show  marks  of  uncom- 
mon genius.  He  gets  on  wonderfully  in  all  branches  of 
his  education,  and  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  of  the 
knowledge  he  has  derived  from  it,  are  truly  astonishing 
in  a  boy  not  yet  eight  years  old.  He  is  at  the  same  time 
as  playful  as  a.  kitten.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind,  I  will  mention  a  few  circumstances 
that  may  interest  you  and  Colin.  You  will  believe  that 
to  him  we  never  appear  to  regard  anything  he  does 
as  anything  more  than  a  schoolboy's  amusement.  He 
took  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  compendium  of  universal 
history  about  a  year  ago,  and  he  really  contrived  to  give 
a  tolerably  connected  view  of  the  leading  events  from 
the  Creation  to  the  present  time,  filling  about  a  quire  of 
paper.  He  told  me  one  day  that  he  had  been  writing  a 
paper  which  Henry  Daly  was  to  translate  into  Malabar, 
to  persuade  the  people  of  Travancore  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  On  reading  it,  I  found  it  to  contain 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of 
that  religion,  with  some  strong  arguments  for  its  adop- 
tion. He  was  so  fired  with  reading  Scott's  '  Lay '  and 
'Marmion,'  the  former  of  which  he  got  entirely,  and 
the  latter  almost  entirely,  by  heart,  merely  from  his  de- 
light in  reading  them,  that  he  determined  on  writing 
himself  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  which  he  called  '  The  Bat- 
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tie  of  Cheviot.'  After  lie  had  finished  about  three  of 
the  cantos,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  lines  each, 
which  he  did  in  a  couple  of  days,  he  became  tired  of  it. 
I  make  no  doubt  he  would  have  finished  his  design,  but 
as  he  was  proceeding  with  it  the  thought  struck  him  of 
writing  an  heroic  poem  to  be  called  '  Olaus  the  Great ; 
or,  The  Conquest  of  Mona,1  in  which,  after  the  manner 
of  Virgil,  he  might  introduce  in  prophetic  song  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  family — among  others,  those  of  the  hero 
who  aided  in  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  of  Mysore,  after  having 
long  suffered  from  his  tyranny;  and  of  another  of  his 
race  who  had  exerted  himself  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
wretched  Africans.  He  has  just  begun  it.  He  has  com- 
posed I  know  not  how  many  hymns.  I  send  you  one 
as  a  specimen,  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  he  wrote 
about  six  months  ago  on  one  Monday  morning  while  we 
were  at  breakfast." 

All  these  juvenile  pieces  were  preserved  by  his 
relatives,  and  are  still  in  existence ;  also  a  vast  pile 
of  blank  verse  entitled  "  Fingal  :  a  Poem  in  XII. 
Books,"  which  belongs  probably  to  a  somewhat 
later  period.  "It  is  worthy  of  note,"  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  "  that  the  voluminous  writings  of  his 
childhood,  dashed  off  at  headlong  speed  in  the 
odds  and  ends  of  leisure  from  school-study  and 
nursery  routine,  are  not  only  perfectly  correct  in 
spelling  and  grammar,  but  display  the  same  lu- 
cidity of  meaning  and  scrupulous  accuracy  in 
punctuation  and  the  other  minor  details  of  the 
literary  art,  which  characterize  his  mature  works." 

Among  the    earliest  friendships  formed   by 
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the  youthful  author  was  that  with  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  which  appears  to  have  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning a  somewhat  literary  cast.  "  She  would 
keep  him  with  her  for  weeks  (at  her  home  at  Bar- 
ley Wood),  listening  to  him  as  he  read  prose  by 
the  ell,  declaimed  poetry  by  the  hour,  and  dis- 
cussed and  compared  his  favorite  heroes,  ancient, 
modern,  and  fictitious,  under  all  points  of  view 
and  in  every  possible  combination  :  coaxing  him 
into  the  garden  under  the  pretense  of  a  lecture  on 
botany ;  sending  him  from  his  books  to  run  round 
the  grounds,  or  play  at  cooking  in  the  kitchen ; 
giving  him  Bible-lessons  which  invariably  ended 
in  a  theological  argument,  and  following  him  with 
her  advice  and  sympathy  through  his  multifarious 
literary  enterprises."  She  was  one  of  the  earliest 
contributors  to  that  library  which  ultimately  be- 
came so  extensive  ;  and  some  of  her  letters  to  the 
boy  in  reference  to  these  gifts  furnish  perhaps 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  his  precocity.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  she  writes  :  "  Though  you 
are  a  little  boy  now,  you  will  one  day,  if  it  please 
God,  be  a  man  ;  but  long  before  you  are  a  man  I 
hope  you  will  be  a  scholar.  I  therefore  wish  you 
to  purchase  such  books  as  will  be  useful  and  agree- 
able to  you  then,  and  that  you  employ  this  very 
small  sum  in  laying  a  little  tiny  corner-stone  for 
your  future  library."  And  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward she  thanks  him  for  his  "two  letters,  so  neat 
and  free  from  blots.  By  this  obvious  improve- 
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ment  you  have  entitled  yourself  to  another  book. 
You  must  go  to  Hatchard's  and  choose.  I  think 
we  have  nearly  exhausted  the  epics.  What  say 
you  to  a  little  good  prose  ?  Johnson's  '  Hebrides/ 
or  Walton's  '  Lives,'  unless  you  would  like  a  neat 
edition  of  'Cowper's  Poems/  or  'Paradise  Lost/ 
for  your  own  eating  ?  In  any  case  choose  some- 
thing you  do  not  possess.  I  want  you  to  become 
a  complete  Frenchman,  that  I  may  give  you  Ka- 
cine,  the  only  dramatic  poet  I  know  in  any  mod- 
ern language  that  is  perfectly  pure  and  good.  I 
think  you  have  hit  off  the  Ode  very  well,  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Dedication." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with  such  extreme  precocity  of  genius  consti- 
tuted a  problem  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
one  which  must  have  engaged  the  anxious  atten- 
tion of  his  parents  from  the  very  first.  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan  says  on  this  point : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  the  treat- 
ment that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  at  this  time  adopted 
toward  their  boy.  They  never  handed  his  productions 
about,  or  encouraged  him  to  parade  his  powers  of  con- 
versation or  memory.  They  abstained  from  any  word 
or  act  which  might  foster  in  him  a  perception  of  his  own 
genius  with  as  much  care  as  a  wise  millionaire  expends 
on  keeping  his  son  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  destined 
to  be  richer  than  his  comrades.  '  It  was  scarcely  ever,' 
writes  one  who  knew  him  well  from  the  very  first,  *  that 
the  consciousness  was  expressed  by  either  of  his  parents 
of  the  superiority  of  their  son  over  other  children.  In- 
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deed,  with  his  father  I  never  remember  any  such  expres- 
sion. What  I  most  observed  myself  was  his  extraordi- 
nary command  of  language.  When  he  came  to  describe 
to  his  mother  any  childish  play,  I  took  care  to  be  pres- 
ent, when  I  could,  that  I  might  listen  to  the  way  in 
which  he  expressed  himself,  often  scarcely  exceeded  in 
his  later  years.  Except  this  trifle,  I  remember  him  only 
as  a  good-tempered  boy,  always  occupied,  playing  with 
his  sisters  without  assumption  of  any  kind.'  One  effect 
of  this  early  discipline  showed  itself  in  his  freedom  from 
vanity  and  susceptibility,  those  qualities  which,  coupled 
together  in  our  modern  psychological  dialect  under  the 
head  of  *  self-consciousness,'  are  supposed  to  be  the  be- 
setting defects  of  the  literary  character.  Another  result 
was  his  habitual  overestimate  of  the  average  knowledge 
possessed  by  mankind.  Judging  others  by  himself,  he 
credited  the  world  at  large  with  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  certainly  few  have  the  ability  to  acquire  or 
the  capacity  to  retain.  If  his  parents  had  not  been  so 
diligent  in  concealing  from  him  the  difference  between 
his  own  intellectual  stores  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  it 
is  probable  that  less  would  have  been  heard  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  school-boy  achievements." 

When  lie  was  twelve  years  old  it  became  evi- 
dent that  "Tom"  had  outgrown  the  educational 
capabilities  of  Clapham,  and  lie  was  accordingly 
sent  to  a  private  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Preston,  first  at  Little  Shelford,  a  village  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  and  later  at 
Aspenden  Hall,  near  Buntingford,  in  Hertford- 
shire. In  this  school  lie  spent  six  of  the  most 
industrious  years  of  his  life,  and  accumulated  no 
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small  proportion  of  that  vast  and  varied  knowl- 
edge which  caused  Sydney  Smith  .to  say  of  him 
later  that  "he  overflowed  with  learning  and  stood 
in  the  slop."  His  regular  lessons  in  the  class- 
room made  no  serious  demands  upon  his  powers  ; 
he  composed  little  at  this  time  beyond  his  school 
exercises,  which  were  evidently  written  in  a  per- 
functory manner ;  he  was  notorious  for  his  "  ut- 
ter inability  to  play  any  sort  of  game  "  ;  and  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  study,  removed  from  the  de- 
light of  family  intercourse  (the  only  attraction 
strong  enough  to  draw  him  from  his  books),  he 
roamed  at  will  and  with  an  insatiable  avidity  over 
the  whole  expanse  of  literature.  The  tone  of  his 
correspondence  during  these  years  sufficiently  in- 
dicates that  he  lived  almost  exclusively  among 
books  :  neither  before  nor  afterward  did  his  let- 
ters ever  smack  so  of  the  library  and  the  midnight 
oil.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  his  reading,  rapid 
and  miscellaneous  as  it  was,  was  not  that  idle, 
heedless,  profitless  skimming  through  books  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  indolent  form  of  intellectual 
lotus-eating.  Once  read,  or  even  glanced  over, 
a  book  was  his  own  ;  and  even  for  a  quotation  he 
rarely  had  need  to  recur  to  the  volume.  Speak- 
ing of  this  faculty,  which  distinguished  Macaulay 
through  life,  his  biographer  says  : 

"  The  secret  of  his  immense  acquirements  lay  in  two 
invaluable  gifts  of  nature :  an  unerring  memory,  and  the 
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capacity  for  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  contents  of  a 
printed  page.  During  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  re- 
membered "whatever  caught  his  fancy,  without  going 
through  the  process  of  consciously  getting  it  by  heart. 
As  a  child,  during  one  of  the  numerous  seasons  when 
the  social  duties  devolved  upon  Mr.  Macaulay,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  an  afternoon  call,  and  found  on  a 
table  the  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  which  he  had 
never  before  met  with.  He  kept  himself  quiet  with  his 
prize  while  the  elders  were  talking,  and  on  his  return 
home  sat  down  upon  his  mother's  bed,  and  repeated  to 
her  as  many  cantos  as  she  had  the  patience  or  the  strength 
to  listen  to.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  known 
to  say  that,  if  by  some  miracle  of  vandalism  all  copies 
of  '  Paradise  Lost '  and  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress '  were 
destroyed  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  would  undertake 
to  reproduce  them  both  from  recollection  whenever  a 
revival  of  learning  came.  In  1813,  while  waiting  in  a 
Cambridge  coffee-room  for  a  post-chaise  which  was  to 
take  him  to  his  school,  he  picked  up  a  county  news- 
paper containing  two  such  specimens  of  provincial  poet- 
ical talent  as  in  those  days  might  be  read  in  the  corner 
of  any  weekly  journal.  One  piece  was  headed  '  Re- 
flections of  an  Exile,'  while  the  other  was  a  trumpery 
parody  on  the  Welsh  ballad  '  Ar  hyd  y  nos,'  referring 
to  some  local  anecdote  of  an  hostler  whose  nose  had 
been  bitten  off  by  a  filly.  He  looked  them  once  through, 
and  never  gave  them  a  thought  for  forty  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  repeated  them  both  without  miss- 
ing, or,  as  far  as  he  knew,  changing  a  single  word. 

"As  he  grew  older,  this  wonderful  power  became  im- 
paired so  far  that  getting  by  rote  the  compositions  of 
others  was  no  longer  an  involuntary  process.  He  has 
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noted  in  his  Lucan  the  several  occasions  on  which  he 
committed  to  memory  his  favorite  passages  of  an  author 
whom  he  regarded  as  unrivaled  among  rhetoricians,  and 
the  dates  refer  to  the  year  1836,  when  he  had  just  turned 
the  middle  point  of  life.  During  his  last  years,  at  his 
dressing-table  in  the  morning,  he  would  learn  by  heart 
one  of  the  little  idyls  in  which  Martial  expatiates  on  the 
enjoyments  of  a  Spanish  country-house  or  a  villa- farm 
in  the  environs  of  Borne — those  delicious  morsels  of 
verse  which  (considering  the  sense  that  modern  ideas 
attach  to  the  name)  it  is  an  injustice  to  class  under  the 
head  of  epigrams. 

"Macaulay's  extraordinary  faculty  of  assimilating 
printed  matter  at  first  sight  remained  the  same  through 
life.  To  the  end  he  read  books  faster  than  other  peo- 
ple skimmed  them,  and  skimmed  them  as  fast  as  any 
one  else  could  turn  the  leaves.  '  He  seemed  to  read 
through  the  skin,'  said  one  who  had  often  watched 
the  operation.  And  this  speed  was  not  in  his  case  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  accuracy.  Anything  which 
had  once  appeared  in  type,  from  the  highest  effort  of 
genius  down  to  the  most  detestable  trash  that  ever  con- 
sumed ink  and  paper  manufactured  for  better  things,  had 
in  his  eyes  an  authority  which  led  him  to  look  upon 
misquotation  as  a  species  of  minor  sacrilege." 

In  October,  1818,  Macaulay  went  into  resi- 
dence at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and,  says 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  "of  all  his  places  of  sojourn  dur- 
ing his  joyous  and  shining  pilgrimage  through 
the  world,  Trinity,  and  Trinity  alone,  had  any 
share  with  his  home  in  Macaulay's  affection  and 
loyalty."  Possessed  of  ample  leisure  and  liberty, 
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with  the  almost  complete  command  of  his  own 
time,  and  with  access  to  as  many  books  as  even 
he  could  read,  he  seemed  to  desire  nothing  be- 
yond what  his  college  had  to  give  ;  and  he  rapidly 
developed  those  social  qualities  and  those  won- 
derful powers  of  conversation  which  it  seemed  to 
require  the  crowd  and  the  stir  of  a  university  to 
call  forth.  He  abandoned  the  recluse  and  ultra- 
bookish  habits  which  had  distinguished  him  at 
school,  and  entered  with  ardor  into  the  life  and 
the  pursuits  that  he  found  going  on  around  him. 
He  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  contemporaries 
at  the  university ;  and  he  speedily  formed  inti- 
mate friendships  with  Derwent  and  Henry  Nel- 
son Coleridge  (son  and  son-in-law  of  the  poet), 
with  Hyde  and  Charles  Villiers,  with  Praed,  the 
poet,  and  his  gifted  schoolmate,  Sidney  Walker, 
and  with  Charles  Austin,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  man  who  ever  succeeded  in  dominating 
Macaulay. 

"  The  day  and  the  night  together  were  too  short  for 
one  who  was  entering  on  the  journey  of  life  amidst  such 
a  band  of  travelers.  So  long  as  a  door  was  open  or  a 
light  burning  in  any  of  the  courts,  Macaulay  was  always 
in  the  mood  for  conversation  and  companionship.  Un- 
failing in  his  attendance  at  lecture  and  chapel,  blameless 
with  regard  to  college  laws  and  college  discipline,  it  was 
well  for  his  virtue  that  no  curfew  was  in  force  within 
the  precincts  of  Trinity.  He  never  tired  of  recalling  thp 
days  when  he  supped  at  midnight  en  milk-punch  and 
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roast  turkey,  drank  tea  in  floods  at  an  hour  when  older 
men  are  intent  upon  anything  rather  than  on  the  means 
of  keeping  themselves  awake,  and  made  little  of  sitting 
over  the  fire  till  the  hell  rang  for  morning  chapel  in 
order  to  see  a  friend  off  hy  the  early  coach.  In  the 
license  of  the  summer  vacation,  after  some  prolonged 
and  festive  gathering,  the  whole  party  would  pour  out 
into  the  moonlight  and  ramble  for  mile  after  mile 
through  the  country  till  the  noise  of  their  wide-flowing 
talk  mingled  with  the  twittering  of  the  birds  in  the 
hedges  which  bordered  the  Coton  pathway  or  the 
Madingley  road.  On  such  occasions  it  must  have  been 
well  worth  the  loss  of  sleep  to  hear  Macaulay  plying 
Austin  with  sarcasms  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Greatest 
Happiness,  which  then  had  still  some  gloss  of  novelty ; 
putting  into  an  ever-fresh  shape  the  time-honored  jokes 
against  the  Johnians  for  the  benefit  of  the  Villierses ; 
and  urging  an  interminable  debate  on  Wordsworth's 
merits  as  a  poet,  in  which  the  Ooleridges,  as  in  duty 
bound,  were  ever  ready  to  engage.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  not  only  that  the  witnesses  of  these  scenes 
unanimously  declare  that  they  have  never  since  heard 
such  conversation  in  the  most  renowned  of  social  circles. 
The  partiality  of  a  generous  young  man  for  trusted  and 
admired  companions  may  well  color  his  judgment  over 
the  space  of  even  half  a  century.  But  the  estimate  of 
university  contemporaries  was  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  outer  world.  While  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
at  Bowood,  Austin  and  Macaulay  happened  to  get  upon 
college  topics  one  morning  at  breakfast.  When  the  meal 
was  finished  they  drew  their  chairs  to  either  end  of  the 
chimney-piece,  and  talked  at  each  other  across  the  hearth- 
rug as  if  they  were  in  a  first-floor  room  in  the  Old  Court 
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of  Trinity.  The  whole  company,  ladies,  artists,  poli- 
ticians, and  diners-out,  formed  a  silent  circle  round  the 
two  Cantabs,  and,  with  a  short  break  for  lunch,  never 
stirred  till  the  bell  warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner." 

Nor  was  .it  only  in  conversation  that  Macaulay 
excelled.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Union  Debating  Society,  and  the  fame  of 
his  rhetoric  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
university.  The  performances  in  this  line,  how- 
ever, are  less  interesting  now  than  the  devices  of 
the  young  orators  for  evading  the  restrictions 
under  which  they  were  placed.  The  authorities 
of  the  university,  being  strict  conservatives,  felt 
called  upon  to  discountenance  political  discussion 
among  the  under-graduates,  especially  at  an  epoch 
when  the  temper  of  the  time  increased  the  ten- 
dency of  young  men  to  run  into  extremes  of  par- 
tisanship, and  they  accordingly  forbade  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  public  affairs  save  those  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  century.  But  it  required  less  in- 
genuity than  the  leaders  of  the  Union  had  at 
command  to  devise  a  method  of  dealing  with  the 
present  under  guise  of  the  past.  Motions  were  so 
framed  as  to  reflect  upon  the  existing  government 
under  cover  of  a  censure  on  the  cabinets  of  the 
previous  generation  ;  resolutions  were  introduced 
calling  upon  the  meeting  to  declare  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  should  have  been  granted  in  the 
year  1795,  or  that  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
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country  prior  to  1800  should  have  been  founded 
on  free  trade  ;  and  a  series  of  impassioned  speeches 
on  the  burning  question  of  interference  in  behalf 
of  Greek  independence  were  occasioned  by  a  propo- 
sition of  Maiden's,  "  that  i\  'EkkqviKT]  odXmy%  do 
lie  upon  the  table." 

It  was  doubtless  owing,  in  part,  to  the  zest 
with  which  Macaulay  entered  into  all  that  was 
stirring  and  vivid  in  the  life  around  him  that  he 
fell  behind  in  the  race  for  university  honors  ;  but 
it  was  also  partly  due  to  his  utter  neglect  of  the 
special  study  of  the  place.  When  he  first  went 
to  Mr.  Preston's  school  he  wrote  his  father : 
"  Mathematics  suit  my  taste,  although,  before  I 
came,  I  declaimed  against  them,  and  asserted 
that,  when  I  went  to  college,  it  should  not  be  to 
Cambridge.  I  am  occupied  with  the  hope  of  lec- 
turing Mamma  and  Selina  upon  mathematics,  as 
I  used  to  do  upon  heraldry,  and  to  change  Or, 
and  Argent,  and  Azure,  and  Gules,  for  squares, 
and  points,  and  circles,  and  angles,  and  triangles, 
and  rectangles,  and  rhomboids,  and,  in  a  word, 
'  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance '  of  Euclid ."  But 
this  passing  fondness  soon  changed  to  bitter  dis- 
gust ;  and  in  his  first  letter  from  Cambridge  we 
find  him  writing  thus  : 

"...  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  write  on  mathematics  or 
mathematicians.  Oh  for  words  to  express  my  abomina- 
tion of  that  science,  if  a  name  sacred  to  the  useful  and 
embellishing  arts  may  be  applied  to  the  perception  and 
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recollection  of  certain  properties  in  numbers  and  figures! 
Oh  that  I  had  to  learn  astrology,  or  demonology,  or 
school  divinity;  oh  that  I  were  to  pore  over  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  to  adjust  the  relation  of  Entity  with 
the  two  Predicaments,  so  that  I  were  exempted  from 
this  miserable  study  !  '  Discipline '  of  the  mind !  Say 
rather  starvation,  confinement,  torture,  annihilation ! 
But  it  must  be.  I  feel  myself  becoming  a  personifica- 
tion of  algebra,  a  living  trigonometrical  canon,  a  walk- 
ing table  of  logarithms.  All  my  perceptions  of  elegance 
and  beauty  gone,  or  at  least  going.  By  the  end  of  the 
term  my  brain  will  be  *  aa  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
after  a  voyage.'  Oh  to  change  Cam  for  Isis !  But  such 
is  my  destiny ;  and,  since  it  is  so,  be  the  pursuit  con- 
temptible, below  contempt,  or  disgusting  beyond  abhor- 
rence, I  shall  aim  at  no  second  place.  But  three  years ! 
I  can  not  endure  the  thought.  I  can  not  bear  to  con- 
template what  I  must  have  to  undergo.  Farewell,  then, 
Homer  and  Sophocles  and  Cicero. 

1  Farewell,  happy  fields, 

Where  joy  forever  reigns !     Hail,  horrors,  hail, 
Infernal  world ! ' 

How  does  it  proceed?  Milton's  descriptions  have  been 
driven  out  of  my  head  by  such  elegant  expressions  as  the 
following : 

x*          z4  x* 

Cos.  x  =  l + 

1-2      1-2-3-4      1-2-3-4-6-6 

Tan.  a  +  Tan.  b 


Tan.  a  +  b  = 


1— Tan.  a  +  Tan.  b 


My  classics  must  be  TVoodhouse,  and  my  amusements 
summing  an  infinite  series.     Farewell;  and  tell  Selina 
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and  Jane  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
female  education  to  get  a  headache  daily  without  acquir- 
ing one  practical  truth  or  beautiful  image  in  return. 
Again,  and  with  affectionate  love  to  my  father,  farewell 
wishes  your  most  miserable  and  mathematical  son, 

"T.  B.  MAOAULAY." 

Now,  to  contemn  mathematics  is,  as  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  says,  "a  liberty  which  Cambridge  seldom 
allows  to  be  taken  with  impunity  even  by  her  most 
favored  sons  "  ;  and  accordingly  when  the  tripos 
of  1822  made  its  appearance  it  was  found  that,  to 
borrow  from  the  expressive  vocabulary  of  the 
university,  Macaulay  was  "gulfed"  :  a  mishap 
which  disabled  him  from  contending  for  the 
chancellor's  medals,  then  the  crowning  trophies 
of  a  classical  career. 

He  achieved  other  honors,  however,  which 
may  have  consoled  Kim  in  a  measure  for  this  dis- 
appointment. He  twice  gained  the  chancellor's 
medal  for  English  verse  ;  he  gained  the  prize  for 
Latin  declamation ;  he  won  the  reward  of  ten 
pounds  provided  for  "  the  junior  bachelor  of  Trin- 
ity College  who  wrote  the  best  essay  on  the  '  Con- 
duct and  Character  of  William  the  Third ' "  ;  he 
established  his  classical  repute  by  winning  a  Cra- 
ven University  scholarship  ;  and  finally,  in  1824, 
he  attained  the  object  for  which  he  had  so  long 
striven,  by  being  elected  Fellow  of  his  college. 
"  The  delight  of  the  young  man  at  finding  him- 
self one  of  the  sixty  masters  of  an  ancient  and 
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splendid  establishment ;  the  pride  with  which  he 
signed  his  first  order  for  the  college  plate,  and 
dined  for  the  first  time  at  the  high  table  in  his 
own  right ;  the  reflection  that  these  privileges 
were  the  fruit,  not  of  favor  or  inheritance,  but 
of  personal  industry  and  ability,  were  matters  on 
which  he  loved  to  dwell  long  after  the  world  had 
loaded  him  with  its  most  envied  prizes.  .  .  . 
And  one,  at  any  rate,  among  his  nephews  can 
never  remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  diligent- 
ly impressed  upon  him  that,  if  he  minded  his  syn- 
tax, he  might  eventually  hope  to  reach  a  position 
which  would  give  him  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  a  stable  for  his  horse,  six  dozen  of  audit  ale 
every  Christmas,  a  loaf  and  two  pats  of  butter 
every  morning,  and  a  good  dinner  for  nothing, 
with  as  many  almonds  and  raisins  as  he  could  eat 
at  dessert." 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Macaulay's, 
written  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  in 
which  he  gives  his  general  views  on  the  subject 
of  university  honors  : 

"  If  a  man  brings  away  from  Cambridge  self-knowl- 
edge, accuracy  of  mind,  and  habits  of  strong  intellectual 
exertion,  he  has  gained  more  than  if  he  had  made  a  dis- 
play of  showy  superficial  Etonian  scholarship,  got  three 
or  four  Brown's  medals,  and  gone  forth  into  the  world  a 
school-boy,  and  doomed  to  be  a  school-boy  to  the  last. 
After  all,  what  a  man  does  at  Cambridge  is,  in  itself, 
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nothing.  If  lie  makes  a  poor  figure  in  life,  his  having 
heen  senior  wrangler  or  university  scholar  is  never  men- 
tioned but  with  derision.  If  he  makes  a  distinguished 
figure,  his  early  honors  merge  in  those  of  a  later  date.  I 
hope  that  I  do  not  overrate  my  own  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  society.  Such  as  it  is,  I  would  not  give  a  half- 
penny to  add  to  the  consideration  which  I  enjoy  all  the 
consideration  that  I  should  derive  from  having  been  se- 
nior wrangler.  But  I  often  regret,  and  even  acutely, 
my  want  of  a  senior  wrangler's  knowledge  of  physics  and 
mathematics;  and  I  regret  still  more  some  habits  of 
mind  which  a  senior  wrangler  is  pretty  certain  to  pos- 


Af ter  leaving  the  university,  Macaulay  studied 
law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826 ;  but  lie 
never  took  seriously  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  and 
lie  got  no  business  worth  mention  either  in  London 
or  on  the  circuit.  No  persuasion  could  induce  him 
to  remain  at  his  chambers  in  the  evening,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  then  in  vogue.  "After  the 
first  year  or  two  of  the  period  during  which  lie 
called  himself  a  barrister  lie  gave  up  even  the  pre- 
tense of  reading  law,  and  spent  many  more  hours 
under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
in  all  the  courts  together."  The  only  incident 
of  his  legal  career  that  is  worth,  reviving  is  a  char- 
acteristic anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Trevelyan.  Im- 
mediately after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  Macau- 
lay  joined  the  Northern  Circuit  at  Leeds:  "On 
the  evening  that  he  first  appeared  at  mess,  when 
the  company  were  retiring  for  the  night,  lie  was 
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observed  to  be  carefully  picking  out  the  longest 
candle.  An  old  king's  counsel,  who  noticed  that 
he  had  a  volume  under  his  arm,  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  danger  of  reading  in  bed,  upon 
which  he  rejoined  with  an  immense  rapidity  of 
utterance  :  ( I  always  read  in  bed  at  home ;  and 
if  I  am  not  afraid  of  committing  parricide  and 
matricide  and  fratricide,  I  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  pay  any  special  regard  to  the  lives  of  the  bag- 
men of  Leeds.'  And,  so  saying,  he  left  his  hear- 
ers staring  at  one  another,  and  marched  off  to  his 
room,  little  knowing  that  before  many  years  were 
out  he  would  have  occasion  to  speak  much  more 
respectfully  of  the  Leeds  bagmen." 

The  main  reason,  doubtless,  why  Macaulay 
bestowed  so  little  attention  upon  his  profession 
was  that,  aside  from  his  dislike  to  it,  he  was  busy 
in  fields  better  adapted  than  the  law  to  his  taste 
and  talents.  Before  being  called  to  the  bar,  he 
had  already  begun  that  series  of  contributions  to 
the  "Edinburgh  Keview"  which  lifted  him  at 
once  into  the  literary  empyrean;  and  had  delivered 
a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society 
which  attracted  public  attention  to  his  oratorical 
power,  and  seemed  to  point  to  a  Parliamentary 
career  as  his  proper  destiny.  Before  entering, 
however,  upon  a  period  which  we  have  reserved 
for  separate  treatment,  we  will  turn  aside  a  mo- 
ment to  give  an  account  of  his  family  and  home 
life. 
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It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  only  at- 
traction strong  enough  to  draw  Macaulay  from 
his  books  was  the  delight  he  found  in  intercourse 
with  his  family.  Fortunately,  the  family  was 
large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  even 
his  ample  and  overflowing  affection :  before  he 
had  completed  his  thirteenth  year  he  had  three 
brothers  and  five  sisters.  His  father,  whose  calm, 
precise,  and  methodical  temperament  was  an  ex- 
act antithesis  to  his  own,  exercised  a  repressive 
influence  upon  him,  and  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  rather  with  hearty  respect  than  cordial 
affection  ;  but  his  feeling  toward  his  mother  was 
almost  idolatrous  in  the  intensity  of  its  devotion. 
As  he  grew  older,  his  sisters,  always  dear  to  him, 
appeared  to  take  the  first  place  in  his  heart,  which 
they  filled  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  tenderer  and  more  intimate  ties.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  know  that  this  ardent  and  unselfish  affec- 
tion was  returned  in  the  fullest  measure.  Writ- 
ing long  afterward,  Lady  Trevelyan,  his  favorite 
sister,  thus  describes  their  life  at  Clapham  : 

"  I  think  that  my  father's  strictness  was  a  good  coun- 
terpoise to  the  perfect  worship  of  your  uncle  by  the  rest 
of  the  family.  To  us  he  was  an  object  of  passionate  love 
and  devotion.  To  us  he  could  do  no  wrong.  His  unruf- 
fled sweetness  of  temper,  his  unfailing  flow  of  spirits, 
his  amusing  talk,  all  made  his  presence  so  delightful, 
that  his  wishes  and  his  tastes  were  our  law.  He  hated 
strangers,  and  his  notion  of  perfect  happiness  was  to  see 
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us  all  working  round  him  while  he  read  aloud  a  novel, 
and  then  to  walk  all  together  on  the  Common,  or,  if  it 
rained,  to  have  a  frightfully  noisy  game  of  hide-and-seek. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  our  mother  could  ever  have 
endured  our  noise  in  her  little  house.  My  earliest  recol- 
lections speak  of  the  intense  happiness  of  the  holidays, 
beginning  with  finding  him  in  papa's  room  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  awe  at  the  idea  of  his  having  reached  home  in 
the  dark  after  we  were  in  bed,  and  the  Saturnalia  which 
at  once  set  in ;  no  lessons ;  nothing  but  fun  and  merri- 
ment for  the  whole  six  weeks.  In  the  year  1816  we 
were  at  Brighton  for  the  summer  holidays,  and  he  read 
to  us  *  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'  It  was  always  a  habit  in 
our  family  to  read  aloud  every  evening.  Among  the 
books  selected,  I  can  recall  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Shake- 
speare (a  great  treat  when  my  mother  took  the  volume), 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Mackenzie's  '  Lounger '  and  '  Mirror,' 
and,  as  a  standing  dish,  the  '  Quarterly '  and  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review.'  Poets,  too,  especially  Scott  and  Crabbe, 
were  constantly  chosen.  Poetry  and  novels,  except  dur- 
ing Tom's  holidays,  were  forbidden  in  the  daytime,  and 
stigmatized  as  *  drinking  drams  in  the  morning.'  " 

"  When  Macaulay  went  to  college,"  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  "he  was  justified  in  regarding  him- 
self as  one  who  would  not  have  to  work  for  his 
bread.  His  father,  who  believed  himself  to  be 
already  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  had 
statedly  declared  to  the  young  man  his  intention 
of  making  him,  in  a  modest  way,  an  eldest  son  ; 
and  had  informed  him  that,  by  doing  his  duty  at 
the  university,  he  would  earn  the  privilege  of 
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shaping  his  career  at  choice."  Long  before  he 
had  finished  his  course  at  the  university,  however, 
this  short-lived  dream  of  wealth  had  vanished ; 
and  in  1822  we  find  him  writing  to  his  father  that, 
in  order  to  discharge  in  part  the  burden  of  his 
college  expenses,  he  had  engaged  to  take  two  pu- 
pils. "  As  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  that 
he  was  to  be  an  eldest  son  only  in  the  sense  that 
throughout  the  coming  years  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress his  brothers  and  sisters  would  depend  main- 
ly upon  him  for  guidance,  comfort,  and  support. 
He  acknowledged  the  claim  cheerfully,  lovingly, 
and  indeed  almost  unconsciously.  It  was  not  his 
disposition  to  murmur  over  what  was  inevitable, 
or  to  plume  himself  upon  doing  what  was  right. 
He  quietly  took  up  the  burden  which  his  father 
was  unable  to  bear  ;  and,  before  many  years  had 
elapsed,  the  fortunes  of  all  for  whose  welfare  he 
considered  himself  responsible  were  abundantly 
assured.  In  the  course  of  the  efforts  which  he 
expended  on  the  accomplishment  of  this  result, 
he  unlearned  the  very  notion  of  framing  his 
method  of  life  with  a  view  to  his  own  pleasure  ; 
and  such  was  his  high  and  simple  nature  that  it 
may  well  be  d.oubted  whether  it  ever  crossed  his 
mind  that  to  live  wholly  for  others  was  any  sacri- 
fice at  all." 

When  he  returned  from  college  he  found  the 
family  living  at  No.  50  Great  Ormond  Street, 
whither  they  had  removed  in  1823,  under  pres- 
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sure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  from  Cadogan  Place, 
a  more  fashionable  quarter  of  London.  The  house 
was  a  large,  rambling  one,  at  the  corner  of  Powis 
Place,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  at  the  time  when  the 
Great  Seal  was  stolen  from  his  custody.  Here  the 
Macaulays  lived  until  1831 ;  and  around  this 
place  and  period  clustered  the  fondest  recollections 
of  the  family.  Says  Lady  Trevelyan  : 

"  Those  were  to  me  years  of  intense  happiness.  There 
might  be  money  troubles,  but  they  did  not  touch  us. 
Our  lives  were  passed  after  a  fashion  which  would  seem, 
indeed,  strange  to  the  present  generation.  My  father, 
ever  more  and  more  engrossed  in  one  object,  gradually 
gave  up  all  society,  and  my  mother  never  could  endure 
it.  We  had  friends,  of  course,  with  whom  we  staid  out 
for  months  together,  and  we  dined  with  the  Wilber- 
forces,  the  Buxtons,  Sir  Kobert  Inglis,  and  others ;  but 
what  is  now  meant  by  '  society '  was  utterly  unknown 
to  us. 

"  In  the  morning  there  was  some  pretense  of  work  and 
study.  In  the  afternoon  your  uncle  [Macaulay]  always 
took  my  sister  Margaret  and  myself  a  long  walk.  "We 
traversed  every  part  of  the  City,  Islington,  Clerkenwell, 
and  the  parks,  returning  just  in  time  for  a  six  o'clock 
dinner.  What  anecdotes  he  used  to  pour  out  about 
every  street,  and  square,  and  court,  and  alley !  There 
are  many  places  I  never  pass  without  the  tender  grace  of 
a  day  that  is  dead  coming  back  to  me.  Then,  after  din- 
ner, he  always  walked  up  and  down  the  drawing-room 
between  us,  chatting  till  tea-time.  Our  noisy  mirth,  his 
wretched  puns,  so  many  a  minute,  so  many  an  hour! 
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Then  we  sung,  none  of  us  having  any  voices,  and  he,  if 
possible,  least  of  all;  but  still  the  old  nursery  songs 
were  set  to  music  and  chanted.  My  father,  sitting-  at 
his  own  table,  used  to  look  up  occasionally,  and  push 
back  his  spectacles,  and,  I  dare  say,  wonder  in  his  heart 
how  we  could  so  waste  our  time.  After  tea  the  book 
then  in  reading  was  produced.  Your  uncle  very  seldom 
read  aloud  himself  of  an  evening,  but  walked  about  lis- 
tening, and  commenting,  and  drinking  water. 

"  The  Sundays  were  in  some  respects  trying  days  to 
him.  My  father's  habit  was  to  read  a  long  sermon  to  us 
all  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  after  evening  service  an- 
other long  sermon  was  read  at  prayer-time  to  the  ser- 
vants. Our  doors  were  open  to  sons  of  relations  or 
friends;  and  cousins  who  were  medical  students,  or 
clerks  in  merchants'  houses,  came  in  regularly  to  par- 
take of  our  Sunday  dinner  and  sermons.  Sunday  walk- 
ing, for  walking's  sake,  was  never  allowed,  and  even 
going  to  a  distant  church  was  discouraged.  .  .  .  Your 
uncle  generally  went  to  church  with  us  in  the  morning, 
and  latterly  formed  the  habit  of  walking  out  of  town, 
alone  or  with  a  friend,  in  the  after-part  of  the  day.  I 
never  heard  that  my  father  took  any  notice  of  this,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  interior  of  his  own  family,  he  never  at- 
tempted in  the  smallest  degree  to  check  his  son  in  his 
mode  of  life  or  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions. 

"  I  believe  that  breakfast  was  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  day  to  my  father.  His  spirits  were  then  at  their 
best,  and  he  was  most  disposed  to  general  conversation. 
He  delighted  in  discussing  the  newspaper  with  his  son, 
and  lingered  over  the  table  long  after  the  meal  was  fin- 
ished. On  this  account  he  felt  it  extremely  when,  in 
the  year  1829,  your  uncle  went  to  live  in  chambers,  and 
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often  said  to  my  mother  that  the  change  had  taken  the 
brightness  out  of  his  day.  Truly  he  was,  to  old  and  young 
alike,  the  sunshine  of  our  home ;  and  I  believe  that  no 
one  who  did  not  know  him  there  ever  knew  him  in  his 
most  brilliant,  witty,  and  fertile  vein." 

Taking  up  the  thread  of  the  story  here,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  adds  : 

"  The  fun  that  went  on  in  Great  Ormond  Street  was 
of  a  jovial,  and  sometimes  uproarious,  description.  Even 
when  the  family  was  by  itself,  the  school-room  and  the 
drawing-room  were  full  of  young  people;  and  friends 
and  cousins  flocked  in  numbers  to  a  resort  where  so 
much  merriment  was  perpetually  on  foot.  There  were 
seasons  during  the  school-holidays  when  the  house  over- 
flowed with  noise  and  frolic  from  morning  to  night ;  and 
Macaulay,  who  at  any  period  of  his  life  could  literally 
spend  whole  days  in  playing  with  children,  was  master 
of  the  innocent  revels.  Games  of  hide-and-seek,  that 
lasted  for  hours,  with  shouting,  and  the  blowing  of  horns 
up  and  down  the  stairs  and  through  every  room,  were 
varied  by  ballads,  which,  like  the  scalds  of  old,  he  com- 
posed during  the  act  of  recitation,  while  the  others  struck 
in  with  the  chorus.  He  had  no  notion  whatever  of  mu- 
sic, but  an  infallible  ear  for  rhythm.  His  knack  of  im- 
provisation he  at  all  times  exercised  freely.  The  verses 
which  he  thus  produced,  and  which  he  invariably  at- 
tributed to  an  anonymous  author  whom  he  styled  '  the 
Judicious  Poet,'  were  exclusively  for  home  consump- 
tion. Some  of  these  effusions  illustrate  a  sentiment  in 
his  disposition  which  was  among  the  most  decided, 
and  the  most  frequently  and  loudly  expressed.  Macaulay 
was  only  too  easily  bored,  and  those  whom  he  consid- 
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ered  fools  he  by  no  means  suffered  gladly.  He  once 
amused  his  sisters  by  pouring  out  whole  Iliads  of  extem- 
pore doggerel  upon  the  head  of  an  unfortunate  country 
squire  of  their  acquaintance  who  had  a  habit  of  detaining 
people  by  the  button,  and  who  was  especially  addicted 
to  the  society  of  the  higher  order  of  clergy. 

t 

*  His  Grace  Archbishop  Manners  Button 
Could  not  keep  on  a  single  button. 
As  for  Eight  Reverend  John  of  Chester, 
His  waistcoats  open  at  the  breast  are. 
Our  friend  has  filled  a  mighty  trunk 
With  trophies  torn  from  Doctor  Monk, 
And  he  has  really  tattered  foully 
The  vestments  of  Archbishop  Howley. 
No  button  could  I  late  discern  on 
The  garments  of  Archbishop  Vernon, 
And  never  had  his  fingers  mercy 
Upon  the  garb  of  Bishop  Percy. 
The  buttons  fly  from  Bishop  Ryder 
Like  corks  that  spring  from  bottled  cider/ 

and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  bench,  until,  after  a 
good  half -hour  of  hearty  and  spontaneous  nonsense,  the 
girls  would  go  laughing  back  to  their  Italian  and  their 
drawing-boards. 

"  He  did  not  play  upon  words  as  a  habit,  nor  did  he 
interlard  his  talk  with  far-fetched  or  overstrained  witti- 
cisms. His  humor,  like  his  rhetoric,  was  full  of  force 
and  substance,  and  arose  naturally  from  the  complexion 
of  the  conversation  or  the  circumstance  of  the  moment. 
But  when  alone  with  his  sisters,  and,  in  after  years,  with 
his  nieces,  he  was  fond  of  setting  himself  deliberately  to 
manufacture  conceits  resembling  those  on  the  heroes  of 
the  Trojan  war  which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  pub- 
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lication  in  the  collected  works  of  Swift.  When  walking 
in  London  he  would  undertake  to  give  some  droll  turn 
to  the  name  of  every  shop-keeper  in  the  street,  and,  when 
traveling,  to  the  name  of  every  station  along  the  line. 
At  home  he  would  run  through  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the  States  of  the  Union,  the  chief  cities  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  the  provinces  of  France,  the  prime  ministers  of 
England,  or  the  chief  writers  and  artists  of  any  given 
century;  striking  off  puns,  admirable,  endurable,  and 
execrable,  but  all  irresistibly  laughable,  which  followed 
each  other  in  showers  like  sparks  from  flint.  Capping 
verses  was  a  game  of  which  he  never  tired.  *  In  the 
spring  of  1829,'  says  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Conybeare,  '  we 
were  staying  in  Ormond  Street.  My  chief  recollection 
of  your  uncle  during  that  visit  is  on  the  evenings  when 
we  capped  verses.  All  the  family  were  quick  at  it,  but 
his  astounding  memory  made  him  supereminent.  "When 
the  time  came  for  him  to  be  off  to  bed  at  his  chambers, 
he  would  rush  out  of  the  room  after  uttering  some  long- 
sought  line,  and  would  be  pursued  to  the  top  of  the  stairs 
by  one  of  the  others  who  had  contrived  to  recall  a  verse 
which  served  the  purpose,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
leave  the  house  victorious ;  but  he,  with  the  hall-door 
open  in  his  hand,  would  shriek  back  a  crowning  effort, 
and  go  off  triumphant.'  " 
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II. 

THE   EDINBUKGH  EEVIEW  ESSAYS. 

THOUGH  they  were  the  first  of  his  writings 
which  attracted  much  attention,  the  essays  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Keview"  were  not  actually  the  ear- 
liest of  Macaulay's  published  works.  Besides  the 
juvenile  performances  already  alluded  to,  he  served 
quite  an  apprenticeship  as  a  magazine-writer  be- 
fore he  became  connected  with  the  "Keview,"  so 
that  his  article  on  Milton,  surprisingly  brilliant 
though  it  be,  is  less  phenomenal  than  has  usually 
been  represented. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  achievement  of 
Macaulay  that  attained  the  dignity  of  print  was 
the  index  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Observer,"  of  which  his  father  was  editor. 
This  was  compiled  during  his  Christmas  holidays 
of  1814  ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  addressed 
an  anonymous  letter  to  his  father  as  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Observer,"  defending  works  of  fiction 
and  eulogizing  Fielding  and  Smollett.  This  letter 
Mr.  Macaulay  incautiously  inserted  in  his  periodi- 
cal, and  "  brought  down  upon  himself  the  most 
violent  objurgations  from  scandalized  contribu- 
tors, one  of  whom  informed  the  public  that  he 
had  committed  the  obnoxious  number  to  the 
flames,  and  should  thenceforward  cease  to  take 
the  magazine.  The  editor  replied  with  becoming 
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spirit,  although  by  that  time  he  was  aware  that 
the  communication,  the  insertion  of  which  in  an 
unguarded  moment  had  betrayed  him  into  a  con- 
troversy for  which  he  had  so  little  heart,  had 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  his  son." 

It  was  during  the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  the 
university,  however,  that  he  did  his  first  real 
literary  work.  In  1823  Mr.  Charles  Knight  es- 
tablished his  "  Quarterly  Magazine,"  relying  for 
support  mainly  upon  the  brilliant  group  of  under- 
graduates and  bachelors  of  arts  then  assembled  at 
Cambridge — Macaulay,  Praed,  Moultrie,  Derwent 
Coleridge,  and  Edmond  Beales.  For  this  maga- 
zine, Macaulay  wrote  extensively  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence,  until  in  1824  the 
undertaking  collapsed  on  account  of  a  misun- 
derstanding between  publisher  and  contributors. 
His  work  for  it  was  more  varied  in  scope  than 
any  he  ever  afterward  undertook,  comprising 
love-poems,  ballads,  essays,  criticisms,  dialogues, 
and  political  disquisitions. 

These  earlier  writings,  it  must  be  confessed, 
contain  but  slight  promise  of  the  achievements 
which  were  so  soon  to  follow  them.  There  are 
some  germs,  it  is  true,  of  that  animation,  viva- 
city, and  vigor  of  style  which  so  distinguished  the 
later  writings,  and  the  writer  is  as  dogmatic  in  his 
opinions  and  as  confident  and  emphatic  in  their 
utterance  as  he  ever  subsequently  became ;  but 
there  is  no  remarkable  critical  acumen  displayed, 
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and  none  of  that  intellectual  opulence  and  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  illustration  which  distin- 
guished the  Edinburgh  essays  from  the  very  first. 
With  all  their  vigor  and  versatility  they  do  not 
escape  a  certain  jejune  and  sophomorish  tone, 
which  would  alone  be  quite  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  youthfulness  and  inexperience  of  the  writer  ; 
and,  though  he  began  thus  early  to  heap  scorn 
upon  the  editorial  "we,"  he  had  already  learned 
to  parade  the  "  I "  with  a  frequency  and  assurance 
that  have  seldom  been  equaled. 

Much  the  best  of  these  earlier  pieces  is  the 
"  Conversation  between  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  and 
Mr.  John  Milton  touching  the  Great  Civil  War," 
which  purports  to  be  "  set  down  by  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Middle  Temple "  ;  and  of  this  Macaulay 
is  reported  to  have  spoken  many  years  after  its 
publication  as  that  one  of  his  works  which  he  re- 
membered with  most  satisfaction.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance a  vigorous  vindication  of  the  character  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  the  Puritan  Kebellion; 
but,  though  the  style  is  luminous  and  weighty, 
the  two  speakers  are  too  obviously  the  same  per- 
son to  maintain  any  illusion  or  vraisemblance. 
Perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  materi- 
als of  the  "  Conversation  "  and  of  the  article  on 
Dante  were  subsequently  worked  up  in  the  essay 
on  Milton.  Another  of  these  pieces — "A  Pro- 
phetic Account  of  a  Grand  National  Epic  Poem, 
to  be  called  '  The  Wellingtoniad '  and  to  be  pub- 
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lished  A.  D.  2824" — is  noteworthy  as  something 
quite  different  from  Macaulay's  usual  tone  and 
manner.  It  is  a  bit  of  pungent  but  good-natured 
satire  upon  the  supernatural  and  mythological 
machinery  adopted  by  the  great  epic  poets,  and 
secures  its  effects  by  a  droll  combination  of  the 
mythology  of  Homer  with  the  historic  perform- 
ances of  Napoleon  and  "Wellington  and  the  events 
of  "  The  Hundred  Days."  To  this  period  belong 
two  of  his  most  stirring  war-lyrics,  "  The  Battle 
of  Naseby  "  and  the  "  Battle  of  Moncontour." 

But  all  this  work  was  strictly  preliminary,  and 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  led 
to  the  connection  with  the  "  Edinburgh  Be  view." 
That  periodical  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame 
and  influence,  but  its  editor,  Jeffrey,  had  already 
begun  to  perceive  that  an  accession  of  new  talent 
was  necessary.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London, 
written  in  January,  1825,  he  says  :  "  Can  you  not 
lay  your  hands  on  some  clever  young  man  who 
would  write  for  us  ?  The  original  supporters  of 
the  work  are  getting  old,  and  either  too  busy  or 
too  stupid,  and  here  the  young  men  are  most- 
ly Tories."  Now,  Macaulay's  contributions  to 
Knight's  magazine  had  been  quite  sufficient  to  di- 
rect attention  to  him  as  ' '  a  clever  young  man," 
and  in  the  August  number  of  the  "  Keview  "  of  that 
same  year  (1825)  his  essay  on  Milton  appeared. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  this  late  day  to  at- 
tempt anything  in  the  way  of  either  criticism  or 
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commendation  of  the  article  on  Milton.  To  Ma- 
caulay  himself  by  1843  it  appeared  "gaudy  and 
ungraceful,"  as  we  find  in  the  Preface  to  his  col- 
lected "  Essays "  ;  and  he  adds  that  it  contains 
"  scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his  matured  judg- 
ment approves."  Indeed,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that,  with  all  its  ability  of  various  kinds,  the  arti- 
cle has  a  certain  air  of  juvenility  about  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  afforded  unmistakable  and  conclusive 
proof  that  a  new  power  in  literature  had  revealed 
himself,  who  had  something  to  say  and  who  had 
the  ability  to  command  attention  whenever  he 
chose  to  speak.  Whatever  its  defects,  it  was 
certainly  a  very  wonderful  performance  for  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  understand  why  it  made  such  an  impres- 
sion. 

That  impression  was  such  that,  like  Byron, 
Macaulay  may  be  said  to  have  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous.  The  "Keview"  sold 
like  wildfire  ;  Milton  superseded  for  the  moment 
all  other  topics  of  conversation  ;  and  compliments, 
praises,  and  offers  of  employment,  came  upon  the 
author  in  shoals.  Then,  too,  began  that  great 
social  success  which  was  as  remarkable  and  com- 
plete in  its  way  as  that  which  Macaulay  achieved 
as  a  writer.  "  The  family  breakfast-table  in 
Bloomsbury,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "  was  covered 
with  cards  of  invitation  to  dinner  from  every 
quarter  of  London,  and  his  father  groaned  in 
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spirit  over  the  conviction  that  thenceforward  the 
law  would  be  less  to  him  than  ever." 

As  has  been  well  said,  the  publication  of  the 
essay  on  Milton  "inaugurated  the  golden  age  of 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' "  and  the  connection 
then  formed  lasted  without  interruption  until  late 
in  Macaulay's  life.  Indeed,  from  1825  until  he 
began  his  great  historical  work,  everything  that 
Macaulay  wrote  for  publication  appeared  in  the 
"Review," with  the  exception  of  the  "Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome ."  *  Three  or  four  years  after  the 
connection  began,  on  the  retirement  of  Jeffrey, 
the  editorship  of  the  "  Review  "  was  offered  to  him, 
and  he  agreed  to  accept  provided  its  headquarters 
were  removed  to  London.  Jeffrey  seems  to  have 
been  inclined  to  agree  to  the  plan,  but  the  vehe- 
ment opposition  of  Brougham,  who  disliked  Ma- 
caulay from  the  first,  defeated  it. 

Though  he  failed  to  become  its  editor,  how- 
ever, the  support  of  Macaulay  became  more  and 
more  important  to  the  "Review  "as  time  went 
on,  until  at  length,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  humor- 
ously said,  the  public  "growled  like  so  many 
hungry  bears  if  denied  the  regular  return  of  the 
Macaulay  diet."  Writing  to  his  sister  in  1833, 
Macaulay  himself  says  : 

*  In  1831,  Macaulay  undertook  to  prepare  for  Lardner's 
"  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  "  a  volume  on  "  The  History  of  France, 
from  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  Accession  of 
Louis  Philippe  "  ;  but  no  part  of  it  was  ever  published. 
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"  I  have  some  gossip  for  you  about  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review.'  Napier  [the  editor]  is  in  London,  and  has  called 
on  me  several  times.  He  has  been  with  the  publishers, 
who  tell  him  that  the  sale  is  falling  off ;  and  in  many 
private  parties,  where  he  hears  sad  complaints.  The 
universal  cry  is  that  the  long  dull  articles  are  the  ruin  of 
the  '  Keview.'  As  to  myself,  he  assures  me  that  my 
articles  are  the  only  things  which  keep  the  work  up  at 
all.  Longman  and  his  partners  correspond  with  about 
five  hundred  book-sellers  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. All  these  book-sellers,  I  find,  tell  them  that  the 
*  Keview '  sells,  or  does  not  sell,  according  as  there  are, 
or  are  not,  articles  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  So,  you  see,  I,  like 
Mr.  Darcy  [the  principal  male  figure  in  *  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice'], shall  not  care  how  proud  I  am.  At  all  events, 
I  can  not  but  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  if  I  should  be 
forced  to  depend  on  my  pen  for  subsistence,  I  can  com- 
mand what  price  I  choose." 

For  some  years  lie  contributed  to  almost  every 
number,  and  once  or  twice  had  two  articles  in  a 
single  number.  During  Ms  absence  in  India 
(1834  to  1838)  lie  wrote  more  sparingly,  and  soon 
after  his  return  from  India  he  became  so  absorbed 
in  his  "  History  "  that  no  leisure  was  left  for  any 
other  kind  of  literary  work.  Out  of  friendship  to 
the  editor,  however,  he  never  formally  withdrew 
from  the  connection  ;  hut  in  1845  the  mere  unau- 
thorized rumor  that  he  had  ceased  to  write  for  the 
"Keview"  inflicted  what  the  publishers  called  "a 
staggering  blow." 

The  article  on  Machiavelli,  which  follows  that 
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on  Milton  in  the  collected  essays,  appeared  in 
1827,  and,  though  not  among  the  best  of  the  series, 
affords  a  good  example  of  Macaulay's  method — of 
the  inexhaustible  variety  and  fullness  of  his  knowl- 
edge, of  his  skill  in  introducing,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  lugging  it  in  for  effect,  all  man- 
ner of  curious  and  interesting  lore.  For  instance, 
the  article  on  Machiavelli,  besides  giving  an  in- 
comparably luminous  and  suggestive  analysis  of  his 
character  and  writings,  contains  a  most  brilliant 
summary  of  mediaeval  Italian  history,  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  state  of  literature  and  society,  and 
a  most  instructive  parallel  between  the  respective 
characters  of  Greeks  and  Italians.  All  these  ap- 
parently incongruous  and  irrelevant  details  are 
woven  together  with  such  nicety  of  art  that  they 
seem  to  grow  naturally  and  inevitably  out  of  the 
subject  under  discussion,  and  in  fact  were  so  inti- 
mately associated  in  the  author's  mind  that  he 
could  not  write  unrestrainedly  of  one  without 
bringing  in  the  others.  So  of  the  article  on  Dry- 
den.  Full  as  it  is  of  knowledge  and  of  a  certain 
robust  common  sense,  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  opening  pages,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
analyze  the  difference  between  the  creative  facul- 
ty in  literature  and  the  critical  faculty.  The 
very  words  of  this  highly  abstract  subject  suggest 
the  arid  jungles  of  metaphysics ;  and  it  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Macaulay  that  he  makes 
his  exposition  so  clear  that  a  child  can  understand 
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it  without  effort,  and  so  interesting  that  a  child 
would  read  it  with  pleasure. 

All  the  essays,  without  exception,  are  remark- 
able for  copiousness  and  range  of  knowledge, 
splendor  and  pungency  of  style,  and  fertility  and 
appositeness  of  illustration  ;  but  there  are  two  in 
which  the  quality  we  have  called  pungency  may  be 
said  to  predominate.  The  article  on  "Robert 
Montgomery's  Poems"  is  perhaps  the  best,  and 
certainly  the  most  famous,  example  of  the  old  cut- 
and-slash  style  of  criticism  which  was  so  common 
a  generation  ago,  and  which  is  so  rare  now  ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Macaulay  himself 
the  origin  and  object  of  the  review.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,*  dated  York,  March  22, 
1830,  he  writes  : 

"My  DEAE  SIB:  I  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  I 
should  be  able  to  do  for  Number  101,  and  I  deferred 
writing  till  I  could  make  up  my  mind.  If  my  friend 
Ellis's  article  on  'Greek  History,'  of  which  I  have 
formed  high  expectations,  could  have  been  ready,  I 
should  have  taken  a  holiday.  But,  as  there  is  no  chance 
of  that  for  the  next  number,  I  ought,  I  think,  to  consider 
myself  as  his  bail,  and  to  surrender  myself  to  your  dis- 
posal in  his  stead. 

*  Many  interesting  details,  both  in  this  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  work,  are  drawn  from  the  recently  published  "  Selection 
from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Macvey  Napier,  Esq." 
Mr.  Napier  was  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  from  1829 
to  1847,  and  his  correspondence  is  a  mine  of  information  re- 
garding the  literary  history  of  that  period. 
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"  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  subject,  light  and  trifling 
enough,  but  perhaps  not  the  worse  for  our  purpose  on 
that  account.  We  seldom  want  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
heavy  matter.  There  is  a  wretched  poetaster  of  the 
name  of  Kobert  Montgomery  who  has  written  some 
volumes  of  detestable  verses  on  religious  subjects,  which 
by  mere  puffing  hi  magazines  and  newspapers  have  had 
an  immense  sale,  and  some  of  which  are  now  in  their 
tenth  or  twelfth  edition.  I  have  for  some  time  past 
thought  that  the  trick  of  puffing,  as  it  is  now  practiced 
both  by  authors  and  publishers,  is  likely  to  degrade  the 
literary  character  and  to  deprave  the  public  taste  in  a 
frightful  degree.  I  really  think  that  we  ought  to  try 
what  effect  satire  will  have  upon  this  nuisance,  and  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  ever  find  a  better  opportunity. 
"  Yours,  very  faithfully, 

"  T.  B.  MACAULAY." 

The  article  appeared  in  the  number  for  July, 
1830,  and  completely  accomplished  its  purpose  of 
crushing  Montgomery,  besides  making  its  author 
the  most  dreaded  critic  of  his  time.  In  his  diary, 
under  date  of  March  21,  1850 — the  "Essays" 
having  then  appeared  in  collected  form,  with  this 
one  among  them — Macaulay  makes  the  following 
significant  entry : 

"  I  have  been  plagued  to  know  what  to  do  about  a  let- 
ter from  that  poor  creature,  Robert  Montgomery.  He 
has  written  to  me  begging,  in  fact,  that  I  will  let  him  out 
of  the  pillory.  I  wrote,  and  re- wrote  my  answer.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  point — to  refuse  all 
concession  without  offering  any  new  offense,  and,  with- 
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out  any  fresh  asperity,  to  defend  the  asperity  of  my  ar- 
ticle." 

The  article  on  Croker's  edition  of  "  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,"  which  appeared  in  1831,  was 
less  exclusively  personal,  but  the  criticism  on 
Croker  made  up  in  ferocity  for  what  it  lacked  in 
length.  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that — what 
was  seldom  the  case  in  Macaulay's  writings — the 
tone  of  the  criticism  was  inspired  by  personal  ani- 
mosity. In  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  day  Macaulay  found  Croker 
a  not  very  civil  or  scrupulous  antagonist ;  and  a 
collision  between  the  two  was  one  of  Macaulay's 
very  first  experiences  in  debate.  "Writing  to  Na- 
pier in  November,  1830,  he  says  :  "  You  will  see 
that  I  gave  Croker  a  dressing  the  other  night  in 
Brougham's  defense.  I  was  in  no  good  humor 

with  B .     But  the  insufferable  impertinence 

and  poltroonery  of  Croker  exasperated  me  beyond 
all  patience."  The  numerous  references  to  Croker 
in  his  correspondence  with  his  sisters  are  all  in 
the  same  spirit ;  and,  while  engaged  in  preparing 
his  review,  he  writes  to  his  sister  Hannah,  apropos 
of  some  thrust  which  Croker  had  made  at  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  :  "  See  whether  I  do  not 
dust  that  varlet's  jacket  for  him  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  '  Blue  and  Yellow.'  I  detest  him  more 
than  cold  boiled  veal."  Whatever  the  motive, 
however,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  force 
and  efficacy  of  the  criticism.  Croker's  preten- 
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sions  as  a  scholar  were  rendered  ridiculous  in- 
stantly and  permanently ;  and,  though  he  issued 
a  pamphlet  in  defense,  it  was  so  feeble  that 
Macaulay  disdained  to  dignify  it  with  a  refuta- 
tion. "  On  the  whole,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Napier,  "  I  thought  it  best  not  to  answer  Croker. 
Almost  all  the  little  pamphlet  which  he  published 
(or  rather  printed,  for  I  believe  it  is  not  for  sale), 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  s  Blackwood '  :  and 
I  thought  that  a  contest  with  your  grog-drinking, 
cock-fighting,  cudgel-playing  professor  of  moral 
philosophy"  [Professor  Wilson,  better  known  as 
"  Christopher  North  "]  "  would  be  too  degrading. 
I  could  have  demolished  every  paragraph  of  the 
defense.  Croker  defended  his  6v7)roi  <f>ikoi*  by 
quoting  a  passage  of  Euripides  which,  as  every 
scholar  knows,  is  corrupt ;  which  is  nonsense  and 
false  metre  if  read  as  he  reads  it ;  and  which 
Markland  and  Matthise  have  set  right  by  a  most 
obvious  correction.  But,  as  nobody  seems  to 
have  read  his  vindication,  we  can  gain  nothing  by 
refuting  it." 

*  "  Mr.  Croker  has  favored  us  with  some  Greek  of  his  own. 
*  At  the  altar,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  I  recommended  my  6  #.' 
4  These  letters,'  says  the  editor  (which  Dr.  Strahan  seems  not 
to  have  understood),  'probably  mean  QwjTol  fy'ikoi,  departed 
friends?  Johnson  was  not  a  first-rate  Greek  scholar ;  but  he 
knew  more  Greek  than  most  boys  when  they  leave  school ;  and 
no  school-boy  could  venture  to  use  the  word  Qvrjrol  in  the  sense 
which  Mr.  Croker  ascribes  to  it  without  imminent  danger  of  a 
flogging." — Macaulay's  Review  of  Croker's  BoswelL 
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The  article  on  "  Barere,"  published  in  1844, 
might  seem  entitled  to  be  classified  as  "pungent," 
but,  in  truth,  it  is  simply  unmixed  and  indiscrim- 
inate denunciation,  not  to  say  abuse.  Macaulay 
himself  whimsically  says  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Na- 
pier :  "I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  article.  It 
does  not  please  me  now  by  any  means  as  much  as 
it  did  while  I  was  writing  it.  It  is  shade  unre- 
lieved by  a  gleam  of  light.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  subject  rather  than  of  the  painter;  but  it 
takes  away  from  the  effect  of  the  portrait.  And 
thus,  to  the  many  reasons  which  all  honest  men 
have  for  hating  Barere,  I  may  add  a  reason  per- 
sonal to  myself — that  the  excess  of  his  rascality 
has  spoiled  my  paper  on  him." 

Of  all  the  essays  contributed  by  Macaulay  to 
the  "Edinburgh  Eeview,"  that  on  Bacon  made 
the  most  profound  impression  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  and  has  attracted  the  greatest  share 
of  attention  since.  Written  during  the  compara- 
tive leisure  of  his  stay  in  India,  and  filling  one 
hundred  and  four  pages  of  the  "Eeview,"  it  was 
the  first  of  his  writings  that  did  something  like 
justice  to  all  his  powers,  and  vindicated  the  high 
expectations  based  on  his  earlier  performances. 
In  his  letter  to  Napier  accompanying  the  manu- 
script he  says  :  "I  never  bestowed  so  much  care 
on  anything  I  have  written.  There  is  not  a  sen- 
tence in  the  latter  half  of  the  article  which  has 
not  been  repeatedly  re-cast.  I  have  no  expecta- 
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tion  that  the  popularity  of  the  article  will  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  trouble  which  I  have  ex- 
pended on  it.  But  the  trouble  has  been  so  great 
a  pleasure  to  me  that  I  have  already  been  greatly 
overpaid."  How  the  public  welcomed  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  enthusiasm  which  it  aroused  in 
an  old  veteran  like  Jeffrey,  who  had  been  con- 
sulted by  Napier  as  to  the  propriety  of  reducing 
its  unheard-of  length.  "  What  mortal,"  Jeffrey 
writes,  "  could  ever  dream  of  cutting  out  the  least 
particle  of  this  precious  work,  to  make  it  fit  bet- 
ter into  your  '  Eeview '  ?  It  would  be  worse  than 
paring  down  the  Pitt  diamond  to  fit  the  old  set- 
ting of  a  dowager's  ring.  It  is  altogether  magnifi- 
cent— et  prope  divinum.  Since  Bacon  himself,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  has  been  anything  so  fine. 
I  have  read  it,  not  only  with  delight,  but  with 
emotion — with  throbbings  of  the  heart,  and  tears 
in  the  eye.  The  first  five  or  six  pages  are  in  a 
lower  tone,  but  still  magnificent,  and  not  to  be 
defrauded  of  a  word." 

Neither  then  nor  since,  however,  has  the  ad- 
miration aroused  by  the  essay  been  unalloyed  with 
criticism.  Immediately  upon  its  appearance,  as 
Mr.  Napier's  recently  published  correspondence 
shows,  the  other  leading  contributors  to  the 
"  Review  "  opened  a  rattling  fusillade  against  it. 
Brougham  concedes  it  to  be  "  very  striking,  and 
no  doubt  the  work  of  an  extremely  clever  man," 
but  he  thinks  its  style  redundant  and  exuberant, 
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and  declares  that  "greater  blunder  never  was 
made  than  the  one  Macaulay  has  made  on  the  In- 
ductive Philosophy. "  "He  is  quite  ignorant  of  the 
subject.  He  may  garnish  his  pages  as  he  pleases 
with  references  :  it  only  shows  he  has  read  Bacon 
for  the  flowers  and  not  the  fruit,  and  this  is  in- 
deed the  fact.  He  has  no  science  at  all,  and  can 
not  reason."  Sir  David  Brewster  considers  the 
article  "  splendid/'  but  thinks  the  Reviewer  has 
taken  "an  extreme  view  of  Bacon's  conduct." 
Sir  James  Stephen  regards  the  paper  as  "the 
most  considerable  performance  of  its  kind  which 
has  appeared  in  my  day,"  and  thinks  that  it 
would  have  conferred  a  lasting  place  in  literature 
on  Macaulay  had  he  written  nothing  else  ;  but 
he,  too,  finds  fault,  and  thinks  Macaulay's  idea  of 
Bacon,  or  rather  of  the  Baconian  system,  is  "  too 
sensuous."  Even  Bulwer  puts  in  his  demurrer, 
and  thinks  that  Macaulay  blackens  Bacon's  char- 
acter, while  his  account  of  Bacon's  philosophy  is 
"  merely  brilliant  declamation."  Without  excep- 
tion, too,  all  Macaulay's  later  critics,  including 
Gladstone,  have  fixed  upon  the  Bacon  essay  as 
that  one  of  his  writings  against  which  the  most 
effective  objections  could  be  brought.  The  con- 
troversy is  one  which  does  not  properly  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  literary  biographer ;  but  it 
should  be  said  in  justice  that  that  essay  has  car- 
ried a  knowledge  of  Bacon,  and#t  least  some  faint 
notion  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  into  households 
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where  without  it  Bacon  would  not  have  been  even 
the  "shadow  of  a  name  " ;  that  it  has  had  thou- 
sands of  readers  where  any  refutation  of  it  has 
succeeded  in  finding  ten  ;  and  that  few  can  have 
read  it  without  feeling  something  of  Jeffrey's  gen- 
erous emotion. 

Judged  by  the  test  of  popularity,  the  most  at- 
tractive of  Macaulay's  essays  are  the  two  known 
as  the  "India  Essays" — the  one  on  Olive,  and  the 
still  more  brilliant  one  on  Warren  Hastings.  No 
previous  (and,  it  might  be  said  with  almost  equal 
truth,  no  later)  writer  has  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  general  public  distaste  for  East  Indian 
themes ;  and  it  would  have  been  surprising  if 
these  two  studies,  brilliant  as  they  are,  had  aroused 
even  half  the  interest  felt  in  those  in  which  Ma- 
caulay  portrayed  the  characters  and  narrated  the 
lives  of  the  most  famous  of  his  own  countrymen. 
Not  only  have  they  done  this,  however,  but  the 
statistics  of  sale  show  that  to  this  day  they  are 
incomparably  the  most  popular  of  Macaulay's 
works.  Says  Mr.  Trevelyan  ;  "  When  published 
in  a  separate  form,  the  articles  on  Lord  Olive  and 
Warren  Hastings  have  sold  nearly  twice  as  well  as 
the  articles  on  Lord  Chatham,  nearly  thrice  as 
well  as  the  article  on  Addison,  and  nearly  five 
times  as  well  as  the  article  on  Byron.  The  great 
Sepoy  mutiny,  while  it  something  more  than 
doubled  the  sale  of  the  essay  on  Warren  Hastings, 
all  but  trebled  the  sale  of  the  essay  on  Lord  Olive ; 
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but,  taking  the  last  twenty  years  together,  there 
has  been  little  to  choose  between  the  pair.  The 
steadiness  and  permanence  of  the  favor  with  which 
they  are  regarded  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that,  during  the  five  years  between  1870  and  1874, 
as  compared  with  the  five  years  between  1865  and 
1869,  the  demand  for  them  has  been  in  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  to  three  ;  and,  as  compared  with 
the  five  years  between  1860  and  1864,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one." 

The  last  essay  contributed  by  Macaulay  to  the 
"Edinburgh  Ke  view  "was  that  entitled  "Early 
Administrations  of  George  the  Third — The  Earl 
of  Chatham."  It  appeared  in  the  number  for 
October,  1844,  and  was  but  the  fragment  of  a 
scheme  which  in  its  original  form  was  intended 
to  be  a  review  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Edmund 
Burke.  It  was  found  impossible  to  deal  with 
Burke's  career  in  a  single  paper,  and,  after  several 
modifications  of  plan,  the  essay  took  its  present 
shape.  The  cause  of  Macaulay's  ceasing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  "  Keview  "  was  simply  that  he  had 
now  become  so  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  his 
"  History"  that  no  time  was  left  for  other  literary 
work. 

Long  before  he  had  ceased  to  write  his  essays, 
however,  the  question  of  publishing  them  in  book 
form  had  come  up .  In  a  letter  to  Napier  dated 
April  25,  1842,  he  says  : 
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"By  the  way,  a  word  on  a  subject  which  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  consider  and  advise  me  upon.  I 
find  that  the  American  publishers  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  put  forth  two,  if  not  three,  editions  of  my  re- 
views ;  and  I  receive  letters  from  them  saying  that  the 
sale  is  considerable.  I  have  heard  that  several  people 
here  have  ordered  them  from  America.  Others  have 
cut  them  out  of  old  numbers  of  the  'Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' and  have  bound  them  up  in  volumes.  Now,  I 
know  that  these  pieces  are  full  of  faults,  and  that  their 
popularity  has  been  very  far  beyond  their  merit ;  but,  if 
they  are  to  be  republished,  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  be  republished  under  the  eye  of  the  author  and 
with  his  corrections,  than  that  they  should  retain  all  the 
blemishes  inseparable  from  hasty  writing  and  hasty 
printing.  Longman  proposed  something  of  the  kind  to 
me  three  years  ago,  but  at  that  time  the  American  pub- 
lication had  not  taken  place,  which  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence. Give  me  your  counsel  on  the  subject." 

Napier's  counsel  appears  to  have  been  favora- 
ble to  the  scheme,  but  Macaulay  still  hesitated. 
On  June  24th,  he  writes  : 

"  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  republishing  my 
articles,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  do  so.  It  is 
rather  provoking,  to  be  sure,  to  learn  that  a  third  edition 
is  coming  out  in  America,  and  to  meet  constantly  with 
smuggled  copies.  It  is  still  more  provoking  to  see  trash, 
of  which  I  am  perfectly  guiltless,  inserted  among  my 
writings.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  best  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  are.  The  public  judges,  and  ought 
to  judge,  indulgently  of  periodical  works.  They  are  not 
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expected  to  be  highly  finished.  Their  natural  life  is  only 
six  weeks.  Sometimes  their  writer  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  books  to  which  he  wants  to  refer.  Sometimes  he  is 
forced  to  hurry  through  his  task  in  order  to  catch  the 
post.  He  may  blunder ;  he  may  contradict  himself ;  he 
may  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  story ;  he  may  give  an 
immoderate  extension  to  one  part  of  his  subject,  and 
dismiss  an  equally  important  part  in  a  few  words.  All 
this  is  readily  forgiven  if  there  be  a  certain  spirit  and 
vivacity  in  his  style.  But,  as  soon  as  he  republishes,  he 
challenges  a  comparison  with  all  the  most  symmetrical 
and  polished  of  human  compositions.  A  painter  who 
has  a  picture  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
would  act  very  unwisely  if  he  took  it  down  and  carried 
it  over  to  the  National  Gallery.  Where  it  now  hangs, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  daubs  which  are  only  once 
seen  and  then  forgotten,  it  may  pass  for  a  fine  piece.  He 
is  a  fool  if  he  places  it  side  by  side  with  the  masterpieces 
of  Titian  and  Claude.  My  reviews  are  generally  thought 
to  be  better  written,  and  they  certainly  live  longer,  than 
the  reviews  of  most  other  people;  and  this  ought  to 
content  me.  The  moment  I  come  forward  to  demand  a 
higher  rank,  I  must  expect  to  be  judged  by  a  higher 
standard.  .  .  .  What  the  Yankees  may  do  I  can  not 
help ;  but  I  will  not  found  my  pretensions  to  the  rank 
of  a  classic  on  my  reviews.  I  will  remain,  according  to 
the  excellent  precept  in  the  Gospel,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  where  I  am  constantly  accosted  with  *  Friend, 
go  up  higher,'  and  not  push  my  way  to  the  top  at  the 
risk  of  being  compelled  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest 
room.  If  I  live  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  I  may  perhaps 
produce  something  which  I  may  not  be  afraid  to  exhibit 
side  by  side  with  the  performance  of  the  old  masters." 
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But  the  matter  thus  decided  refused  to  remain 
settled,  and  on  December  3d  of  the  same  year  he 
writes : 

"  Longman  has  earnestly  pressed  me  to  consent  to  the 
republication  of  some  of  my  reviews.  The  plan  is  one 
of  which,  as  you  know,  I  had  thought,  and  which,  on  full 
consideration,  I  had  rejected.  But  there  are  new  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case.  The  American  edition  is  coming 
over  by  wholesale.  To  keep  out  the  American  copies  by 
legal  measures,  and  yet  to  refuse  to  publish  an  edition 
here,  would  be  an  odious  course,  and  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  I  am  therefore  strongly  in- 
clined to  accede  to  Longman's  proposition.  And,  if  the 
thing  is  to  be  done,  the  sooner  the  better." 

On  December  12th  he  writes  announcing  the 
arrangement  with  Longman,  and  adds  : 

"  I  should  not  have  consented  to  the  republication  if  I 
were  not  convinced  that  the  question  is  now  merely  this 
— whether  Longman  and  I,  or  Carey  and  Hart  of  Phila- 
delphia, shall  have  the  supplying  of  the  English  market 
with  these  papers.  The  American  copies  were  coming 
over  by  scores,  and  measures  were  in  progress  for  bring- 
ing them  over  by  hundreds." 

Eyen  after  the  Essays  had  been  published  and 
success  assured,  he  was  still  reluctant  and  uncon- 
vinced. Under  date  of  April  19,  1843,  he  writes 
to  Napier : 

"  My  collected  reviews  have  succeeded  well.  Longman 
tells  me  that  he  must  set  about  a  second  edition.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  applause  and  of  the  profit,  neither 
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of  which  I  despise,  I  am  sorry  that  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  republish  these  papers.  There  are  few  of  them 
which  I  read  with  satisfaction.  Those  few,  however, 
are  generally  the  latest,  and  this  is  a  consolatory  circum- 
stance. The  most  hostile  critic  must  admit,  I  think,  that 
I  have  improved  greatly  as  a  writer.  The  third  volume 
seems  to  me  worth  two  of  the  second,  and  the  second 
worth  ten  of  the  first." 

Keluctantly,  and  even  timorously,  as  the  book 
was  put  forth,  the  public  extended  it  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  from  the  day  of  its  issue  until 
now  the  popularity  of  the  Essays  has  steadily  in- 
creased. On  this  point  Mr.  Trevelyan  presents 
some  striking  statistics.  "  Upward  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  copies,"  he  says,  "have  been 
sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  by  a  single 
publisher.  Considerably  over  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  copies  of  separate  essays  have 
been  printed  in  the  series  known  by  the  name  of 
'  The  Traveler's  Library.'  And  it  is  no  passing, 
or  even  waning,  popularity  which  these  figures 
represent.  Between  the  years  1843  and  1853  the 
yearly  sales  by  Messrs.  Longman  of  the  collected 
editions  averaged  twelve  hundred  and  thirty 
copies ;  between  1853  and  1864  they  rose  to  an 
average  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred ;  and 
since  1864  more  than  six  thousand  copies  have, 
one  year  with  another,  been  disposed  of  annually. 
The  publishers  of  the  United  States  are  still  pour- 
ing forth  reprints  by  many  thousands  at  a  time  ; 
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and  in  British.  India,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  these  productions,  which  their  author 
classed  as  ephemeral,  are  so  greedily  read  and  so 
constantly  reproduced,  that,  taking  the  world  as 
a  whole,  there  is  probably  never  a  moment  when 
they  are  out  of  the  hands  of  the  compositor.  The 
market  for  them  in  their  native  country  is  so 
steady,  and  apparently  so  inexhaustible,  that  it 
perceptibly  falls  and  rises  with  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  demand  for  Macaulay  varies 
with  the  demand  for  coal." 

Pausing  now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  qual- 
ity and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  "Es- 
says," the  first  point  to  be  remarked  is,  that  it  is 
quite  evident  that  Macaulay's  slighting  opinion 
of  them  was  perfectly  sincere.  The  plan  of  pass- 
ing even  the  most  serious  works  through  the  pages 
of  a  periodical  has  become  so  common  that  such 
modesty  would  now  imply  the  emptiest  affecta- 
tion ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  earlier  Edinburgh  reviewers  regarded  their 
productions  as  purely  ephemeral  in  character. 
And  Macaulay  would  have  been  the  last  to  assume 
that  his  own  contributions  differed  radically  from 
the  rest.  One  has  only  to  read  his  correspondence 
with  the  editor  of  the  "  Review  "  *  to  be  convinced 
that  his  estimation  of  them  never  wavered — was 
not  even  modified  by  their  great  and  continually 
*  See  note  to  page  48. 
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increasing  popularity  when  published  in  book 
form.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  habitually  referred  to  them  : 

"  There  were,  by  the  by,  in  my  last  article  a  few  omis- 
sions made,  of  no  great  consequence  in  themselves ;  the 
longest,  I  think,  a  paragraph  of  twelve  or  fourteen  lines. 
I  should  scarcely  have  thought  this  worth  mentioning,  as 
it  certainly  by  no  means  exceeds  the  limits  of  that  edito- 
rial prerogative  which  I  most  willingly  recognize,  but 
that  the  omissions  seemed  to  me,  and  to  one  or  two  per- 
sons who  had  seen  the  article  in  its  original  state,  to  be 
made  on  a  principle  which,  however  sound  in  itself,  does 
not,  I  think,  apply  to  compositions  of  this  description. 
The  passages  omitted  were  the  most  pointed  and  orna- 
mented sentences  in  the  review.  Now,  for  high  and 
grave  works,  a  history,  for  example,  or  a  system  of  po- 
litical or  moral  philosophy,  Dr.  Johnson's  rule — that 
-svery  sentence  which  the  writer  thinks  fine  ought  to  be 
cut  out — is  excellent.  But  periodical  works  like  ours, 
which,  unless  they  strike  at  the  first  reading  are  not 
likely  to  strike  at  all,  whose  whole  life  is  a  month  or 
two,  may,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  be  sometimes  even 
viciously  florid.  Probably,  in  estimating  the  real  value 
of  any  tinsel  which  I  may  put  upon  my  articles,  you  and 
I  should  not  materially  differ.  But  it  is  not  by  his  own 
taste,  but  by  the  taste  of  the  fish,  that  the  angler  is  de- 
termined in  his  choice  of  bait." 

This  point  is  of  some  importance,  because 
much  of  the  criticism  upon  Macaulay  has  been 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  his  own  estimate 
of  the  Essays  coincided  with  that  of  the  public. 
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They  have  been  scrutinized  as  closely  as  if  the 
author  had  demanded  for  each  opinion  and  phrase 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
great  classical  composition  ;  whereas  nothing  can 
be  affirmed  more  confidently  than  that  the  Essays 
have  never  been  treated  so  disparagingly  as  by 
Macaulay  himself. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  he  should  have  been 
so  unconscious  of  the  essential  and  vital  feature 
in  which  his  reviews  differed  from  all  others  of 
their  class.  When  Jeffrey's  collection  appeared, 
about  the  same  time  as  his  own,  he  writes  to  Na- 
pier :  "I  think  that  there  are  few  things  in  the 
four  volumes  which  one  or  two  other  men  could 
not  have  done  as  well ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  man,  except  Jeffrey,  nay  that  any  three 
men,  could  have  produced  such  diversified  excel- 
lence. When  I  compare  him  with  Sydney  [Smith] 
and  myself,  I  feel,  with  humility  perfectly  sincere, 
that  his  range  is  immeasurably  wider  than  ours." 
Yet  Jeffrey  has  scarcely  found  ten  readers  where 
Macaulay  has  found  a  thousand,  and  no  critic 
now  concedes  him  more  than  a  certain  cleverness 
and  workmanlike  facility. 

What,  then,  is  the  characteristic  that  distin- 
guishes Macaulay's  essays  from  those  of  which  Jef- 
frey's are  a  favorable  specimen  ?  Leaving  style  out 
of  consideration  for  a  moment,  it  is  this  :  While 
most  other  reviewers  were  content  to  limit  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  in  fact 
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drew  the  larger  part  of  their  information  from  the 
book  under  notice,  Macaulay  used  the  book  which 
he  was  ostensibly  reviewing  merely  as  a  pretext  for 
producing  the  rich  stores  of  a  mind  trained  by  years 
of  previous  study  and  overflowing  with  pertinent 
details.  In  general,  a  cursory  paragraph  or  two 
is  all  that  he  cared  to  bestow  upon  the  volumes 
which  furnished  him  with  a  text,  and  the  rest  of 
his  essay  comes  from  the  opulent  accumulations 
of  a  literary  appetite  which  was  never  satiated  and 
of  a  memory  from  which  the  most  trifling  item 
was  never  lost.  Amplitude  of  knowledge,  in  fact, 
is — aside  from  the  style — the  great  characteris- 
tic feature  of  Macaulay's  Essays  ;  and  the  reader 
who  takes  them  up  for  the  dozenth  time,  it  may  be, 
is  amazed  anew  at  the  width,  the  range,  and  the 
variety  of  the  information.  Nor  less  remarkable 
is  the  ease  with  which  that  information  is  pro- 
duced and  handled.  Opulent,  lavish  as  he  is, 
Macaulay  always  gives  the  impression,  which  was 
undoubtedly  true,  that  he  is  keeping  back  far 
more  than  he  is  trying  to  utilize.  The  flood 
poured  out  is  simply  the  overflow  of  a  fount  which 
still  remains  full ;  and  the  effort  to  restrain  and 
guide  it  is  quite  evidently  the  only  effort  of 
which  Macaulay  was  conscious. 

As  to  the  style — so  rich,  so  splendid,  and  so 
brilliant,  as  almost  to  disguise  the  firm  texture  of 
the  fabric  to  which  it  serves  as  embroidery — one 
is  tempted  to  confess  with  Jeffrey  when  he  ac- 
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knowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Milton  essay  :  "  The 
more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you 
picked  up  that  style." 


III. 

IK   PAKLIAMENT. 

IT  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  great  advo- 
cate and  interpreter  of  "Whig  principles  was  not 
reared  in  the  Whig  faith — a  fact  which  is  the 
more  surprising  in  view  of  the  old  political  adage 
that  a  Whig,  unlike  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal,  must  be 
born,  not  made.  Though  engaged  in  work  of  a 
kind  which  would  naturally  have  affiliated  them 
rather  with  the  party  of  progress  than  with  that 
whose  motto  was  changeless  conservatism,  Zach- 
ary  Macaulay  and  all  his  anti-slavery  associates 
were  zealous  and  uncompromising  Tories.  His 
house  was  much  used  as  a  center  of  consultation 
by  members  of  Parliament  who  lived  in  the  sub- 
urbs on  the  Surrey  side  of  London,  and  the  young 
Macaulay's  earliest  interest  in  public  affairs — and 
his  interest  was  aroused  very  early — was  derived 
from  politicians  who  regarded  Pitt  with  a  sort  of 
idolatry. 

It  is  probable  that  his  change  of  views  was 
due  less  to  any  specific  cause  than  to  that  "  spirit 
of  the  age  "  which  swept  nearly  all  the  ardent  and 
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impetuous  youth  of  England  into  the  tide  of  re- 
action against  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch ;  but  the  change  was  supposed  to 
date  from  his  university  career,  and  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  influence  of  Charles  Austin.  Macau- 
lay,  indeed,  stopped  far  short  of  the  radicalism 
which  Austin  eagerly  avowed  ;  but  "  he  left  col- 
lege/' as  his  biographer  says,  "a  vehement  Whig, 
eager  to  maintain  against  all  comers  and  at  any 
moment  that  none  but  Whig  opinions  had  a  leg 
to  stand  upon." 

Very  soon  after  leaving  the  university,  and 
especially  after  the  failure  of  his  too  brief  trial  of 
the  law,  political  aspirations  became  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  "  Public  affairs,"  writes  his  sister, 
Lady  Trevelyan,  "were  become  intensely  interest- 
ing to  him.  Canning's  accession  to  power,  then 
his  death,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics,  all  in  their  turn  filled  his 
heart  and  soul.  He  himself  longed  to  be  taking 
his  part  in  Parliament,  but  with  a  very  hopeless 
longing."  The  character  of  his  politics  seemed 
likely  to  be  fatal  to  his  hopes  at  a  time  when,  as 
Lord  Cockburn  tell  us,  "a  youth  of  Tory  family, 
who  was  discovered  to  have  a  leaning  toward  the 
doctrines  of  the  Opposition,  was  considered  as  a 
lost  son." 

But  there  were  two  or  three  things  in  his 
favor.  His  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  already  referred  to,  had  made  a 
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genuine  impression,  and  marked  him  out  as  an 
orator  and  debater  of  more  than  ordinary  power ; 
and  his  earlier  essays  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview  " 
had  lifted  him  to  preeminence  in  another  field. 
These,  perhaps,  constituted  but  slender  claims  to 
political  patronage  ;  but  they  proved  sufficient  at 
a  time  when  the  Whig  party,  after  prolonged  ex- 
clusion, had  begun  to  see  the  prospect  of  a  return 
to  power,  and  appeared  likely  to  need  all  the  tal- 
ent they  could  command.  In  1830,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  one  of  the  Whig  magnates,  intimated  to 
Macaulay  that  he  had  been  so  much  struck  by 
his  articles  on  Mill  in  the  "Re view"  that  he 
wished  to  be  the  means  of  first  introducing  their 
author  to  public  life  by  proposing  to  him  to 
stand  for  the  vacant  seat  at  Calne,  which  was  in 
Lord  Lansdowne's  gift.  It  was  expressly  added 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  that  it  was  Macaulay's  high 
moral  and  private  character  which  had  deter- 
mined him  to  make  the  offer,  and  that  he  wished 
in  no  respect  to  influence  his  votes,  but  to  leave 
him  quite  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  his  con- 
science. Macaulay  gratefully  accepted  an  offer 
so  honorably  made,  presented  himself  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Calne,  and  was  returned  without  opposi- 
tion or  expense. 

"And  so,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "on  the  eve 
of  the  most  momentous  conflict  that  ever  was 
fought  out  by  speech  and  vote  within  the  walls  of 
a  senate-house,  the  young  recruit  went  gayly  to 
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his  post  in  the  ranks  of  that  party  whose  coming 
fortunes  he  was  prepared  loyally  to  follow,  and 
the  history  of  whose  past  he  was  destined  elo- 
quently, and  perhaps  imperishably,  to  record." 

The  period  when  Macaulay  entered  upon  his 
Parliamentary  career  was  as  stirring  as  any  in  the 
annals  of  English  politics.  For  more  than  a 
generation  the  country  had  been  governed  by  Pitt 
and  his  successors  on  principles  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  reaction  of  a  law-abiding 
people  against  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. All  who  ventured  to  express,  or  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  suspected  of,  Liberal  views  were 
not  only  excluded  from  all  posts  of  dignity  or 
emolument  in  the  government,  but  were  put  un- 
der a  ban  which  affected  them  injuriously  in  their 
social  and  business  relations.  "Every  speech, 
or  sermon,  or  pamphlet,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
"  the  substance  of  which  a  crown  lawyer  could 
torture  into  a  semblance  of  sedition,  sent  its 
author  to  the  jail,  the  hulks,  or  the  pillory"; 
and  to  attend  an  open  meeting  summoned  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  "a 
service  as  dangerous  as  night-poaching  and  far 
more  dangerous  than  smuggling." 

When  the  war  was  over,  however,  and  the 
danger  from  French  propagandism  had  ceased, 
the  attention  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be 
diverted  from  administrative  abuses  at  home  ;  and 
from  1815  onward  the  Whigs  formed  an  opposi- 
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tion  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  which,  with  a  clear  majority  of  the  nation  at 
its  back,  wrung  concession  after  concession  from 
the  party  in  power.  Finally,  the  reluctant  pas- 
sage of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  in  1829, 
under  something  like  physical  compulsion,  threw 
the  Tory  party  into  confusion  ;  and  when  Macau- 
lay  entered  public  life  the  Whigs  were  looking 
confidently  to  an  early  return  to  power,  and  the 
cry  for  Parliamentary  Reform  had  suddenly  re- 
vived with  a  strength  it  had  never  before  known. 

Macaulay  made  his  maiden  speech  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1830,  when  he  addressed  the  House  in 
behalf  of  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disa- 
bilities. The  applause  which  he  won  was  highly 
encouraging,  but  he  was  on  his  legs  only  once 
again  during  the  session ;  "  doing  more,"  as  Mr. 
Trevelyan  says,  "for  future  success  in  Parliament 
by  his  silence  than  he  could  have  effected  by  half 
a  dozen  brilliant  perorations."  For  "a  crisis 
was  rapidly  approaching  when  a  man  gifted  with 
eloquence,  who  by  previous  self-restraint  had  con- 
vinced the  House  that  he  did  not  speak  for  speak- 
ing's sake,  might  rise  almost  in  a  day  to  the  very 
summit  of  influence  and  reputation." 

In  July  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  death 
of  George  the  Fourth,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  revolution  broke  out  which  finally 
dismissed  the  Bourbons  from  France.  Macaulay, 
whose  reelection  for  Calne  was  secure,  set  off  at 
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the  end  of  August  for  Paris,  journeying  by  Dieppe 
and  Rouen,  and  eagerly  enjoying  a  first  taste  of 
continental  travel.  He  met  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
then  prime  minister,  and  the  venerable  La  Fa- 
fayette  ;  spent  much  time  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties ;  and  watched  with  intense  interest  the  great 
drama  which  was  being  enacted  during  those 
summer  months.  The  result  of  his  studies  and 
observations  was  the  work  already  referred  to, 
"The  History  of  France,  from  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe," part  of  which  was  written,  but  no  portion 
of  which  has  ever  been  published. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  Reform  had 
carried  the  day.  The  Wellington  Ministry,  after 
some  hesitation,  gracefully  accepted  the  inevitable, 
resigned  the  offices,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  Whig 
Cabinet  pledged  to  the  "  amelioration  of  abuses, 
the  promotion  of  economy,  and  the  endeavor  to 
preserve  peace  consistently  with  the  honor  of  the 
country."  The  first  step  toward  the  redemption 
of  their  pledges  was  the  Reform  Bill,  containing 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  ten  boroughs  condemned 
to  partial  or  entire  disfranchisement.  The  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1831,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  Ma- 
caulay  made  the  first  of  his  Reform  speeches,  at- 
taining a  conspicuous  and  unqualified  oratorical 
success.  Says  Mr.  Trevelyan  :  ' '  When  he  sat 
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down,  the  Speaker  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
that,  in  all  his  prolonged  experience,  he  had  never 
seen  the  House  in  such  a  state  of  excitement. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  aloud  the  last  thirty  sentences  without  an 
emotion  which  suggests  to  the  mind  what  must 
have  been  their  effect  when  declaimed  by  one  who 
felt  every  word  that  he  spoke,  in  the  midst  of  an 
assembly  agitated  by  hopes  and  apprehensions 
such  as  living  men  have  never  known  or  have 
long  forgotten.  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  who  rose 
later  on  in  the  discussion,  said,  with  universal 
acceptance,  that  the  orator's  words  remained  tin- 
gling in  the  ears  of  all  who  heard  them,  and  would 
last  in  their  memories  as  long  as  they  had  mem- 
ories to  employ.  That  sense  of  proprietorship  in 
an  effort  of  genius  which  the  House  of  Commons 
is  ever  ready  to  entertain  effaced  for  a  while  all 
distinctions  of  party.  Portions  of  the  speech, 
said  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  'were  as  beautiful  as  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  or  read.  It  reminded 
one  of  the  old  times.'  The  names  of  Fox,  Burke, 
and  Canning  were  during  that  evening  in  every- 
body's mouth  ;  and  Macaulay  overheard  with  de- 
light a  knot  of  old  members  illustrating  their 
criticisms  by  recollections  of  Lord  Plunket." 

The  impression  thus  made  was  confirmed  by 
two  other  speeches  which  he  delivered  at  different 
stages  of  the  bill's  progress.  Jeffrey,  in  an  ac- 
count of  an  evening's  discussion  on  the  second 
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reading  of  the  bill,  says  :  "Not  a  very  striking 
debate.  There  was  but  one  exception,  and  it  was 
a  brilliant  one.  I  mean  Macaulay,  who  surpassed 
his  former  appearance  in  closeness,  fire,  and  vi- 
gor, and  very  much  improved  the  effect  by  a  more 
steady  and  graceful  delivery.  It  was  prodigiously 
cheered,  as  it  deserved,  and,  I  think,  puts  him 
clearly  at  the  head  of  the  great  speakers,  if  not 
the  debaters,  of  the  House."  A  little  later,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  third  speech,  he  writes  :  "  Ma- 
caulay made,  I  think,  the  best  speech  he  has  yet 
delivered  :  the  most  condensed,  at  least,  and  with 
the  greatest  weight  of  matter.  It  contained,  in- 
deed, the  only  argument  to  which  any  of  the 
speakers  who  followed  him  applied  themselves." 
Lord  Cockburn,  who  sat  under  the  gallery  for 
twenty-seven  hours  during  the  last  three  nights 
of  the  bill,  pronounced  Macaulay's  speech  to  have 
been  "by  far  the  best" ;  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh wrote  from  the  library  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Macaulay  and  Stanley  (afterward  Earl 
of  Derby)  had  made  "  two  of  the  finest  speeches 
ever  spoken  in  Parliament." 

These  Eeform  speeches  are  generally  regarded 
as  among  the  best  that  he  ever  delivered,  and  will 
furnish  as  convenient  a  text  as  any  for  what  we 
have  to  say  concerning  Macaulay's  oratory.  It 
has  been  seen  how  they  were  esteemed  by  compe- 
tent judges,  writing  at  the  moment,  and  he  sel- 
dom spoke  on  a  subject  adapted  to  call  forth  his" 
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powers  without  securing  similar  applause.  Nor 
— which  is  a  surer  test — was  there  any  Parliamen- 
tary orator  of  his  time  whose  speeches  were  more 
effective ;  that  is,  exercised  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the  questions 
under  discussion.  Yet  one  has  only  to  read  the 
speeches  now  to  see  that  they  are  essays  in  the 
form  of  speeches  ;  that  they  are  the  product  of 
the  library  rather  than  of  the  forum  ;  that  they 
lack  the  spontaneity,  the  simplicity,  and  the  rush 
of  impassioned  feeling  which  characterize  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence .  Finer  rhetoric  was 
probably  never  penned,  and  the  gorgeous  pageant- 
ry of  illustration  reminds  one  at  times  of  Burke  ; 
but  there  is  no  repose  or  relief,  and  in  the  best 
passages  there  is  something  artificial  and  declam- 
atory. The  opponent  was  probably  not  far  wrong 
who  described  him  as  not  so  much  a  debater  as 
an  orator  and  not  so  much  an  .orator  as  a  de- 
claimer. 

As  to  Macaulay's  manner  in  speaking,  interest- 
ing reminiscences  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Parliamentary  reporters.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men, the  reporter  of  the  "  Times,"  says  :  "  His 
action — the  little  that  he  used — was  rather  un- 
gainly. His  voice  was  full  and  loud  ;  but  it  had 
not  the  light  and  shade,  or  the  modulation,  found 
in  practiced  speakers.  His  speeches  were  most 
carefully  prepared,  and  were  repeated  without  the 
loss  or  omission  of  a  single  word."  Another 
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writes  :  "  He  used  scarcely  any  action.  He  would 
turn  round  on  his  heel,  and  lean  slightly  on  the 
table  :  but  there  was  nothing  like  demonstrative 
or  dramatic  action.  He  spoke  with  great  rapidity; 
and  there  was  very  little  inflection  in  the  voice, 
which,  however,  was  not  unmusical.  It  was  some- 
what monotonous,  and  seldom  rose  or  fell.  The 
cadences  were  of  small  range.  He  spoke  with 
very  great  fluency,  and  very  little  emphasis.  It 
was  the  matter  and  the  language,  rather  than  the 
manner,  that  took  the  audience  captive."  Still 
a  third  says  :  "  Vehemence  of  thought,  vehemence 
of  language,  vehemence  of  manner,  were  his  chief 
characteristics.  The  listener  might  almost  fancy 
he  heard  ideas  and  words  gurgling  in  the  speak- 
er's throat  for  priority  of  utterance.  There  was 
nothing  graduated  or  undulating  about  him.  He 
plunged  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and 
continued  his  loud  resounding  pace  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  without  halt  or  pause .  The  vehe- 
mence and  volume  made  Macaulay  the  terror  of 
the  reporters ;  and,  when  he  engaged  in  a  subject 
outside  their  ordinary  experience,  they  were  fair- 
ly nonplused  by  the  display  of  names,  and  dates, 
and  titles.  He  was  not  a  long-winded  speaker. 
In  fact,  his  earnestness  was  so  great  that  it  would 
have  failed  under  a  very  long  effort.  He  had  the 
faculty,  possessed  by  every  great  orator,  of  com- 
pressing a  great  deal  in  a  short  space." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  few  men  so  skillful 
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with  the  pen  have  secured  such  applause  as  ora- 
tors, but  that  his  speeches  alone  would  have  gone 
but  a  very  little  way  toward  giving  Macaulay  his 
present  fame. 

During  his  first  three  years  in  Parliament, 
Macaulay  was  very  assiduous  in  his  attendance, 
and  his  correspondence  shows  with  what  keen  zest 
he  enjoyed  the  animated  and  many-sided  life  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Writing  to  Whewell  in 
February,  1831,  he  says  : 

"  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  place  in  which  I  would 
not  promise  success  to  any  man.  I  have  great  doubts 
even  about  Jeffrey.  It  is  the  most  peculiar  audience  in 
the  world.  I  should  say  that  a  man's  being  a  good 
writer,  a  good  orator  at  the  bar,  a  good  mob-orator,  or  a 
good  orator  in  debating  clubs,  was  rather  a  reason  for 
expecting  him  to  fail  than  for  expecting  him  to  succeed 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  place  where  Walpole 
succeeded  and  Addison  failed ;  where  Dundas  succeeded 
and  Burke  failed ;  where  Peel  now  succeeds  and  where 
Mackintosh  fails ;  where  Erskine  and  Scarlett  were  din- 
ner-bells ;  where  Lawrence  and  Jekyll,  the  two  wittiest 
men,  or  nearly  so,  of  their  time,  were  thought  bores,  is 
surely  a  very  strange  place.  And  yet  I  feel  the  whole 
character  of  the  place  growing  upon  me.  I  begin  to  like 
what  others  about  me  like,  and  to  disapprove  what  they 
disapprove.  Canning  used  to  say  that  the  House,  as  a 
body,  had  better  taste  than  the  man  of  best  taste  in  it, 
and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  Canning  was 
right." 

-A  letter  to  his  friend  Ellis  is  worth  quoting  at 
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length  both  for  its  intrinsic  interest  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  epistolary  style  : 

"  LONDON,  March  30, 1831. 

"  DEAB  ELLIS  :  I  have  little  news  for  you,  except  what 
you  will  learn  from  the  papers  as  well  as  from  me.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Reform  Bill  must  pass,  either  in  this  or 
in  another  Parliament.  The  majority  of  one  does  not 
appear  to  me,  as  it  does  to  you,  by  any  means  inauspici- 
ous. We  should  perhaps  have  had  a  better  plea  for  a 
dissolution  if  the  majority  had  been  the  other  way.  But 
surely  a  dissolution  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  a  most  alarming  thing.  If  there  should  be  a  disso- 
lution now,  there  will  not  be  that  ferocity  in  the  public 
mind  which  there  would  have  been  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  refused  to  entertain  the  bill  at  all.  I  confess 
that,  till  we  had  a  majority,  I  was  half  inclined  to  trem- 
ble at  the  storm  which  we  had  raised.  At  present  I 
think  that  we  are  absolutely  certain  of  victory,  and  of 
victory  without  commotion. 

"  Such  a  scene  as  the  division  of  last  Tuesday  I  never 
saw,  and  never  expect  to  see  again.  If  I  should  live 
fifty  years,  the  impression  of  it  will  be  as  fresh  and  sharp 
in  my  mind  as  if  it  had  just  taken  place.  It  was  like 
seeing  Csesar  stabbed  in  the  Senate-house,  or  seeing 
Oliver  taking  the  mace  from  the  table ;  a  sight  to  be 
seen  only  once,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  crowd 
overflowed  the  House  in  every  part.  "When  the  stran- 
gers were  cleared  out,  and  the  doors  locked,  we  had  six 
hundred  and  eight  members  present — more  by  fifty-five 
than  ever  were  in  a  division  before.  The  ayes  and  noes 
were  like  two  volleys  of  cannon  from  opposite  sides  of  a 
field  of  battle.  "When  the  opposition  went  out  into  the 
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lobby,*  an  operation  which  took  up  twenty  minutes  or 
more,  we  spread  ourselves  over  the  benches  on  both  sides 
of  the  House ;  for  there  were  many  of  us  who  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  seat  during  the  evening.  "When  the 
doors  were  shut  we  began  to  speculate  on  our  numbers. 
Everybody  was  desponding.  *  We  have  lost  it.  "We  are 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty  at  most.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  three  hundred. 
Alderman  Thompson  has  counted  them.  He  says  they 
are  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine.'  This  was  the  talk 
on  our  benches.  I  wonder  that  men  who  have  been 
long  in  Parliament  do  not  acquire  a  better  coup  d'ceil  for 
numbers.  The  House,  when  only  the  ayes  were  in  it, 
looked  to  me  a  very  fair  House — much  fuller  than  it  gen- 
erally is  even  on  debates  of  considerable  interest.  I  had 
no  hope,  however,  of  three  hundred.  As  the  tellers 
passed  along  our  lowest  row  on  the  left-hand  side  the 
interest  was  insupportable — two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
— two  hundred  and  ninety-two— we  were  all  standing 
up  and  stretching  forward,  telling  with  the  tellers.  At 
three  hundred  there  was  a  short  cry  of  joy — at  three 
hundred  and  two  another — suppressed,  however,  in  a 
moment ;  for  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  hostile  force 
might  be.  We  knew,  however,  that  we  could  not  be  se- 
verely beaten.  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  in  they 
came.  Each  of  them,  as  he  entered,  brought  some  dif- 
ferent report  of  their  numbers.  It  must  have  been  im- 
possible, as  you  may  conceive,  in  the  lobby,  crowded  as 
they  were,  to  form  any  exact  estimate.  First  we  heard 
that  they  were  three  hundred  and  three ;  then  that 

*  "  The  practice  in  the  Commons,  until  1836,  was  to  send  one 
party  forth  into  the  lobby,  the  other  remaining  in  the  House." 
—Sis  T.  ERSKINE  MAY'S  Parliamentary  Practice. 
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number  rose  to  three  hundred  and  ten ;  then  went  down 
to  three  hundred  and  seven.  Alexander  Barry  told  me 
that  he  had  counted,  and  that  they  were  three  hundred 
and  four.  We  were  all  breathless  with  anxiety,  when 
Charles  Wood,  who  stood  near  the  door,  jumped  up  on 
a  bench  and  cried  out,  'They  are  only  three  hundred 
and  one.'  We  set  up  a  shout  that  you  might  have 
heard  to  Charing  Cross,  waving  our  hats,  stamping 
against  the  floor,  and  clapping  our  hands.  The  tellers 
scarcely  got  through  the  crowd;  for  the  House  was 
thronged  up  to  the  table,  and  all  the  floor  was  fluctuating 
with  heads  like  the  pit  of  a  theater.  But  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  as  Duncannon  read  the  numbers. 
Then  again  the  shouts  broke  out,  and  many  of  us  shed 
tears.  I  could  scarcely  refrain.  And  the  jaw  of  Peel 
fell ;  and  the  face  of  Twiss  was  as  the  face  of  a  damned 
soul ;  and  Herries  looked  like  Judas  taking  his  neck-tie 
off  for  the  last  operation.  We  shook  hands,  and  clapped 
each  other  on  the  back,  and  went  out  laughing,  crying, 
and  huzzaing  into  the  lobby.  And  no  sooner  were  the 
outer  doors  opened  than  another  shout  answered  that 
within  the  House.  All  the  passages  and  the  stairs  into 
the  waiting-rooms  were  thronged  by  people  who  had 
waited  till  four  in  the  morning  to  know  the  issue.  We 
passed  through  a  narrow  lane  between  two  thick  masses 
of  them;  and  all  the  way  down  they  were  shouting  and 
waving  their  hats,  till  we  got  into  the  open  air.  I  called  a 
cabriolet,  and  the  first  thing  the  driver  asked  was, '  Is  the 
bill  carried  ? '  *  Yes,  by  one.'  '  Thank  God  for  it,  sir ! ' 
And  away  I  rode  to  Gray's  Inn — and  so  ended  a  scene 
which  will  probably  never  be  equaled  till  the  reformed 
Parliament  wants  reforming ;  and  that  I  hope  will  not 
be  till  the  days  of  our  grandchildren — till  that  truly  or- 
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thodox  and  apostolical  person,  Dr.  Francis  Ellis,  is  an 
archbishop  of  eighty. 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  for  the  present  a  sort  of  lion.  My 
speech  has  set  me  in  the  front  rank,  if  I  can  keep  there ; 
and  it  has  not  been  my  luck  hitherto  to  lose  ground  when 
I  have  once  got  it.  Sheil  and  I  are  on  very  civil  terms. 
He  talks  largely  concerning  Demosthenes  and  Burke. 
He  made,  I  must  say,  an  excellent  speech ;  too  florid  and 
queer,  but  decidedly  successful. 

u  Why  did  not  Price  speak  ?  If  he  was  afraid,  it  was 
not  without  reason;  for  a  more  terrible  audience  there 
is  not  in  the  world.  I  wish  that  Praed  had  known  to 
whom  he  was  speaking.  But,  with  all  his  talent,  he  has 
no  tact,  and  he  has  fared  accordingly.  Tierney  used  to 
say  that  he  never  rose  in  the  House  without  feeling  his 
knees  tremble  under  him ;  and  I  am  sure  that  no  man 
who  has  not  some  of  that  feeling  will  ever  succeed  there. 
"  Ever  yours, 

"T.  B.  MACAULAY." 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that,  in  the  fore- 
going letter,  Macaulay  speaks  of  himself  as  "a 
sort  of  lion,"  and,  indeed,  he  had  now  become  a 
lion  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  Parliamentary 
sense.  He  had  already  received  a  distinguished 
welcome  in  his  capacity  as  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
and  his  first  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  once  opened  to  him  all  the  doors  in  Lon- 
don that  were  best  worth  entering.  Lady  Holland 
adopted  him  as  her  prime  and  special  protege  ;  the 
exclusive  and  fastidious  Rogers  extended  to  him 
the  most  nattering  tokens  of  esteem  and  affection ; 
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and  the  great  "Whig  lords  were  proud  to  patronize 
the  most  brilliant  and  promising  of  the  younger 
representatives  of  their  party.  "For  the  space 
of  three  seasons,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "  he  dined 
out  almost  nightly,  and  spent  many  of  his  Sun- 
days in  those  suburban  residences  which,  as  re- 
gards the  company  and  the  way  of  living,  are 
little  else  than  sections  of  London  removed  into  a 
purer  air." 

Macaulay  bore  his  honors  quietly,  and  was  in 
no  wise  elated  by  his  sudden  successes ;  but  his 
domestic  correspondence  at  this  time  shows  that 
he  enjoyed  them  with  the  natural  and  hearty 
pleasure  of  a  man  with  a  genuine  taste  for  society, 
and  for  whom  the  life  of  the  great  world  possessed 
at  once  the  charm  of  gratification  and  the  excite- 
ment of  novelty.  Some  of  his  letters  to  his  sister 
Hannah,  written  about  this  period,  are  too  char- 
acteristic to  be  omitted  from  even  the  briefest 
biography,  besides  being  so  interesting  as  to  de- 
mand admission  on  other  grounds  ;  and  the  pres- 
ent is  perhaps  as  favorable  an  opportunity  as  will 
offer  for  presenting  them. 

14  LONDON,  May  27, 1831. 

"  MY  DEAB  HANNAH  :  Let  me  see  if  I  can  write  a  letter 
d  la  Kichardson ;  a  little  less  prolix  it  must  be,  or  it  will 
exceed  my  ounce.  By  the  by,  I  wonder  that  Uncle  Selby 
never  grudged  the  postage  of  Miss  Byron's  letters.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nearest  calculation  that  I  can  make,  her 
correspondence  must  have  enriched  the  post-office  of 
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Ashby  Canons  by  something  more  than  the  whole  an- 
nual interest  of  her  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

"I  reached  Lansdowne  House  by  a  quarter  to  eleven, 
and  passed  through  the  large  suite  of  rooms  to  the  great 
Sculpture  Gallery.  There  were  seated  and  standing  per- 
haps three  hundred  people,  listening  to  the  performers 
or  talking  to  each  other.  The  room  is  the  handsomest 
and  largest,  I  am  told,  hi  any  private  house  in  London. 
I  inclose  our  musical  bill  of  fare.  Fanny,  I  suppose,  will 
be  able  to  expound  it  better  than  I.  The  singers  were 
more  showily  dressed  than  the  auditors,  and  seemed  quite 
at  home.  As  to  the  company,  there  was  just  everybody 
in  London  (except  that  little  million  and  a  half  that  you 
wot  of) — the  Chancellor,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  Sydney  Smith,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  and  all 
the  Barings  and  the  Fitzclarences,  and  a  hideous  Eussian 
spy,  whose  face  I  see  everywhere,  with  a  star  on  his  coat. 
During  the  interval  between  the  delights  of '  I  tuoi  fre- 
quenti,'  and  the  ecstasies  of  *  Se  tu  m'  ami,'  I  contrived 
to  squeeze  up  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  I  was  shaking  hands 
with  Sir  James  Macdonald,  when  I  heard  a  command 
behind  us,  '  Sir  James,  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Macaulay ; ' 
and  we  turned,  and  there  sat  a  large,  bold-looking  wo- 
man, with  the  remains  of  a  fine  person,  and  the  air  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  '  Macaulay,'  said  Sir  James,  '  let  me 
present  you  to  Lady  Holland.'  Then  was  her  ladyship 
gracious  beyond  description,  and  asked  me  to  dine  and 
take  a  bed  at  Holland  House  next  Tuesday.  I  accepted 
the  dinner,  but  declined  the  bed,  and  I  have  since  re- 
pented that  I  so  declined  it.  But  I  probably  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  retracting  on  Tuesday. 

"  To-night  I  go  to  another  musical  party  at  Marshall's, 
the  late  M.  P.  for  Yorkshire.  Everybody  is  talking  of 
6 
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Paganini  and  his  violin.  The  man  seems  to  be  a  miracle. 
The  newspapers  say  that  long  streamy  flakes  of  music 
fall  from  his  string,  interspersed  with  luminous  points  of 
sound  which  ascend  the  air  and  appear  like  stars.  This 
eloquence  is  quite  beyond  me. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  T.  B.  M." 

"  LONDON,  May  28, 1831. 

"  MyDEAB  HANNAH  :  More  gayeties  and  music-parties; 
not  so  fertile  of  adventures  as  that  memorable  masque- 
rade whence  Harriet  Byron  was  carried  away ;  but  still 
I  hope  that  the  narrative  of  what  passed  there  will  gra- 
tify *  the  venerable  circle.'  Yesterday  I  dressed,  called 
a  cab,  and  was  whisked  away  to  Hill  Street.  I  found 
old  Marshall's  house  a  very  fine  one.  He  ought,  indeed, 
to  have  a  fine  one ;  for  he  has,  I  believe,  at  least  thirty 
thousand  a  year.  The  carpet  was  taken  up,  and  chairs 
were  set  out  in  rows,  as  if  we  had  been  at  a  religious 
meeting.  Then  we  had  flute-playing  by  the  first  flute- 
player  in  England,  and  pianoforte-strumming  by  the  first 
pianoforte-strummer  in  England,  and  singing  by  all  the 
first  singers  in  England,  and  Signer  Kubini's  incompar- 
able tenor,  and  Signor  Curioni's  incomparable  counter- 
tenor, and  Pasta's  incomparable  expression.  You,  who 
know  how  airs  much  inferior  to  this  take  my  soul  and 
lap  it  in  Elysium,  will  form  some  faint  conception  of 
my  transport.  Sharp  beckoned  me  to  sit  by  him  in 
the  back  row.  These  old  fellows  are  so  selfish.  'Al- 
ways,' said  he,  '  establish  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the 
row  against  the  wall ;  for,  if  you  sit  in  the  front  or  next 
the  edges,  you  will  be  forced  to  give  up  your  seat  to  the 
ladies  who  are  standing.'  I  had  the  gallantry  to  sur- 
render mine  to  a  damsel  who  had  stood  for  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour;  and  I  lounged  into  the  anterooms,  where  I 
found  Samuel  Eogers.  Eogers  and  I  sat  together  on  a 
bench  in  one  of  the  passages,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  very 
pleasant  conversation.  He  was — as  indeed  he  has  always 
been  to  me — extremely  kind,  and  told  me  that  if  it  were 
in  his  power  he  would  contrive  to  be  at  Holland  House 
with  me,  to  give  me  an  insight  into  its  ways.  He  is  the 
great  oracle  of  that  circle. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"T.  B.  MAOATJLAY." 

"  LONDON,  May  30,  1831. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  been  to  Holland  House.  I  took 
a  glass  coach,  and  arrived,  through  a  fine  avenue  of  elms, 
at  the  great  entrance  toward  seven  o'clock.  The  house 
is  delightful — the  very  perfection  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
style — a  considerable  number  of  very  large  and  very 
comfortable  rooms,  rich  with  antique  carving  and  gild- 
ing, but  carpeted  and  furnished  with  all  the  skill  of  the 
best  modern  upholsterers.  The  library  is  a  very  long 
room — as  long,  I  should  think,  as  the  gallery  at  Rothley 
Temple — with  little  cabinets  for  study  branching  out  of 
it,  warmly  and  snugly  fitted  up,  and  looking  out  on  very 
beautiful  grounds.  The  collection  of  books  is  not,  like 
Lord  Spencer's,  curious;  but  it  contains  almost  every- 
thing that  one  ever  wished  to  read.  I  found  nobody 
there  when  I  arrived  but  Lord  Eussell,  the  son  of  the 
Marquess  of  Tavistock.  "We  are  old  House  of  Commons 
friends ;  so  we  had  some  very  pleasant  talk,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle while  in  came  Allen,  who  is  warden  of  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, and  who  lives  almost  entirely  at  Holland  House. 
He  is  certainly  a  man  of  vast  information  and  great  con- 
versational powers.  Some  other  gentlemen  dropped  in, 
and  we  chatted  till  Lady  Holland  made  her  appearance. 
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Lord  Holland  dined  by  himself  on  account  of  his  gout. 
We  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  fine  long  room,  the  wainscot 
of  which  is  rich  with  gilded  coronets,  roses,  and  portcul- 
lises. There  were  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Alvanley,  Lord 
Eussell,  Lord  Mahon — a  violent  Tory,  but  a  very  agree- 
able companion  and  a  very  good  scholar.  There  was 
Cradock,  a  fine  fellow,  who  was  the  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton's aide-de-camp  in  1815,  and  some  other  people  whose 
names  I  did  not  catch.  What,  however,  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  there  was  a  most  excellent  dinner.  I  have  al- 
ways heard  that  Holland  House  is  famous  for  its  good 
cheer,  and  certainly  the  reputation  is  not  unmerited. 
After  dinner  Lord  Holland  was  wheeled  in  and  placed 
very  near  me.  He  was  extremely  amusing  and  good- 
natured." 

"  In  the  drawing-room  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Lady 
Holland  about  the  antiquities  of  the  house,  and  about  the 
purity  of  the  English  language,  wherein  she  thinks  her- 
self a  critic.  I  happened,  in  speaking  about  the  Reform 
Bill,  to  say  that  I  wished  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
form  a  few  commercial  constituencies,  if  the  word  con- 
stituency were  admissible.  *  I  am  glad  you  put  that  in,' 
said  her  ladyship.  *  I  was  just  going  to  give  it  you.  It 
is  an  odious  word.  Then  there  is  talented,  and  influen- 
|  tial,  and  gentlemanly.  I  never  could  break  Sheridan  of 
gentlemanly,  though  he  allowed  it  to  be  wrong.'  "We 
talked  about  the  word  talents  and  its  history.  I  said 
that  it  had  first  appeared  in  theological  writings,  that  it 
was  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  parable  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  that  it  had  gradually  passed  from  the  vocab- 
ulary of  divinity  into  common  use.  I  challenged  her  to 
find  it  in  any  classical  writer  on  general  subjects  before 
the  Restoration,  or  even  before  the  year  1700.  I  believe 
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that  I  might  safely  have  gone  down  later.  She  seemed 
surprised  by  this  theory,  never  having,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  heard  of  the  parable  of  the  talents.  I  did  not  tell 
her,  though  I  might  have  done  so,  that  a  person  who 
professes  to  be  a  critic  in  the  delicacies  of  the  English 
language  ought  to  have  the  Bible  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

"  She  is  certainly  a  woman  of  considerable  talents  and 
great  literary  acquirements.  To  me  she  was  excessively 
gracious:  yet  there  is  a  haughtiness  in  her  courtesy 
which,  even  after  all  that  I  had  heard  of  her,  surprised 
me.  The  centurion  did  not  keep  his  soldiers  in  better 
order  than  she  keeps  her  guests.  It  is  to  one  *  Go,' 
and  he  goeth  ;  and  to  another  *  Do  this,'  and  it  is  done. 
*  Ring  the  bell,  Mr.  Macaulay.'  *  Lay  down  that  screen, 
Lord  Russell ;  you  will  spoil  it.'  '  Mr.  Allen,  take  a 
candle  and  show  Mr.  Oradock  the  picture  of  Bonaparte.1 
Lord  Holland  is,  on  the  other  hand,  all  kindness,  sim- 
plicity, and  vivacity.  He  talked  very  well  both  on  poli- 
tics and  on  literature.  He  asked  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  about  my  father's  health,  and  begged  to  be  re- 
membered to  him. 

"  When  my  coaoh  came,  Lady  Holland  made  me  prom- 
ise that  I  would  on  the  first  fine  morning  walk  out  to 
breakfast  with  them  and  see  the  grounds;  and,  after 
drinking  a  glass  of  very  good  iced  lemonade,  I  took  my 
leave,  much  amused  and  pleased.  The  house  certainly 
deserves  its  reputation  for  pleasantness,  and  her  ladyship 
used  me,  I  believe,  as  well  as  it  is  her  way  to  use  any- 
body. Ever  yours, 

"  T.  B.  M." 

"LONDON,  Jwwl,  1831. 

"  MY  DEAE  SISTEE,— My  last  letter  was  a  dull  one.  I 
mean  this  to  be  very  amusing.  My  last  was  about  Ba- 
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smgball  Street,  attorneys,  and  bankrupts.  But  for  this 
— take  it  dramatically  in  the  German  style : 

Fine  morning.     Scene,  the  great  entrance  of  Holland  House. 
Enter  MACAULAY,  and  Two  FOOTMEN  in  livery. 

First  Footman.  Sir,  may  I  venture  to  demand  your  name  ? 

Macaulay.  Macaulay,  and  thereto  I  add  M.  P. 
And  that  addition,  even  hi  these  proud  halls, 
May  well  insure  the  bearer  some  respect. 

Second  Footman.  And  art  thou  come  to  breakfast  with  our 
lord? 

Macaulay.  I  am  ;  for  so  his  hospitable  will, 
And  hers — the  peerless  dame  ye  serve — hath  bade. 

First  Footman.  Ascend  the  stair,  and  thou  above  shalt  find, 
On  snow-white  linen  spread,  the  luscious  meal. 
(Exit  MACAULAY  up  stairs.) 

In  plain  English  prose,  I  went  this  morning  to  breakfast 
at  Holland  House.  The  day  was  fine,  and  I  arrived  at 
twenty  minutes  after  ten.  After  I  had  lounged  a  short 
time  in  the  dining-room,  I  heard  a  gruff,  good-natured 
voice  asking,  '  Where  is  Mr.  Macaulay  ?  Where  have 
you  put  him  ? '  and  in  his  arm-chair  Lord  Holland  was 
wheeled  in.  He  took  me  round  the  apartments,  he  rid- 
ing, and  I  walking.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  the  most 
remarkable  portraits  in  the  library,  where  there  is,  by 
the  by,  one  of  the  few  bad  pieces  of  Lawrence  that  I 
have  seen — a  head  of  Charles  James  Fox,  an  ignominious 
failure.  Lord  Holland  said  that  it  was  the  worst  ever 
painted  of  so  eminent  a  man  by  so  eminent  an  artist. 
There  is  a  very^  fine  head  of  Machiavelli,  and  another  of 
Earl  Grey,  a  very  different  sort  of  man.  I  observed  a 
portrait  of  Lady  Holland,  painted  some  thirty  years  ago. 
I  could  have  cried  to  see  the  change.  She  must  have 
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been  a  most  beautiful  woman.  She  still  looks,  however, 
as  if  she  had  been  handsome,  and  shows  in  one  respect 
great  taste  and  sense :  she  does  not  rouge  at  all,  and  in 
her  costume  is  not  youthful,  so  that  she  looks  as  well  in 
the  morning  as  in  the  evening.  We  came  back  to  the 
dining-room.  Our  breakfast  party  consisted  of  my  lord 
and  lady,  myself,  Lord  Russell,  and  Luttrell.  You  must 
have  heard  of  Luttrell.  I  met  him  once  at  Rogers's ; 
and  I  have  seen  him,  I  think,  in  other  places.  He  is  a 
famous  wit — the  most  popular,  I  think,  of  all  the  pro- 
fessed wits — a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  highest  circles, 
a  scholar,  and  no  contemptible  poet.  He  wrote  a  little 
volume  of  verse  entitled  'Advice  to  Julia ' — not  first- 
rate,  but  neat,  lively,  piquant,  and  showing  the  most 
consummate  knowledge  of  fashionable  life. 

"  We  breakfasted  on  very  good  coffee,  and  very  good 
tea,  and  very  good  eggs,  butter  kept  in  the  midst  of  ice, 
and  hot  rolls.  Lady  Holland  told  us  her  dreams ;  how 
she  had  dreamed  that  a  mad  dog  bit  her  foot,  and  how 
she  set  off  to  Brodie,  and  lost  her  way  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  and  could  not  find  him.  She  hoped,  she  said,  the 
dream  would  not  come  true.  I  said  that  I  had  had  a 
dream  which  admitted  of  no  such  hope,  for  I  had 
dreamed  that  I  heard  Pollock  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  speech  was  very  long,  and  that  he 
was  coughed  down.  This  dream  of  mine  diverted  them 
much. 

"  After  breakfast  Lady  Holland  offered  to  conduct  me 
to  her  own  drawing-room,  or,  rather,  commanded  my 
attendance.  A  very  beautiful  room  it  is,  opening  on  a 
terrace,  and  wainscoted  with  miniature  paintings  inter- 
esting from  their  merit,  and  interesting  from  their  his- 
tory. Among  them  I  remarked  a  great  many — thirty  I 
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should  think — which  even  I,  who  am  no  great  connois- 
seur, saw  at  once  could  come  from  no  hand  but  Stot- 
hard's.  They  were  all  on  subjects  from  Lord  Byron's 
poems.  *  Yes,'  said  she ;  '  poor  Lord  Byron  sent  them 
to  me  a  short  time  before  the  separation.  I  sent  them 
back,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  gave  them  away,  he  ought 
to  give  them  to  Lady  Byron.  But  he  said  that  he  would 
not,  and  that  if  I  did  not  take  them  the  bailiffs  would, 
and  that  they  would  be  lost  in  the  wreck.'  Her  lady- 
ship then  honored  me  so  far  as  to  conduct  me  through 
her  dressing-room  into  the  great  family  bed-chamber  to 
show  me  a  very  fine  picture,  by  Reynolds,  of  Fox  when 
a  boy,  bird's-nesting.  She  then  consigned  me  to  Lut- 
trell,  asking  him  to  show  me  the  grounds. 

"  Through  the  grounds  we  went,  and  very  pretty  I 
thought  them.  In  the  Dutch  garden  is  a  fine  bronze 
bust  of  Napoleon,  which  Lord  Holland  put  up  in  1817, 
while  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  seat  near  the  spot  which  is  called  Rogers's  seat.  The 
poet  loves,  it  seems,  to  sit  there.  A  very  elegant  inscrip- 
tion by  Lord  Holland  is  placed  over  it : 

'  Here  Rogers  sat ;  and  here  for  ever  dwell 
With  me  those  pleasures  which  he  sung  so  well.' 

"  Very  neat  and  condensed,  I  think.  Another  inscrip- 
tion by  Luttrell  hangs  there.  Luttrell  adjured  me  with 
mock  pathos  to  spare  his  blushes ;  but  I  am  author  enough 
to  know  what  the  blushes  of  authors  mean.  So  I  read 
the  lines,  and  very  pretty  and  polished  they  were,  but 
too  many  to  be  remembered  from  one  reading. 

"  Having  gone  round  the  grounds,  I  took  my  leave, 
very  much  pleased  with  the  place.  Lord  Holland  is  ex- 
tremely kind.  But  that  is  of  course,  for  he  is  kindness 
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itself.  Her  ladyship  too,  which  is  by  no  means  of  course, 
is  all  graciousness  and  civility.  But,  for  all  this,  I  would 
much  rather  be  quietly  walking  with  you :  and  the  great 
use  of  going  to  these  fine  places  is  to  learn  how  happy  it 
is  possible  to  be  without  them.  Indeed,  I  care  so  little 
for  them  that  I  certainly  should  not  have  gone  to-day, 
but  that  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  find  materials 
for  a  letter  which  you  might  like. 

"  Farewell. 

"T.  B.  MAOAULAY." 


"  LOITDON,  June  8,  1831. 

"  MY  DEAR  SISTEB  :  Yesterday  night  I  went  to  the 
Jew's.  I  had  indeed  no  excuse  for  forgetting  the  invi- 
tation ;  for,  about  a  week  after  I  had  received  the  green 
varnished  billet  and  answered  it,  came  another  in  the 
self-same  words  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  Jun. 
I  thought  that  my  answer  had  miscarried ;  so  down  I 
sat,  and  composed  a  second  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  I 
afterward  found  that  the  second  invitation  was  meant 
for  Charles. 

"  I  set  off  a  little  after  ten,  having  attired  myself  sim- 
ply as  for  a  dinner-party.  The  house  is  a  very  fine  one. 
The  door  was  guarded  by  peace-officers  and  besieged  by 
starers.  My  host  met  me  in  a  superb  court-dress,  with 
his  sword  at  his  side.  There  was  a  most  sumptuous-look- 
ing Persian,  covered  with  gold  lace.  Then  there  was  an 
Italian  bravo  with  a  long  beard.  Two  old  gentlemen, 
who  ought  to  have  been  wiser,  were  fools  enough  to 
come  in  splendid  Turkish  costumes  at  which  everybody 
laughed.  The  fancy  dresses  were  worn  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  young  people.  The  ladies  for  the  most 
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part  contented  themselves  with  a  few  flowers  and  rib- 
bons oddly  disposed.  There  was,  however,  a  beautiful 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  looked  as  well  as  dressed  the 
character  perfectly ;  an  angel  of  a  Jewess  in  a  Highland 
plaid;  and  an  old  woman,  or  rather  a  woman  —  for 
through  her  disguise  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  her 
age  —  in  the  absurdest  costume  of  the  last  century. 
These  good  people  soon  began  their  quadrilles  and  gal- 
opades,  and  were  enlivened  by  all  the  noise  that  twelve 
fiddlers  could  make  for  their  lives. 

"  You  must  not  suppose  that  the  company  was  made 
up  of  these  mummers.  There  was  Dr.  Lardner.  and 
Long,  the  Greek  professor  in  the  London  University,  and 
Sheil,  and  Strutt,  and  Romilly,  and  Owen,  the  philan- 
thropist. Owen  laid  hold  on  Sheil,  and  gave  him  a  lec- 
ture on  Cooperation  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour.  At 
last  Sheil  made  his  escape.  Then  Owen  seized  Mrs. 
Sheil,  a  good  Catholic,  and  a  very  agreeable  woman,  and 
began  to  prove  to  her  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  moral  responsibility.  I  had  fled  at  the  first  sound  of 
his  discourse,  and  was  talking  with  Strutt  and  Romilly, 
when,  behold!  I  saw  Owen  leave  Mrs.  Sheil  and  come 
toward  us.  So  I  cried  out,  '  Sauve  qui  peut ! '  and  we 
ran  off.  But  before  we  had  got  five  feet  from  where  we 
were  standing,  who  should  meet  us  face  to  face  but  old 
Basil  Montagu  ?  '  Nay,  then,'  said  I,  '  the  game  is  up. 
The  Prussians  are  on  our  rear.  If  we  are  to  be  bored 
to  death,  there  is  no  help  for  it.'  Basil  seized  Romilly ; 
Owen  took  possession  of  Strutt ;  and  I  was  blessing  my- 
self on  my  escape,  when  the  only  human  being  worthy 

to  make  a  third  with  such  a  pair,  J ,  caught  me  by 

the  arm,  and  begged  to  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  me.  While  I  was  suffering  under  J , 
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a  smart,  impudent-looking  young  dog,  dressed  like  a 
sailor  in  a  blue  jacket  and  check  shirt,  marched  up,  and 
asked  a  Jewish-looking  damsel  near  me  to  dance  with 
him.  I  thought  that  I  had  seen  the  fellow  before ;  and, 
after  a  little  looking,  I  perceived  that  it  was  Charles ; 
and  most  knowingly,  I  assure  you,  did  he  perform  a 
quadrille  with  Miss  Hilpah  Manasses. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  that  I  saw,  I  should  exceed 
my  ounce.  There  was  Martin,  the  painter,  and  Procter, 
alias  Barry  Cornwall,  the  poet  or  poetaster.  I  did  not 
see  one  peer,  or  one  star,  except  a  foreign  order  or  two, 
which  I  generally  consider  as  an  intimation  to  look  to 
my  pockets.  A  German  knight  is  a  dangerous  neighbor 
in  a  crowd.  After  seeing  a  galopade  very  prettily  danced 
by  the  Israelitish  women,  I  went  down  stairs,  reclaimed 
my  hat,  and  walked  into  the  dining  room.  There,  with 
some  difficulty,  I  squeezed  myself  between  a  Turk  and  a 
Bernese  peasant,  and  obtained  an  ice,  a  macaroon,  and 
glass  of  wine.  Charles  was  there,  very  active  in  his 
attendance  on  his  fair  Hilpah.  I  bid  him  good  night. 
4  What ! '  said  young  hopeful,  '  are  you  going  yet  ? ' 
It  was  near  one  o'clock ;  but  this  joyous  tar  seemed  to 
think  it  impossible  that  anybody  could  dream  of  leaving 
such  delightful  enjoyments  till  daybreak.  I  left  him 
staying  Hilpah  with  flagons,  and  walked  quietly  home. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  to  sleep.  The 
sound  of  fiddles  was  in  mine  ears,  and  gaudy  dresses,  and 
black  hair,  and  Jewish  noses,  were  fluctuating  up  and 
down  before  mine  eyes. 

"  There  is  a  fancy  ball  for  yon.  If  Charles  writes  a 
history  of  it,  tell  me  which  of  us  does  it  best. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  T.  B.  M." 
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"  LONDON,  July  6,  1831. 

"  MY  DEAR  SISTER  :  I  have  been  so  busy  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days  that  I  have  found  no  time  to  write  to 
you.  I  have  now  good  news  for  you.  I  spoke  yester- 
day night  with  a  success  beyond  my  utmost  expectations. 
I  am  half  ashamed  to  tell  you  the  compliments  which  I 
have  received ;  but  you  well  know  that  it  is  not  from 
vanity,  but  to  give  you  pleasure,  that  I  tell  you  what  is 
said  about  me.  Lord  Althorp  told  me  twice  that  it  was 
the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard ;  Graham,  and  Stan- 
ley, and  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  of  it  in  the  same  way ; 
and  O'Connell  followed  me  out  of  the  House  to  pay  me 
the  most  enthusiastic  compliments.  I  delivered  my 
speech  much  more  slowly  than  any  that  I  -have  before 
made,  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  better  reported  than  its 
predec'essors,  though  not  well.  I  send  you  several 
papers.  You  will  see  some  civil  things  in  the  leading 
articles  of  some  of  them.  My  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  praise  is  to  think  of  the  pleasure  which 
my  success  will  give  to  my  father  and  sisters.  It  is  happy 
for  me  that  ambition  has  in  my  mind  been  softened  into 
a  kind  of  domestic  feeling,  and  that  affection  has  at  least 
as  much  to  do  as  vanity  with  my  wish  to  distinguish  my- 
self. This  I  owe  to  my  dear  mother,  and  to  the  interest 
which  she  always  took  in  my  childish  successes.*  From 
my  earliest  years  the  gratification  of  those  whom  I  love 
has  been  associated  with  the  gratification  of  my  own 
thirst  for  fame,  until  the  two  have  become  inseparably 
joined  in  my  mind. 

"Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M." 

*  Mrs.  Macaulay  had  died  in  March,  1831,  just  after  seeing 
the  first  of  her  son's  great  Parliamentary  successes. 
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The  radical  changes  introduced  into  the  con- 
stituencies by  the  Eeform  Bill  rendered  it  inevita- 
ble that  a  new  House  of  Commons  should  speedily 
be  elected,  and  long  before  the  Ministry  had  per- 
fected its  programme  the  newly  enfranchised 
voters  had  begun  to  anticipate  the  electoral  strug- 
gle by  providing  themselves  with  candidates.  As 
early  as  October,  1831,  the  Whigs  of  Leeds  had 
invited  Macaulay  to  stand  for  them  as  soon  as 
their  town  should  have  been  elevated  into  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  and  he,  highly  appreciative 
of  the  honor  of  representing  a  great  popular  con- 
stituency, had  pledged  himself  to  fight  their  bat- 
tle, though  with  numerous  opportunities  of  a  safe 
and  easy  election  at  his  disposal.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  arduous,  lasting  for  several  months, 
but  though  Macaulay  distinctly  refused  to  give 
any  of  those  pledges  that  are  usually  exacted  of  a 
candidate,  he  beat  his  Tory  opponent  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  and  entered  the  first  Eeformed 
Parliament  (1833)  with  the  prestige  of  a  great 
constituency  at  his  back,  and  with  increased 
reputation  as  an  orator  won  in  debate  on  the 
hustings. 

In  1828,  when  he  was  just  beginning  to  feel 
hopeless  of  success  at  the  bar,  Macaulay  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  from  Lord  Lyndhurst 
an  appointment  as  commissioner  of  bankruptcy. 
The  emoluments  of  this  office,  added  to  his  Trin- 
ity fellowship  and  what  he  received  for  his  contri- 
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butions  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Keview,"  made  up  his 
income  to  about  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ; 
and  this  alone  had  enabled  him  to  indulge  his 
political  aspirations.  Among  the  earliest  eco- 
nomical reforms  undertaken  by  the  new  Whig 
government — reforms  warmly  supported  by  Ma- 
caulay — was  a  searching  revision  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction,  in  the  course  of  which  Ma- 
caulay's  commissionership  was  swept  away,  with- 
out leaving  him  a  penny  of  compensation.  '  '  When 
this  source  fell  dry,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "Ma- 
caulay  was  for  a  while  a  poor  man ;  for  a  member 
of  Parliament  who  has  others  to  think  of  besides 
himself  is  anything  but  rich  on  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  a  quarter  as  the  produce  of  his  pen,  and  a 
college  income  which  has  only  a  few  more  months 
to  run.  At  a  time  when  his  Parliamentary  fame 
stood  at  its  highest  he  was  reduced  to  sell  the 
gold  medals  which  he  had  gained  at  Cambridge ; 
but  he  was  never  for  a  moment  in  debt ;  nor  did 
he  publish  a  line  prompted  by  any  lower  motive 
than  the  inspiration  of  his  political  faith  or  the 
instincts  of  his  literary  genius.  He  had  none  but 
pleasant  recollections  connected  with  the  period 
when  his  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest.  From 
the  secure  prosperity  of  after-life  he  delighted  in 
recalling  the  time  when,  after  cheering  on  the 
fierce  debate  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  together, 
he  would  walk  home  by  daylight  to  his  chambers, 
and  make  his  supper  on  a  cheese  which  was  a 
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present  from  one  of  his  Wiltshire  constituents, 
and  a  glass  of  the  audit  ale  which  reminded  him 
that  he  was  still  a  fellow  of  Trinity." 

This  state  of  things,  happily,  lasted  hut  a 
short  time.  Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  in  May,  1832,  Macaulay,  whose  elo- 
quence had  contributed  so  largely  to  its  success, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  which  represented  the  crown  in 
its  relations  to  the  East  Indian  directors.  Just 
before  the  general  election,  in  which  he  was  re- 
turned for  Leeds,  he  had  been  advanced  to  the 
responsible  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  an 
event  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  his  life.  It  was  not  Macaulay's  nature  to 
be  a  sinecurist  in  any  office,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Indian  affairs  with  such  good 
results  that,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed 
Parliament,  he  was  able  to  contribute  more  than 
any  other  member  to  the  bringing  about  of  those 
immense  and  salutary  reforms  with  which  the 
Cabinet  had  resolved  to  accompany  the  renewal 
of  the  India  Company's  charter.  His  defense  of 
the  India  Bill  was  generally  regarded  as  worthy 
of  ranking  in  eloquence  with  his  great  speeches  on 
Reform,  and  had  the  practical  effect  of  securing 
the  triumphant  passage  of  the  measure  through 
the  House. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  in  the 
new  Bill  was  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
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Supreme  Council  of  India  should  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  not  connected  with  the  Company, 
and  it  was  no  more  than  a  just  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  that  the 
post  was  offered  to  Macaulay. 


IV. 

THE  INDIA  EPISODE. 

Two  letters  of  Macaulay's,  written  the  one  to 
his  sister  Hannah,  the  other  to  his  friend  Lord 
Lansdowne,  explain  so  clearly  and  fully  the  cir- 
cumstances, motive,  and  object  of  his  going  to 
India  that  they  may  be  quoted  without  comment 
or  introduction.  The  letter  to  his  sister  is  as 
follows  : 

"  LONDON,  August  17, 1833. 

"  MY  DEAR  SISTER, — I  am  about  to  write  to  you  on  a 
subject  which  to  you  and  Margaret  will  be  one  of  the 
most  agitating  interest;  and  which,  on  that  account 
chiefly,  is  so  to  me. 

"  By  the  new  India  Bill  it  is  provided  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  which  is  to  govern 
our  Eastern  empire,  is  to  be  chosen  from  among  persons 
who  are  not  servants  of  the  company.  It  is  probable, 
indeed  nearly  certain,  that  the  situation  will  be  offered 
to  me. 

"The  advantages  are  very  great.  It  is  a  post  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  consideration.  The  salary  is  ten 
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thousand  pounds  a  year.  I  am  assured  by  peisons  who 
know  Calcutta  intimately,  and  who  have  themselves 
mixed  in  the  highest  circles  and  held  the  highest  offices 
at  that  presidency,  that  I  may  live  in  splendor  there  for 
five  thousand  a  year,  and  may  save  the  rest  of  the  salary 
with  the  accruing  interest.  I  may  therefore  hope  to  re- 
turn to  England  at  only  thirty-nine,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  life,  with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  A 
larger  fortune  I  never  desired. 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  money,  or  anxious  about  it.  But, 
though  every  day  makes  me  less  and  less  eager  for 
wealth,  every  day  shows  me  more  and  more  strongly 
how  necessary  a  competence  is  to  a  man  who  desires  to 
be  either  great  or  useful.  At  present  the  plain  fact  is 
that  I  can  continue  to  be  a  public  man  only  while  I  can 
continue  in  office.  If  I  left  my  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment, I  must  leave  my  seat  in  Parliament  too.  For  I 
must  live ;  I  can  live  only  by  my  pen :  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  any  man  to  write  enough  to  pro- 
cure him  a  decent  subsistence,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics.  I  have  not  during  this 
session  been  able  to  send  a  single  line  to  the  'Edin- 
burgh Review  ; '  and,  if  I  had  been  out  of  office,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  do  very  little.  Edward  Bulwer  has 
just  given  up  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine '  on  the 
ground  that  he  can  not  conduct  it  and  attend  to  his  Par- 
liamentary duties.  Cobbett  has  been  compelled  to  neg- 
lect his  '  Register '  so  much  that  its  sale  has  fallen  al- 
most to  nothing.  Now,  in  order  to  live  like  a  gentle- 
man, it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  write,  not  as  I 
have  done  hitherto,  but  regularly,  and  even  daily.  I 
have  never  made  more  than  two  hundred  a  year  by  my 
pen.  I  could  not  support  myself  in  comfort  on  less  than 
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five  hundred  ;  and  I  shall  in  all  probability  have  many 
others  to  support.  The  prospects  of  our  family  are,  if 
possible,  darker  than  ever. 

"  In  the  mean  time  my  political  outlook  is  very  gloomy. 
A  schism  in  the  ministry  is  approaching.  It  requires 
only  that  common  knowledge  of  public  affairs  which  any 
reader  of  the  newspapers  may  possess  to  see  this ;  and 
I  have  more,  much  more,  than  common  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  They  can  not  hold  together.  I  tell  you  in 
perfect  seriousness  that  my  chance  of  keeping  my  pres- 
ent situation  for  six  months  is  so  small,  that  I  would 
willingly  sell  it  for  fifty  pounds  down.  If  I  remain  in 
office,  I  shall,  I  fear,  lose  my  political  character.  If  1 
go  out,  and  engage  in  opposition,  I  shall  break  most  of 
the  private  ties  which  I  have  formed  during  the  last 
three  years.  In  England  I  see  nothing  before  me,  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  poverty,  unpopularity,  and  the 
breaking-up  of  old  connections. 

"  If  there  were  no  way  out  of  these  difficulties,  I 
would  encounter  them  with  courage.  A  man  can  al- 
ways act  honorably  and  uprightly;  and,  if  I  were  in  the 
Fleet  Prison  or  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  I  believe 
that  I  could  find  in  my  own  mind  resources  which  would 
preserve  me  from  being  positively  unhappy.  But,  if  I 
could  escape  from  these  impending  disasters,  I  should 
wish  to  do  so.  By  accepting  the  post  which  is  likely  to 
be  offered  to  me,  I  withdraw  myself  for  a  short  time 
from  the  contests  of  faction  here.  When  I  return,  I 
shall  find  things  settled,  parties  formed  into  new  combi- 
nations, and  new  questions  under  discussion.  I  shall 
then  be  able,  without  the  scandal  of  a  violent  separa- 
tion, and  without  exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency, to  take  my  own  line.  In  the  mean  time  I 
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shall  save  ray  family  from  distress ;  and  shall  return  with 
a  competence  honestly  earned,  as  rich  as  if  I  were  Duke 
of  Northumberland  or  Marquess  of  Westminster,  and 
able  to  act  on  all  public  questions  without  even  a  temp- 
tation to  deviate  from  the  strict  line  of  duty.  "While  in 
India,  I  shall  have  to  discharge  duties  not  painfully  la- 
borious, and  of  the  highest  and  most  honorable  kind.  I 
shall  have  whatever  that  country  affords  of  comfort  or 
splendor ;  nor  will  my  absence  be  so  long  that  my 
friends,  or  the  public  here,  will  be  likely  to  lose  sight 
of  me. 

"  The  only  persons  who  know  what  I  have  written  to 
you  are  Lord  Grey,  the  Grants,  Stewart  Mackenzie,  and 
George  Babington.  Charles  Grant  and  Stewart  Macken- 
zie, who  know  better  than  most  men  the  state  of  the 
political  world,  think  that  I  should  act  unwisely  in  re- 
fusing this  post ;  and  this  though  they  assure  me,  and,  I 
really  believe,  sincerely,  that  they  shall  feel  the  loss  of 
my  society  very  acutely.  But  what  shall  I  feel?  And 
with  what  emotions,  loving  as  I  do  ray  country  and  my 
family,  can  I  look  forward  to  such  a  separation,  enjoined, 
as  I  think  it  is,  by  prudence  and  by  duty?  Whether 
the  period  of  my  exile  shall  be  one  of  comfort,  and, 
after  the  first  shock,  even  of  happiness,  depends  on  you. 
If,  as  I  expect,  this  offer  shall  be  made  to  me,  will  you 
go  with  me  ?  I  know  what  a  sacrifice  I  ask  of  you.  I 
know  how  many  dear  and  precious  ties  you  must,  for  a 
time,  sunder.  I  know  that  the  splendor  of  the  Indian 
Court  and  the  gayeties  of  that  brilliant  society  of  which 
you  would  be  one  of  the  leading  personages  have  no 
temptation  for  you.  I  can  bribe  you  only  by  telling  you 
that,  if  you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  love  you  better  than 
I  love  you  now,  if  I  can. 
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"I  have  asked  George  Babington  about  your  health 
and  mine.  He  says  that  he  has  very  little  apprehension 
for  me,  and  none  at  all  for  you.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  climate  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  do  you 
good  as  harm. 

"  All  this  is  most  strictly  secret.  You  may,  of  course, 
show  the  letter  to  Margaret,  and  Margaret  may  tell  Ed- 
ward ;  for  I  never  cabal  against  the  lawful  authority  of 
husbands.  But  further  the  thing  must  not  go.  It  would 
hurt  my  father,  and  very  justly,  to  hear  of  it  from  any- 
body before  he  hears  of  it  from  myself ;  and,  if  the  least 
hint  of  it  were  to  get  abroad,  I  should  be  placed  in  a 
very  awkward  position  with  regard  to  the  people  at 
Leeds.  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  difficul- 
ties may  arise  at  the  India  House ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  anything  to  any  person  who  is  not  already  in  the  se- 
cret till  the  directors  have  made  their  choice,  and  till 
the  king's  pleasure  has  been  taken. 

"  And  now  think  calmly  over  what  I  have  written.  I 
would  not  have  written  on  the  subject  even  to  you  till 
the  matter  was  quite  settled,  if  I  had  not  thought  that 
you  ought  to  have  full  time  to  make  up  your  mind.  If 
you  feel  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  India,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  make  your  residence  in  England  com- 
fortable during  my  absence,  and  to  enable  you  to  confer 
instead  of  receiving  benefits.  But  if  my  dear  sister 
would  consent  to  give  me,  at  this  great  crisis  of  my  life, 
that  proof,  that  painful  and  arduous  proof,  of  her  affec- 
tion which  I  beg  of  her,  I  think  that  she  will  not  repent 
of  it.  She  shall  not,  if  the  unbounded  confidence  and 
attachment  of  one  to  whom  she  is  dearer  than  life  can 
compensate  her  for  a  few  years'  absence  from  much  that 
she  loves. 
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"  Dear  Margaret !  She  will  feel  this.  Consult  her, 
my  love,  and  let  us  both  have  the  advantage  of  such  ad- 
vice as  her  excellent  understanding  and  her  warm  affec- 
tion for  us  may  furnish.  On  Monday  next,  at  the  latest, 
I  expect  to  be  with  you.  Our  Scotch  tour,  under  these 
circumstances,  must  be  short.  By  Christmas  it  will  be 
fit  that  the  new  councilor  should  leave  England.  His 
functions  in  India  commence  next  April.  "We  shall  leave 
our  dear  Margaret,  I  hope,  a  happy  mother. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  sister.  You  can  not  tell  how  im- 
patiently I  shall  wait  for  your  answer. 

"  T.  B.  M." 

Though  India  was  then  far  more  remote  from 
England  than  now — reached  by  a  sailing  voyage 
which  might  extend  over  six  weary  months  and 
was  seldom  less  than  four,  and  an  exile  under 
these  circumstances  was  exile  indeed — his  sister 
felt  it  at  once  her  duty  and  her  privilege  to  ac- 
company him  ;  and,  with  a  mind  at  rest  upon  this 
point,  Macaulay  set  about  his  preparations  for  de- 
parture. There  was  no  real  doubt  of  his  nomi- 
nation from  the  first ;  but  the  opposition  was 
stubborn  for  a  time,  many  tedious  formalities 
had  to  be  gone  through  in  the  circumlocution 
offices,  and  it  was  not  until  December  4th  that 
the  matter  was  definitively  settled.  Next  day  he 
wrote  Lord  Lansdowne  as  follows : 

"  LONDON,  December  5,  1833. 

"  DEAB  LOED  LANSDOWNE  :  I  delayed  returning  an  an- 
swer to  your  kind  letter  till  this  day,  in  order  that  I  might 
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be  able  to  send  you  definitive  intelligence.  Yesterday 
evening  the  directors  appointed  me  to  a  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil of  India.  The  votes  were  nineteen  for  me,  and  three 
against  me. 

"  I  feel  that  the  sacrifice  which  I  am  about  to  make  is 
great.  But  the  motives  which  urge  me  to  make  it  are 
quite  irresistible.  Every  day  that  I  live  I  become  less 
and  less  desirous  of  great  wealth.  But  every  day  makes 
me  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  competence. 
Without  a  competence  it  is  not  very  easy  for  a  public 
man  to  be  honest :  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  be 
thought  so.  I  am  so  situated  that  I  can  subsist  only  in 
two  ways :  by  being  in  office,  and  by  my  pen.  Hitherto, 
literature  has  been  merely  my  relaxation — the  amusement 
of  perhaps  a  month  in  the  year.  I  have  never  considered 
it  as  the  means  of  support.  I  have  chosen  my  own  top- 
ics, taken  my  own  time,  and  dictated  my  own  terms. 
The  thought  of  becoming  a  book-seller's  hack ;  of  writ- 
ing to  relieve,  not  the  fullness  of  the  mind,  but  the  emp- 
tiness of  the  pocket ;  of  spurring  a  jaded  fancy  to  reluc- 
tant exertion ;  of  filling  sheets  with  trash  merely  that 
the  sheets  may  be  filled ;  of  bearing  from  publishers  and 
editors  what  Dryden  bore  from  Tonson,  and  what,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  Mackintosh  bore  from  Lardner,  is 
horrible  to  me.  Yet  thus  it  must  be,  if  I  should  quit 
office.  Yet  to  hold  office  merely  for  the  sake  of  emolu- 
ment would  be  more  horrible  still.  The  situation  in 
which  I  have  been  placed  for  some  time  back  would 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  many  men.  It  has  rather 
tended  to  make  me  the  most  mutinous  and  unmanagea- 
ble of  the  followers  of  the  Government.  I  tendered  my 
resignation  twice  during  the  course  of  the  last  session. 
I  certainly  should  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  been  a  man 
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of  fortune.  You,  whom  malevolence  itself  could  never 
accuse  of  coveting  office  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain, 
and  whom  your  salary  very  poorly  compensates  for  the 
sacrifice  of  ease  and  of  your  tastes  to  the  public  service, 
can  not  estimate  rightly  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  knows 
that  his  circumstances  lay  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  in  his  public  conduct  by  the  lowest  mo- 
tives. Once  or  twice,  when  I  have  been  defending  un- 
popular measures  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  thought 
has  disordered  my  ideas  and  deprived  me  of  my  presence 
of  mind. 

"  If  this  were  all,  I  should  feel  that,  for  the  sake  of  my 
own  happiness  and  of  my  public  utility,  a  few  years 
would  be  well  spent  in  obtaining  an  independence.  But 
this  is  not  all.  I  am  not  alone  in  the  world.  A  family 
which  I  love  most  fondly  is  dependent  on  me.  Unless  I 
would  see  my  father  left  in  his  old  age  to  the  charity  of 
less  near  relations ;  my  youngest  brother  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  good  professional  education;  my  sisters,  who  are 
more  to  me  than  any  sisters  ever  were  to  a  brother,  forced 
to  turn  governesses  or  humble  companions,  I  must  do 
something,  I  must  make  some  effort.  An  opportunity  has 
offered  itself.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  the  last  days 
of  my  father  comfortable,  to  educate  my  brother,  to  pro- 
vide for  my  sisters,  to  procure  a  competence  for  myself. 
I  may  hope,  by  the  time  I  am  thirty -nine  or  forty,  to  re- 
turn to  England  with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
To  me  that  would  be  affluence.  I  never  wished  for 
more. 

"As  far  as  English  politics  are  concerned,  I  lose,  it  is 
true,  a  few  years.  But,  if  your  kindness  had  not  intro- 
duced me  very  early  to  Parliament,  if  I  had  been  left  to 
climb  up  the  regular  path  of  my  profession,  and  to  rise 
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by  my  own  efforts — I  should  have  had  very  little  chance 
of  being  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  forty.  If  I  have 
gained  any  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen,  if 
I  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  and 
official  business,  and  any  habitude  for  the  management 
of  great  affairs,  I  ought  to  consider  these  things  as  clear 
gain. 

"  Then,  too,  the  years  of  my  absence,  though  lost  as 
far  as  English  politics  are  concerned,  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
wholly  lost  as  respects  either  my  own  mind  or  the  hap- 
piness of  my  fellow  creatures.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
nobler  field  than  that  which  our  Indian  empire  now  pre- 
sents to  a  statesman.  "While  some  of  my  partial  friends 
are  blaming  me  for  stooping  to  accept  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  empire,  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  aspiring 
too  high  for  my  qualifications.  I  sometimes  feel,  I  most 
unaffectedly  declare,  depressed  and  appalled  by  the  im- 
mense responsibility  which  I  have  undertaken.  You  are 
one  of  the  very  few  public  men  of  our  time  who  have 
bestowed  on  Indian  affairs  the  attention  which  they  de- 
serve ;  and  you  will  therefore,  I  am  sure,  fully  enter  into 
my  feelings. 

"  And  now,  dear  Lord  Lansdowne,  let  me  thank  you 
most  warmly  for  the  kind  feeling  which  has  dictated 
your  letter.  That  letter  is,  indeed,  but  a  very  small  part 
of  what  I  ought  to  thank  you  for.  That  at  an  early  age 
I  have  gained  some  credit  in  public  life ;  that  I  have  done 
some  little  service  to  more  than  one  good  cause ;  that  I 
now  have  it  in  my  power  to  repair  the  ruined  fortunes 
of  my  family,  and  to  save  those  who  are  dearest  to  me 
from  the  misery  and  humiliation  of  dependence ;  that  I 
am  almost  certain,  if  I  live,  of  obtaining  a  competence 
by  honorable  means  before  I  am  past  the  full  vigor  of 
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manhood — all  this  I  owe  to  your  kindness.  I  will  say 
no  more.  I  will  only  entreat  you  to  believe  that  neither 
now,  nor  on  any  former  occasion,  have  I  ever  said  one 
thousandth  part  of  what  I  feel. 

"If  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  you,  I  propose  to  go 
to  Bowood  on  Wednesday  next.  Labouchere  will  be  my 
fellow  traveler.  On  Saturday  we  must  both  return  to 
town.  Short  as  my  visit  must  be,  I  look  forward  to  it 
with  great  pleasure. 

"  Believe  me  ever  yours  most  faithfully  and  affection- 
ately, 

"T.  B.  MAOAULAY." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Keview"  the  only  other  letter  of 
this  period  that  need  be  quoted  : 

"  LONDON,  December  5,  1833. 

'*  DEAB  KA.PIEB  :  Yon  are  probably  not  unprepared  for 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  Yesterday  evening  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  elected  me  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  that  in  a  few  weeks,  ten  weeks  at  furthest, 
I  should  leave  this  country  for  a  few  years. 

"  It  would  be  mere  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  not  to 
know  that  my  support  is  of  some  importance  to  the  *  Ed- 
inburgh Review.'  In  the  situation  in  which  I  shall  now 
be  placed,  a  connection  with  the  '  Review '  will  be  of 
some  importance  to  me.  I  know  well  how  dangerous  it 
is  for  a  public  man  wholly  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
public  eye.  During  an  absence  of  six  years,  I  run  some 
risk  of  losing  most  of  the  distinction,  literary  and  po- 
litical, which  I  have  acquired.  As  a  means  of  keeping 
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myself  in  the  recollection  of  my  countrymen  during  my 
sojourn  abroad,  the  '  Keview  '  will  be  invaluable  to  me ; 
nor  do  I  foresee  that  there  will  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  my  continuing  to  write  for  you  at  least  as  much  a 
ever.  I  have  thought  over  my  late  articles,  and  I  really 
can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  single  sentence  hi  any  one  of 
them  which  might  not  have  been  written  at  Calcutta  as 
easily  as  in  London.  Perhaps  in  India  I  might  not  have 
the  means  of  detecting  two  or  three  of  the  false  dates  in 
Croker's  Boswell ;  but  that  would  have  been  all.  Very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  effect  of  my  most  popular  articles  is 
produced  either  by  minute  research  into  rare  books,  or 
by  allusions  to  mere  topics  of  the  day. 

"  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  might  easily  establish  a 
commerce  mutually  beneficial.  I  shall  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  aD  the  good  books  which  come  out  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  many  books  which  in  them- 
selves are  of  little  value,  and  which,  if  I  were  in  England, 
I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  read,  will  be  inter- 
esting to  me  in  India ;  just  as  the  commonest  daubs  and 
the  rudest  vessels  at  Pompeii  attract  the  minute  atten- 
tion of  people  who  would  not  move  their  eyes  to  see  a 
modern  sign-post  or  a  modern  kettle.  Distance  of  place, 
like  distance  of  time,  makes  trifles  valuable. 

"  What  I  propose,  then,  is  that  you  should  pay  me  for 
the  articles  which  I  may  send  you  from  India,  not  in 
money,  but  in  books.  As  to  the  amount  I  make  no 
stipulations.  You  know  that  I  have  never  haggled  about 
such  matters.  As  to  the  choice  of  books,  the  mode  of 
transmission,  and  other  matters,  we  shall  have  ample 
time  to  discuss  them  before  my  departure.  Let  me 
know  whether  you  are  willing  to  make  an  arrangement 
on  this  basis. 
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"  I  have  not  forgotten  Chatham  in  the  midst  of  my 
avocations.  I  hope  to  send  you  an  article  on  him  early 
next  week. 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  T.  B.  MACATJLAY." 


The  chief  business  which  now  remained  to  be 
done  was  the  gathering  together  of  a  library  with 
which  he  proposed  to  solace  his  exile — the  collec- 
tion being  swelled  by  the  kindly  contributions  of 
many  friends,  the  depth  of  whose  affection  he  had 
never  known,  as  he  says,  until  now,  when  a  long 
separation  confronted  them.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  Macaulay  bade  farewell  to  his  con- 
stituents at  Leeds  in  a  glowing  address,  and  on 
the  15th,  after  a  final  note  of  adieu  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  sailed  from  England  with  his  sister  in  the 
good  ship  Asia.  The  voyage  was  rapid  and  un- 
eventful in  an  exceptional  degree,  and  he  enjoyed 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  long  months  of  unin- 
terrupted commerce  with  his  books.  "Except 
at  meals,"  he  says,  "  I  hardly  exchanged  a  word 
with  any  human  being.  During  the  whole  voyage 
I  read  with  keen  and  increasing  enjoyment.  I 
devoured  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
and  English ;  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and  duo- 
decimos." 

On  June  10th  the  ship  lay  to  off  Madras  ;  and 
Macaulay  had  his  first  introduction  to  his  new 
constituents,  in  the  person  of  a  boatman  who 
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pulled  through  the  surf  on  a  raft.  "  He  came 
on  board  with  nothing  on  him  but  a  pointed,  yel- 
low cap,  and  walked  among  us  with  a  self-posses- 
sion and  civility  which,  coupled  with  his  color 
and  his  nakedness,  nearly  made  me  die  of  laugh- 
ing." This  gentleman  was  soon  followed  by  offi- 
cial messengers  who  brought  Macaulay  a  pressing 
summons  to  join  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  at  Ootacamund,  in  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills.  The  state  of  public  business  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  the  Council  should  meet, 
and,  as  the  Governor-General  had  left  one  mem- 
ber of  that  body  in  Bengal  as  his  deputy,  he  was 
not  able  to  make  a  quorum  until  his  new  colleague 
arrived  from  England. 

In  compliance  with  this  summons,  Macaulay 
(his  sister  continuing  her  voyage  to  Calcutta) 
landed  at  Madras,  and  set  out  for  the  Hills.  The 
journey  lasted  a  week,  was  made  in  palanquins, 
and  afforded  immense  amusement  to  Macaulay, 
whose  imagination  was  fired  by  the  innumerable 
associations  and  reflections  which  the  different 
localities  conjured  up  in  his  active  and  teeming 
mind.  He  speedily  converted  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral into  a  life-long  friend  and  admirer,  while  his 
own  estimate  of  that  (<  singularly  noble  charac- 
ter" is  recorded  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
essay  on  Lord  Clive. 

The  only  noteworthy  incident  of  his  stay  at 
Ootacamund,  which  lasted  two  months,  is  thus 
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told  by  Thackeray  :  "I  spoke  to  him  once  about 
'  Clarissa.'  '  Not  read  "  Clarissa  ! " '  he  cried  out. 
'If  you  have  once  read  "Clarissa,"  and  are  in- 
fected by  it,  you  can't  leave  it.  When  I  was  in 
India  I  passed  one  hot  season  in  the  Hills  ;  and 
there  were  the  Governor-General,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Government,  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  their  wives.  I  had  "Clarissa"  with 
me ;  and  as  soon  as  they  began  to  read,  the  whole 
station  was  in  a  passion  of  excitement  about  Miss 
Harlowe,  and  her  misfortunes,  and  her  scoundrel- 
ly Lovelace.  The  Governor's  wife  seized  the 
book  ;  the  Secretary  waited  for  it ;  the  Chief 
Justice  could  not  read  it  for  tears.'  He  acted  the 
whole  scene  :  he  paced  up  and  down  the  Athe- 
naeum library.  I  dare  say  he  could  have  spoken 
pages  of  the  book :  of  that  book,  and  of  what 
countless  piles  of  others  ! " 

In  September  he  repaired  to  Calcutta,  learn- 
ing Portuguese  on  the  voyage  thither  from  Ma- 
dras, and  reading  the  "Lusiad,"  with  which  he 
confesses  himself  disappointed.  In  November  he 
began  housekeeping  for  himself,  having  the  best 
residence  in  Calcutta,  and  "  living,"  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan  says,  "as  he  always  loved  to  live,  rather  more 
generously  than  the  strict  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion demanded."  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  with  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
a  rising  Indian  official,  seemed  to  threaten  the 
rupture  of  his  most  cherished  plans ;  but  in  the 
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end  this  event  contributed  greatly  to  his  comfort, 
for  the  newly  married  pair  lived  with  Macaulay, 
who  speedily  found  that  he  had  received  a  brother 
instead  of  being  deprived  of  a  sister.  With  the 
coming  of  children,  his  overflowing  affection  found 
a  new  outlet,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
his  sister's  family  filled  his  heart  as  completely 
and  adequately  as  a  family  of  his  own  could  have 
done. 

As  soon  as  his  domestic  affairs  were  satisfac- 
torily settled,  Macaulay  addressed  himself  with 
characteristic  energy  to  his  official  duties.  Among 
the  earliest  reforms  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  was  the  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment censorship  of  the  press ;  and  it  was  surely  a 
rather  hard  fate  that  the  first  use  which  the  press 
made  of  its  newly-acquired  freedom  was  to  assail 
Macaulay  with  a  ferocity  of  calumny  such  as  few 
public  men  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  endure. 
The  motive  of  these  attacks,  which  were  kept  up 
for  months,  was  his  advocacy  of  an  act,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Black  Act,  which  withdrew  from 
British  subjects  resident  in  the  provinces  the 
privilege  of  bringing  civil  appeals  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Calcutta.  This  was  almost  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  a  salutary  reform,  but  it 
happened  to  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  a 
few  lawyers  and  other  citizens  of  Calcutta,  who 
were  the  main  supporters  of  the  local  press ;  hence 
the  clamor.  Macaulay  treated  the  scurrility  with 
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the  contempt  it  deserved,  and  in  time  the  excite- 
ment died  away,  though  not  until  an  ineffectual 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
at  home. 

Aside  from  the  administrative  details  in  which 
he  took  an  active  and  influential  part,  Macaulay 
rendered  two  great  services  to  India  :  the  settling 
of  her  educational  system  on  a  rational  and  dura- 
ble basis,  and  the  framing  of  a  Penal  Code  for 
the  Empire.  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
arrival  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction  had 
been  equally  and  irreconcilably  divided  on  the 
question  whether  the  native  dialects  or  English 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  higher  education 
supported  by  the  Government.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  Macaulay  was  appointed  president  of  this 
committee  ;  but  he  declined  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  until  the  Government  had  finally  pro- 
nounced on  the  question  at  issue.  In  January, 
1835,  the  advocates  of  the  two  systems  laid  their 
respective  views  before  the  Supreme  Council ;  and 
on  February  the  3d,  Macaulay,  as  a  member  of 
that  council,  defended  the  views  of  the  English 
section  of  the  Committee  in  a  minute  which  is  as 
piquant  and  readable  as  any  of  his  essays.  Could 
anything  be  more  unlike  the  ordinary  official  min- 
ute than  the  following  paragraphs  ? 

"  How  stands  the  case  ?  We  have  to  educate  a  people 
who  can  not  at  present  be  educated  by  means  of  their 
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mother  tongue.  We  must  teach  them  some  foreign 
language.  The  claims  of  our  own  language  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  recapitulate.  It  stands  pre-eminent  even 
among  the  languages  of  the  West.  It  abounds  with 
works  of  imagination  not  inferior  to  the  noblest  which 
Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us;  with  models  of  every 
species  of  eloquence  ;  with  historical  compositions,  which, 
considered  merely  as  narratives,  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed, and  which,  considered  as  vehicles  of  ethical  and 
political  instruction,  have  never  been  equaled ;  with  just 
and  lively  representations  of  human  life  and  human 
nature ;  with  the  most  profound  speculations  on  meta- 
physics, morals,  government,  jurisprudence,  and  trade; 
with  full  and  correct  information  respecting  every  experi- 
mental science  which  tends  to  preserve  the  health,  to  in- 
crease the  comfort,  or  to  expand  the  intellect  of  man. 
Whoever  knows  that  language  has  ready  access  to  all  the 
vast  intellectual  wealth  which  all  the  wisest  nations  of 
the  earth  have  created  and  hoarded  in  the  course  of 
ninety  generations.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  liter- 
ature now  extant  in  that  language  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  all  the  literature  which  three  hundred  years  ago 
was  extant  in  all  the  languages  of  the  world  together. 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  India,  English  is  the  language  spoken 
by  the  ruling  class.  It  is  spoken  by  the  higher  class  of 
natives  at  the  seats  of  government.  It  is  likely  to  be- 
come the  language  of  commerce  throughout  the  seas 
of  the  East.  It  is  the  language  of  two  great  European 
communities  which  are  rising,  the  one  in  the  south  of 
Africa,  the  other  in  Australasia :  communities  which  are 
every  year  becoming  more  important,  and  more  closely 
connected  with  our  Indian  empire.  Whether  we  look 
at  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  literature,  or  at  the  particu- 
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lar  situation  of  this  country,  we  shall  see  the  strongest 
reason  to  think  that,  of  all  foreign  tongues,  the  English 
tongue  is  that  which  would  be  the  most  useful  to  our 
native  subjects. 

"  The  question  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when 
it  is  in  our  power  to  teach  this  language,  we  shall  teach 
languages  in  which,  by  universal  confession,  there  are 
no  books  on  any  subject  which  deserve  to  be  compared 
to  our  own;  whether,  when  we  can  teach  European 
science,  we  shall  teach  systems  which,  by  universal  con- 
fession, whenever  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  dif- 
fer for  the  worse ;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize 
sound  philosophy  and  true  history,  we  shall  countenance, 
at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which  would 
disgrace  an  English  farrier — astronomy  which  would 
move  laughter  in  the  girls  at  an  English  boarding-school 
— history,  abounding  with  kings  thirty  feet  high  and 
reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long — and  geography,  made 
up  of  seas  of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter. 

"  We  are  not  without  experience  to  guide  us.  His- 
tory furnishes  several  analogous  cases,  and  they  all  teach 
the  same  lesson.  There  are  in  modern  times,  to  go  no 
farther,  two  memorable  instances  of  a  great  impulse 
given  to  the  mind  of  a  whole  society — of  prejudice  over- 
thrown— of  knowledge  diffused — of  taste  purified — of 
arts  and  sciences  planted  in  countries  which  had  recently 
been  ignorant  and  barbarous. 

"  The  first  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  great  re- 
vival of  letters  among  the  Western  nations  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  that  time  almost  everything  that  was  worth 
reading  was  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Eomans.  Had  our  ancestors  acted  as  the 
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Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  acted; 
had  they  neglected  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus ; 
had  they  confined  their  attention  to  the  old  dialects  of 
our  own  island;  had  they  printed  nothing  and  taught 
nothing  at  the  universities  but  chronicles  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  romances  in  Norman-French,  would  England  have 
been  what  she  now  is  ?  What  the  Greek  and  Latin  were 
to  the  contemporaries  of  More  and  Ascham,  our  tongue 
is  to  the  people  of  India.  The  literature  of  England  is 
now  more  valuable  than  that  of  classical  antiquity.  I 
doubt  whether  the  Sanscrit  literature  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  progenitors.  In  some 
departments — in  history,  for  example — I  am  certain  that 
it  is  much  less  so. 

"Another  instance  may  be  said  to  be  still  before  our 
eyes.  Within  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  na- 
tion which  had  previously  been  in  a  state  as  barbarous 
as  that  in  which  our  ancestors  were  before  the  Crusades, 
has  gradually  emerged  from  the  ignorance  in  which  it 
was  sunk,  and  has  taken  its  place  among  civilized  com- 
munities. I  speak  of  Eussia.  There  is  now  in  that 
country  a  large  educated  class,  abounding  with  persons 
fit  to  serve  the  state  in  the  highest  functions,  and  in  no 
wise  inferior  to  the  most  accomplished  men  who  adorn 
the  best  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  this  vast  empire,  which  in  the  time  of  our 
grandfathers  was  probably  behind  the  Punjab,  may,  in 
the  time  of  our  grandchildren,  be  pressing  close  on  France 
and  Britain  in  the  career  of  improvement.  And  how 
was  this  change  effected?  1N"ot  by  flattering  national 
prejudices ;  not  by  feeding  the  mind  of  the  young  Mus- 
covite with  the  old  woman's  stories  which  his  rude 
fathers  had  believed ;  not  by  filling  his  head  with  lying 
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legends  about  St.  Nicholas ;  not  by  encouraging  him  to 
study  the  great  question,  whether  the  world  was  or  was 
not  created  on  the  13th  of  September ;  not  by  calling 
him  '  a  learned  native '  when  he  has  mastered  all  these 
points  of  knowledge ;  but  by  teaching  him  those  foreign 
languages  in  which  the  greatest  mass  of  information 
had  been  laid  up,  and  thus  putting  all  that  information 
within  his  reach.  The  languages  of  Western  Europe 
civilized  Kussia.  I  can  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  for 
the  Hindoo  what  they  have  done  for  the  Tartar." 

This  minute  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever. 
The  Governor-General  decided  that  "the  great 
object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the 
promotion  of  European  literature  and  science 
among  the  natives  of  India  "  ;  the  committee  was 
reconstructed  in  accordance  with  the  new  views  ; 
and  Macaulay  entered  vigorously  upon  his  func- 
tions as  president.  His  task  was  an  arduous  one, 
for  the  methods  as  well  as  the  object  of  instruc- 
tion had  to  be  determined,  and  the  machinery 
put  in  motion.  It  occupied  Macaulay's  attention 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  in  India  ;  and 
the  innumerable  minutes  in  which  he  discusses 
various  phases  of  the  subject  are  worthy  of  the 
author  who  could  make  history  as  fascinating  as 
the  last  new  novel.  Here  is  his  comment  upon  a 
list  of  books  for  the  schools  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him  : 

"  I  must  frankly  own  that  I  do  not  like  the  list  of 
books.  Grammars  of  rhetoric  and  grammars  of  logic 
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are  among  the  most  useless  furniture  of  a  shelf.  Give  a 
boy  'Robinson  Crusoe.'  That  is  worth  all  the  gram- 
mars of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the  world.  We  ought  to 
procure  such  books  as  are  likely  to  give  the  children  a 
taste  for  the  literature  of  the  West ;  not  books  filled  with 
idle  distinctions  and  definitions  which  every  man  who 
has  learned  them  makes  haste  to  forget.  Who  ever  rea- 
soned better  for  having  been  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween a  syllogism  and  an  enthymeme?  Who  ever  com- 
posed with  greater  spirit  and  elegance  because  he  could 
define  an  oxymoron  or  an  aposiopesis  ?  I  am  not  jok- 
ing, but  writing  quite  seriously,  when  I  say  that  I  would 
much  rather  order  a  hundred  copies  of  '  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer '  for  our  schools  than  a  hundred  copies  of  any 
grammar  of  rhetoric  or  logic  that  ever  was  written." 

And  this  is  the  trenchant  manner  in  which  he 
disposes  of  a  proposed  coat  of  arms  for  Hooghly 
College  : 

"I  do  not  see  why  the  mummeries  of  European  her- 
aldry should  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  our  Indian 
system.  Heraldry  is  not  a  science  which  has  any  eter- 
nal rules.  It  is  a  system  of  arbitrary  canons,  originating 
in  pure  caprice.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  gro- 
tesque than  armorial  bearings,  considered  in  themselves. 
Certain  recollections,  certain  associations,  make  them 
interesting  in  many  cases  to  an  Englishman ;  but  in  those 
recollections  and  associations  the  natives  of  India  do  not 
participate.  A  lion  rampant,  with  a  folio  in  his  paw, 
with  a  man  standing  on  each  side  of  him,  with  a  tele- 
sdope  over  his  head,  and  with  a  Persian  motto  under  his 
feet,  must  seem  to  them  either  very  mysterious  or  very 
absurd." 
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The  other  great  work  which  occupied  Macau- 
lay's  attention  during  his  stay  in  Calcutta  was  the 
framing  of  a  criminal  code  for  the  whole  Indian 
empire.  He  had  two  colleagues  in  the  committee 
which  performed  the  task,  but  the  "Penal  Code" 
shows  throughout  unmistakable  traces  of  Macau- 
lay's  pen,  and  has  been  described  as  the  most 
readable,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  literary,  of 
all  digests.  It  was  not  finally  enacted  until  1860, 
having  in  the  mean  time  been  carefully  revised  by 
Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  and  unfavorable  criticism  of 
it  was  for  a  long  time  fashionable  ;  but  the  testi- 
mony of  so  eminent  a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen  is  conclusive.  He  says  :  "  The  draft  and 
the  revision  are  both  eminently  creditable  to  their 
authors ;  and  the  result  of  their  successive  efforts 
has  been  to  reproduce  in  a  concise  and  even  beau- 
tiful form  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  England." 

Active  as  he  was  in  his  official  employments, 
Macaulay  found  time  to  do  an  enormous  amount 
of  reading.  He  wrote  but  little  for  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review  " — the  article  on  Mackintosh's  His- 
tory and  the  famous  one  on  Bacon  being  the  only 
papers  he  sent  from  India — but  a  list  of  the  books 
he  read,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
would  seem  incredible.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Ellis  dated  December  30, 
1835: 

"  I  have  cast  up  my  reading  account,  and  brought  it 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1835.  It  includes  December, 
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1834;  for  I  came  into  my  house  and  unpacked  my 
books  at  the  end  of  November,  1834.  During  the  last 
thirteen  months  I  have  read  ^Eschylus  twice ;  Sophocles 
twice ;  Euripides  once ;  Pindar  twice  ;  Callimachus ; 
Apollonius  Khodius ;  Quintus  Calaber;  Theocritus  twice; 
Herodotus ;  Thucydides ;  almost  all  Xenophon's  works ; 
almost  all  Plato ;  Aristotle's  *  Politics,'  and  a  good  deal 
of  his  'Organon,'  besides  dipping  elsewhere  in  him; 
the  whole  of  Plutarch's  'Lives';  about  half  of  Lucian; 
two  or  three  books  of  Athenaeus;  PI autus  twice ;  Ter- 
ence twice ;  Lucretius  twice ;  Catullus  ;  Tibullus ;  Pro- 
pertius;  Lucan;  Statius;  Silius  Italicus;  Livy;  Velleius 
Paterculus;  Sallust;  Caesar;  and,  lastly,  Cicero.  I 
have,  indeed,  still  a  little  of  Cicero  left;  but  I  shall  fin- 
ish him  in  a  few  days.  I  am  now  deep  in  Aristophanes 
and  Lucian." 

In  the  next  letter,  dated  May  30,  1836,  he 
says  :  "  After  finishing  Cicero,  I  read  through  the 
works  of  both  the  Senecas,  father  and  son.  I  have 
read,  as  one  does  read  such  stuff,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  Annseus  Florus,  Lucius  Ampelius,  and  Au- 
relius  Victor.  I  haye  also  gone  through  Phae- 
drus.  I  am  now  better  employed.  I  am  now 
deep  in  the  '  Annals J  of  Tacitus,  and  I  am  at 
the  same  time  reading  Suetonius."  A  little  later 
he  mentions  Demosthenes,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  Aulus  Gellius,  Athanasius, 
and  Chrysostom.  And  so  the  list  lengthens  out. 
Even  one  reading  was  not  always  enough.  He 
read  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Aristophanes  four 
times  through  at  Calcutta,  Euripides  thrice,  Pla- 
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to  and  Tacitus  twice.  How  carefully  he  read,  too, 
is  proved,  says  his  biographer,  by  the  "pencil- 
marks,  single,  double,  and  treble,  which  meander 
down  the  margin  of  such  passages  as  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  student ;  and  by  the  remarks, 
literary,  historical,  and  grammatical,  with  which 
the  critic  has  interspersed  every  volume,  and 
sometimes  every  page. "  And  all  this,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  was  in  addition  to  keeping  up  with 
current  literature,  and  to  reading  "in  the  even- 
ings a  great  deal  of  English,  French,  and  Italian, 
and  a  little  Spanish." 

Thus  busily  and  usefully  employed,  and  with 
such  vast  opportunity  for  reading,  Macaulay  could 
hardly  have  been  positively  unhappy  ;  but  his  cor- 
respondence shows  that  his  stay  in  India  was  a 
genuine  exile,  and  he  had  hardly  landed  before  he 
began  to  count  the  years  and  the  months  ere  his 
return.  "I  have  no  words,"  he  says  in  one  let- 
ter, "to  tell  you  how  I  pine  for  England,  or  how 
intensely  bitter  exile  has  been  to  me,  though  I 
hope  that  I  have  borne  it  well.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
no  other  wish  than  to  see  my  country  again,  and 
die.  Let  me  assure  you  that  banishment  is  no 
light  matter.  No  person  can  judge  of  it  who  has 
not  experienced  it.  A  complete  revolution  in  all 
the  habits  of  life ;  an  estrangement  from  almost 
every  old  friend  and  acquaintance  ;  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean  between  the  exile  and  every- 
thing that  he  cares  for  ;  all  this  is,  to  me  at  least, 
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very  trying.  There  is  no  temptation  of  wealth  or 
power  which  would  induce  me  to  go  through  it 
again.  But  many  people  do  not  feel  as  I  do.  In- 
deed, the  servants  of  the  Company  rarely  have 
such  a  feeling ;  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
not  have  it,  for  they  are  sent  out  while  still  school- 
boys, and  when  they  know  little  of  the  world. 
The  moment  of  emigration  is  to  them  also  the 
moment  of  emancipation;  and  the  pleasures  of 
liberty  and  affluence  to  a  great  degree  compen- 
sate them  for  the  loss  of  their  home.  In  a  few 
years  they  become  Orientalized  ;  and,  by  the  time 
that  they  are  of  my  age,  they  would  generally  pre- 
fer India,  as  a  residence,  to  England.  But  it  is  a 
very  different  matter  when  a  man  is  transplanted 
at  thirty-three." 

Of  the  climate,  he  says  :  "  We  are  annually 
baked  four  months,  boiled  four  more,  and  allowed 
the  remaining  four  to  become  cool  if  we  can.  In- 
sects and  undertakers  are  the  only  living  creatures 
which  seem  to  enjoy  the  climate."  Even  the 
fruits  disappointed  him.  "  The  tropical  fruits  are 
wretched.  The  best  of  them  is  inferior  to  our 
apricot  or  gooseberry.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  had 
a  notion  of  its  being  the  most  exquisite  of  treats 
to  eat  plantains  and  yams  and  to  drink  palm- 
wine.  How  I  envied  my  father  for  having  en- 
joyed these  luxuries  !  I  have  now  enjoyed  them 
all,  and  I  have  found,  like  much  greater  men  on 
much  more  important  occasions,  that  all  is  van- 
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ity.  A  plantain  is  very  like  a  rotten  pear — so 
like,  that  I  would  lay  twenty  to  one  that  a  person 
blindfolded  would  not  discover  the  difference.  A 
yam  is  better.  It  is  like  an  indifferent  potato.  I 
tried  palm-wine  at  a  pretty  village  near  Madras, 
where  I  slept  one  night.  I  told  Captain  Barren 
that  I  had  been  curious  to  taste  that  liquor  ever 
since  I  first  saw,  eight  or  nine  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  picture  of  the  negro  climbing  the  tree  in 
Sierra  Leone.  The  next  morning  I  was  roused 
by  a  servant,  with  a  large  bowl  of  juice  fresh  from 
the  tree.  I  drank  it,  and  found  it  very  like  ginger- 
beer  in  which  the  ginger  has  been  sparingly  used." 
Fortunately  the  period  of  exile  was  much 
shorter  than  he  had  ventured  to  hope.  Though 
living  generously — ( '  more  handsomely,"  he  said, 
"than  any  other  member  of  the  Council" — he 
found  that  he  was  able  to  save  money  more  rapid- 
ly than  he  had  expected.  By  the  end  of  1837  he 
had  saved  a  sum  which,  added  to  a  legacy  of  £10,- 
000  that  had  been  left  him  by  his  uncle  General 
Macaulay  in  1836,  gave  him  a  competency  which 
he  described  as  "  small  indeed,  but  quite  sufficient 
to  render  me  as  perfectly  independent  as  if  I  were 
the  possessor  of  Burleigh  or  Chatsworth."  He 
therefore  only  waited  for  his  Penal  Code  to  be 
published,  and  then,  putting  the  finishing  stroke 
to  his  various  labors,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and,  in  company  with  the  Trevelyans,  sailed 
for  England  early  in  January,  1838. 
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The  homeward  yoyage  was  protracted  into  the 
sixth  month,  but  Macaulay  utilized  the  time  in 
acquiring  a  mastery  of  German.  Arriving  in 
London  in  June,  he  found  that  his  father  had 
died  the  previous  May,  but  that  the  world  at  large 
had  changed  less  during  his  absence  than  he  had 
been  prepared  to  expect. 


V. 

A  CABINET  MINISTER. 

THE  years  immediately  following  his  return 
from  India  are  those  in  which  Macaulay's  fortunes 
seemed  to  reach  their  culminating  point,  yet  they 
constitute  just  that  portion  of  his  career  which 
his  sincerest  admirers  must  look  back  upon  with 
least  satisfaction.  Up  to  this  time  his  participa- 
tion in  politics  had  been  not  only  agreeable  but 
helpful  to  him.  If  he  had  been  possessed  from 
the  beginning  of  an  independent  fortune,  one 
might  be  justified  in  grudging  every  hour  during 
which  he  gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind  ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  this 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case,  and  few  men 
have  ever  been  less  adapted  than  Macaulay  to  earn 
a  living  by  literary  drudgery.  No  doubt,  had  such 
been  his  fate,  he  would  have  acquitted  himself 
with  credit,  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that,  if  he  had  written  always  under  the  compul- 
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sion  of  necessity,  the  world  would  have  lost  the 
finest  and  most  characteristic  fruits  of  his  genius. 

Politics  had  furnished  him  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  an  honorable  competency  far 
earlier  and  far  easier  than  he  could  have  hoped  to 
acquire  it  in  literature,  and  in  doing  this  politics 
had  exhausted  the  benefits  which  it  could  bestow 
upon  him.  Higher  posts  in  the  political  hierarchy 
could  contribute  nothing  now  to  his  comfort  and 
very  little  to  his  fame — the  names  of  the  great 
majority  of  cabinet  ministers  are  forgotten  within 
a  month  after  their  successors  are  gazetted — while 
literature  beckoned  him  to  pursuits  which  were 
after  all  the  most  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  am- 
bition, and  which  alone  could  transmit  his  name 
to  "the  next  ages." 

In  the  remote  quiet  of  his  Indian  home,  Ma- 
caulay  was  keenly  sensible  of  all  this.  Writing  to 
a  friend  in  December,  1835,  he  says  : 

"  What  my  course  of  life  will  be  when  I  return  to  Eng- 
land is  very  doubtful.  But  I  am  more  than  half  deter- 
mined to  abandon  politics,  and  to  give  myself  wholly  to 
letters ;  to  undertake  some  great  historical  work  which 
may  be  at  once  the  business  and  the  amusement  of  my 
life;  and  to  leave  the  pleasures  of  pestiferous  rooms, 
sleepless  nights,  aching  heads,  and  diseased  stomachs,  to 
Roebuck  and  to  Praed. 

"  In  England  I  might  probably  be  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  But,  in  the  quiet  of  my  own  little  grass-plot — 
when  the  moon,  as  its  rising,  finds  me  with  the  *  Phi- 
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loctetes'  or  the  'De  Finibus'  in  my  hand  —  I  often 
wonder  what  strange  infatuation  leads  men,  who  can 
do  something  better,  to  squander  their  intellect,  their 
health,  their  energy,  on  such  objects  as  those  which  most 
statesmen  are  engaged  in  pursuing.  I  comprehend  per- 
fectly how  a  man  who  can  debate,  but  who  would  make 
a  very  indifferent  figure  as  a  contributor  to  an  annual  or 
a  magazine — such  a  man  as  Stanley,  for  example — should 
take  the  only  line  by  which  lie  can  attain  distinction. 
But  that  a  man  before  whom  the  two  paths  of  literature 
and  politics  lie  open,  and  who  might  hope  for  eminence 
in  either,  should  choose  politics,  and  quit  literature,  seems 
to  me  madness.  On  the  one  side  are  health,  leisure, 
peace  of  mind,  the  search  after  truth,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  friendship  and  conversation.  On  the  other 
side  are  almost  certain  ruin  to  the  constitution,  constant 
labor,  constant  anxiety.  Every  friendship  which  a  man 
may  have  becomes  precarious  as  soon  as  he  engages 
in  politics.  As  to  abuse,  men  soon  become  callous  to 
it ;  but  the  discipline  which  makes  them  callous  is  very 
severe.  And  for  what  is  it  that  a  man,  who  might, 
if  he  chose,  rise  and  lie  down  at  his  own  hour,  engage 
in  any  study,  enjoy  any  amusement,  and  visit  any  place, 
consents  to  make  himself  as  much  a  prisoner  as  if  he 
were  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet ;  to  be  tethered  dur- 
ing eleven  months  of  the  year  within  the  circle  of  half 
a  mile  round  Charing  Cross;  to  sit,  or  stand,  night 
after  night  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  inhaling  a  noisome 
atmosphere,  and  listening  to  harangues  of  which  nine 
tenths  are  far  below  the  level  of  a  leading  article  in  a 
newspaper  ?  For  what  is  it  that  he  submits,  day  after 
day,  to  see  the  morning  break  over  the  Thames,  and  then 
totters  home,  with  bursting  temples,  to  his  bed  ?  Is  it 
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for  fame?  Who  would  compare  the  fame  of  Charles 
Townshend  to  that  of  Hume,  that  of  Lord  North  to  that 
of  Gibbon,  that  of  Lord  Chatham  to  that  of  Johnson  ? 
Who  can  look  back  on  the  life  of  Burke,  and  not  regret 
that  the  years  which  he  passed  in  ruining  his  health 
and  temper  by  political  exertions  were  not  passed  in  the 
composition  of  some  great  and  durable  work  ?  Who  can 
read  the  letters  to  Atticus,  and  not  feel  that  Cicero  would 
have  been  an  infinitely  happier  and  better  man,  and  a  not 
less  celebrated  man,  if  he  had  left  us  fewer  speeches,  and 
more  Academic  Questions  and  Tusculan  Disputations  ?  if 
he  had  passed  the  time  which  he  spent  in  brawling  with 
Vatinius  and  Clodius  in  producing  a  history  of  Kome 
superior  even  to  that  of  Livy  ?  But  these,  as  I  said,  are 
meditations  in  a  quiet  garden,  situated  far  beyond  the 
contagious  influence  of  English  faction.  What  I  might- 
feel  if  I  again  saw  Downing  Street  and  Palace  Yard  is  an- 
other question.  I  tell  you  sincerely  my  present  feelings." 

That  these  feelings  persisted  at  least  until  after 
his  arrival  in  England  is  shown  by  the  following 
letter  to  Napier : 

"  3  CLABGES  STBEET,  LONDON,  June  14, 1838. 
"  DEAB  NAPIEB  :  I  did  not  need  your  letter  to  satisfy 
me  of  your  kindness,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  my  ar- 
rival would  give  you.  I  have  returned  with  a  small  in- 
dependence, but  still  an  independence.  All  my  tastes 
and  wishes  lead  me  to  prefer  literature  to  politics.  When 
I  say  this  to  my  friends  here,  some  of  them  think  that  I 
am  out  of  my  wits,  and  others  that  I  am  coquetting  to 
raise  my  price.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  I  am 
wise,  and  know  that  I  am  sincere. 

"Ever  yours  most  truly,  T.  B.  MAOAULAY." 
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He  sketched  the  plan  of  his  History,  and  even 
spoke  of  taking  up  his  residence  elsewhere  than  in 
London,  in  order  to  escape  the  distraction  of  a  town 
life.  In  October  he  started  for  a  tour  of  Italy, 
making  the  round  of  the  usual  sights,  and  enjoying 
them  immensely.  While  in  Florence  he  received 
a  confidential  letter  from  Lord  Melbourne  offering 
him  the  post  of  Judge- Advocate,  with  a  salary  of 
£2,500  a  year.  This  offer  he  was  wise  enough  to 
decline  without  hesitation,  but  accompanied  his 
refusal  with  the  intimation  that  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net might  tempt  him  to  enter  political  life  again. 
And  thus,  at  the  first  note  of  the  siren,  was  Macau- 
lay  swerved  from  that  course  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself  in  the  comparative  calm  of  his  re- 
tirement, and  in  which,  if  he  had  steadily  persisted, 
his  History  would  probably  have  been  something 
more  than  the  splendid  fragment  which  it  now  is. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  point  out 
that  Macaulay  was  actuated  in  his  return  to  politi- 
cal life  quite  as  much  by  a  chivalrous  sense  of 
duty  as  by  ambition.  He  was  keenly  sensible  that 
for  his  present  independence  he  was  indebted 
largely  to  his  political  reputation  and  his  party 
friends,  and  he  felt  that  there  would  be  something 
like  ingratitude  in  refusing  to  render  his  party 
such  assistance  as  he  could,  provided  he  were 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  his  services  would 
be  really  helpful  to  his  friends  and  at  the  same 
time  honorable  to  himself. 
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And  the  Cabinet  was  just  then  in  need  of  all 
the  help  it  could  get  from  any  quarter.  After 
the  stormy  and  heated  session  of  1835  its  fortunes 
had  steadily  declined  ;  its  measures  were  regular- 
ly mangled  and  curtailed  in  the  Commons  and 
quashed  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  sterile  debates, 
marked  by  angry  personal  quarrels,  had  taken  the 
place  of  vigorous  legislation ;  one  election  after 
another  showed  the  rising  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
"  the  month  of  May,  1839,  saw  the  leaders  of  the 
great  party,  which  had  marched  into  office  across 
the  steps  of  a  throne,  standing  feebly  at  bay  be- 
hind the  petticoats  of  their  wives  and  sisters." 
The  time  indeed  had  come  when  they  had  need 
of  all  the  eloquence  they  could  muster;  and  when, 
toward  the  end  of  May,  the  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age of  Mr.  Abercromby,  the  Speaker,  left  a  seat 
at  Edinburgh  vacant,  the  Ministers  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  have  Macaulay  accepted  as  the 
Whig  candidate.  The  electors,  not  insensible  to 
the  honor  of  being  represented  by  so  distinguished 
a  man,  gave  a  willing  response,  and  he  was  re- 
turned without  opposition. 

In  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs,  the  posi- 
tion of  an  independent  member,  representing  such 
a  constituency  as  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  far  more 
grateful  to  Macaulay  than  any  office  could  have 
been,  and  he  seems  really  to  have  en  joyed  the  first 
months  of  his  return  to  public  life.  He  signal- 
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ized  his  reentrance  upon  the  Parliamentary  stage 
by  a  number  of  speeches  in  which  he  revived  and 
justified  the  memories  of  his  former  eloquence, 
though  Jeffrey,  writing  from  London  on  April 
7,  1840,  says :  "  The  general  opinion  is  that  he 
has  not  succeeded  as  a  debater  as  much  as  was  ex- 
pected— too  scholastic  and  purely  argumentative, 
with  too  little  playfulness  or  personality.  But 
he  can  not  fail  in  the  long  run,  and  the  general 
opinion  of  his  talents  is  as  high  as  ever." 

His  election  to  Parliament,  however,  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  merely  preliminary  to  his  ele- 
vation to  high  office,  and  with  the  rapidly  declin- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Ministry  it  became  every  day 
more  necessary  for  them  to  lay  hold  of  every  prop. 
On  September  2, 1839,  Macaulay  writes  to  Napier  : 
"  Office  was  never  within  my  memory  so  little  at- 
tractive, and,  therefore,  I  fear  I  can  not,  as  a  man 
of  spirit,  flinch  if  it  is  offered  to  me."  On  the 
20th  he  announces  to  the  same  correspondent  that 
Lord  Melbourne  had  made  him  an  offer  of  the 
Secretaryship  at  War,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

He  accepted  the  offer  without  any  show  of  re- 
luctance, yet  without  elation,  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  position  with  his  cus- 
tomary zeal  and  vigor ;  but  he  had  hardly  attained 
to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  culminating  point 
of  his  ambition  and  success  before  he  began  to 
fret  under  the  restraints  which  it  imposed .  In 
April,  1841,  we  find  him  writing:  "I  pine  for 
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liberty  and  ease,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  pen.  I  have  all  that  I  want — a  small  compe- 
tence, domestic  happiness,  good  health  and  spir- 
its. If,  at  forty,  I  can  get  from  under  this  yoke, 
I  shall  not  easily  be  induced  to  bear  it  again." 

Fortunately,  release  from  the  yoke  was  not 
long  delayed.  The  sessions  of  1840  and  1841 
were  marked  by  a  series  of  confused  and  angry  dis- 
cussions, chiefly  on  Irish  affairs,  in  which  even 
Macaulay's  eloquence  could  not  prevent  the  Min- 
istry from  steadily  losing  ground.  Every  impor- 
tant measure  they  proposed  was  wrecked  in  the 
House  or  rejected  by  the  Peers,  and  at  last  the 
Government  was  reduced  to  such  a  plight  that 
"it  could  neither  stand  with  decency  nor  fall  with 
grace."  At  length,  on  June  4, 1841,  after  a  hotly 
contested  debate  lasting  five  days,  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  was  passed,  and  the  Ministry  re- 
solved upon  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  result  was  conclusive. 
Scotland  remained  faithful  to  the  Liberal  cause, 
and  Macaulay  was  returned  unopposed ;  but  in 
England,  where  the  Ministerial  concessions  to  the 
Free-Traders  had  alarmed  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest in  the  nation,  the  Whigs  were  smitten  hip 
and  thigh,  and  reduced  to  a  scarcely  more  than  re- 
spectable Parliamentary  Opposition.  No  alterna- 
tive now  remained  to  the  Melbourne  Ministry  but 
to  step  down  and  out. 

That  Macaulay,  at  least,  was  neither  surprised 
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nor  grieved  by  the  change  of  government  is  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  elec- 
tors was  made  known : 

"I  am  not  at  all  disappointed  by  the  elections.  They 
have  ended  very  nearly  as  I  expected.  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  have  not  for  many  years  been  so  happy  as  I  am 
at  present.  Before  I  went  to  India,  I  had  no  prospect, 
in  the  event  of  a  change  of  government,  except  that  of 
living  by  my  pen,  and  seeing  my  sisters  governesses.  In 
India  I  was  an  exile.  When  I  came  back,  I  was  for  a 
time  at  liberty.  But  I  had  before  me  the  prospect  of 
parting  in  a  few  months,  probably  for  ever,  with  my 
dearest  sister  and  her  children.  That  misery  was  re- 
moved. But  I  found  myself  in  office,  a  member  of  a  Gov- 
ernment wretchedly  weak  and  struggling  for  existence. 
Now  I  am  free.  I  am  independent.  I  am  in  Parliament, 
as  honorably  seated  as  man  can  be.  My  family  is  com- 
fortably off.  I  have  leisure  for  literature,  yet  I  am  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  writing  for  money.  If  I  had 
to  choose  a  lot  from  all  that  there  are  in  human  life,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  prefer  any  to  that  which  has 
fallen  to  me.  I  am  sincerely  and  thoroughly  contented." 

So  large  a  share  of  Macaulay's  happiness  was 
centered  in  his  domestic  and  family  relations 
that  when  he  describes  himself  as  "  sincerely  and 
thoroughly  contented"  it  may  be  inferred  from 
that  alone  that  these  relations  were  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state.  And  such  indeed  was.  the  case  at  this 
time.  When  his  brother-in-law  had  accompanied 
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him  from  India  in  1838,  it  was  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence which,  at  best,  it  was  not  hoped  could  be 
prolonged  beyond  a  year,  and  this  was  the  one 
drop  of  gall  in  Macaulay's  cup  at  this  otherwise 
happy  period;  but  in  1839  Mr.  Trevelyan  most 
unexpectedly  received  the  appointment  of  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  "  This  event," 
writes  Lady  Trevelyan,  "  of  course  made  England 
our  home  during  your  uncle's  life.  He  could 
never  afterward  speak  of  it  without  emotion. 
Throughout  the  autumn  of  1839,  his  misery  at 
the  prospect  of  our  return  to  India  was  the  most 
painful  and  hourly  trial ;  and  when  the  joy  and 
relief  came  upon  us  it  restored  the  spring  and  flow 
of  his  spirits.  He  took  a  house  in  Great  George 
Street,  and  insisted  on  our  all  living  together ; 
and  a  most  happy  year  1840  was."  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  the  Trevelyans  removed  to  Clapham, 
within  easy  reach  ;  and  Macaulay  then  quartered 
himself  in  a  commodious  set  of  rooms  on  a  second 
floor  of  the  Albany,  "a  situation,"  as  he  says, 
"which  no  younger  son  of  a  duke  need  be 
ashamed  to  put  on  his  card."  Here,  with  his  con- 
stantly-growing library  around  him,  he  led  a  life 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste — "college  life  at  the 
West  End  of  London." 

Irksome  as  Macaulay  found  the  exactions  of 
his  official  life  to  be,  the  amount  of  literary  work 
which  he  accomplished  at  this  period  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  yoke  must  on  the  whole 
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have  sat  lightly  upon  him.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  his  contributions  to  the  "Edinburgh 
Beview"  were  most  copious  and  most  valuable. 
The  essays  on  "  Church  and  State,"  "  Lord  Olive," 
"Banke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  and  "Warren 
Hastings,"  and  the  sketch  of  Lord  Holland,  were 
all  the  product  of  this  prolific  and  teeming  period ; 
and  his  correspondence  shows  that  he  was  medi- 
tating as  many  other  themes  which  never  found 
him  with  the  leisure  requisite  for  their  treatment. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  a  Cabinet  Minister 
who,  besides  bearing  the  burden  of  his  own  de- 
partment, was  the  chief  spokesman  and  defender 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  desperately  strug- 
gling Ministry,  would  have  had  occupation  enough 
in  the  political  sphere ;  but  there  was  probably 
no  period  of  Macaulay's  life  when  literary  work 
was  at  once  so  easy  and  so  grateful  to  him. 

Though  not  published  until  somewhat  later  (in 
1842)  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome  "  were  also,  in 
part  at  least,  the  product  of  this  period.  Macau- 
lay  speaks  of  them  in  a  letter  as  having  been  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  in  India ;  but,  while  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  planned  and  perhaps 
partially  composed  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was 
saturated  with  classic  literature,  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  they  were  given  their  final  shape  and 
equipped  for  the  press  during  the  period  under 
notice.  The  first  mention  of  them  that  we  find 
is  in  an  entry  in  his  diary  under  date  of  December 
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18,  1838.  He  was  then  sight-seeing  in  Borne, 
and  records  that  he  had  just  altered  some  part  of 
"Horatius"  to  his  mind.  Under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 13,  1839,  he  mentions  that  he  went  "to  Ellis 
and  repeated  to  him  '  Eomulus/  the  alterations 
in  ' Horatius,'  and  the  beginning  of  'Virginia."' 
Other  letters  of  the  period  refer  to  them,  and 
finally,  in  July,  1842,  he  announces  to  Napier 
that  he  proposes  to  publish  them  the  next  No- 
vember. He  thinks  that,  "  though  they  are  but 
trifles,  they  may  pass  for  scholar-like  and  not  in- 
elegant trifles "  ;  and  though,  when  published, 
their  success  was  immediate  and  most  flattering, 
his  judgment  of  them  remained  the  same.  In  a 
letter  dated  November  16,  1842,  he  says  : 

"  Almost  all  my  friends,  I  believe,  expected  that  I 
should  produce  something  deserving  only  to  be  bound 
up  with  Lord  John's  unlucky  *  Don  Carlos.'  So  much 
the  better  for  me.  Where  people  look  for  no  merit,  a 
little  merit  goes  a  great  way ;  and,  without  the  smallest 
affectation  of  modesty,  I  ^confess  that  the  success  of  my 
little  book  has  far  exceeded  its  just  claims.  I  shall  be  in 
no  hurry  to  repeat  the  experiment ;  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  a  second  attempt  would  be  made  under  much  less 
favorable  circumstances.  A  far  more  severe  test  would 
now  be  applied  to  my  verses.  I  shall,  therefore,  like  a 
wise  gamester,  leave  off  while  I  am  a  winner,  and  not 
cry  Double  or  Quits." 

But  highly  as  we  may  estimate  such  essays  as 
those  on  Lord  Olive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  Ranke's 
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History  of  the  Popes,  sorry  as  we  should  be  to 
lose  the  Eoman  Lays,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
feeling  that  even  these  are  not  an  entirely  ade- 
quate product  of  the  period  when  the  faculties, 
the  health,  and  the  energy  of  Macaulay  were  at 
their  prime  ;  and  the  most  gratifying  result  of  his 
loss  of  office  was  that  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  de- 
vote himself  to  that  great  work,  the  plan  of  which 
had  already  lain  long  in  his  mind  awaiting  the 
leisure  to  prosecute  it. 


VI. 

THE    "HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND." 

IT  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  that 
Macaulay  regarded  his  Essays  as  purely  ephem- 
eral productions.  The  popular  demand  which 
compelled  him  to  publish  them  in  book  form,  and 
their  great  and  immediate  success  when  so  pub- 
lished, did  not  alter  his  opinion  of  their  charac- 
ter, but  only  confirmed  him  in  the  resolve  to  pro- 
duce something  which  should  be  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  his  powers  and  his  reputation.  His 
correspondence  shows  that,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  "Edinburgh  Ee- 
view,"  his  contributions  were,  as  he  says,  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  and  a  convenient  re- 
source for  eking  out  an  inadequate  income.  If 
he  valued  them  at  all  for  any  other  reason  than 
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these,  it  was  because  they  furthered  those  politi- 
cal aspirations  which  at  that  period  were  predom- 
inant in  his  mind. 

Very  soon,  however,  in  spite  of  his  success  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Macaulay  discovered  that 
politics  were  but  little  more  to  his  liking  than  the 
liw  had  been ;  and,  the  applause  accorded  to  his 
Essays  having  convinced  him  that  an  honorable 
career  in  letters  ]ay  open  to  him,  the  strong  bent 
of  his  mind  was  not  long  in  asserting  itself.  It  was 
wh'le  he  was  in  India,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
correspondence,  that  he  first  deliberately  balanced 
aganst  each  other  the  relative  attractions  of  poli- 
tics and  letters,  giving  an  unqualified  verdict  in 
firor  of  letters ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  first 
onceived  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  some 
•work  which  should  entitle  him  to  an  enduring 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  From  that 
time,  though  politics  still  claimed  a  large  share 
of  his  attention,  his  ambition  and  his  interest 
vere  absorbed  almost  entirely  by  his  literary  work, 
tnd  we  have  already  seen  that  as  time  went  on  he 
became  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  restraints 
of  public  life. 

Simultaneously  with  the  resolve  to  devote  the 
prime  of  his  life  to  letters  instead  of  politics  arose 
the  conviction  that  history  was  that  department 
of  letters  in  which  he  was  best  adapted  to  succeed. 
No  writer  has  ever  formed  a  juster  or  more  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  quality  and  limitations  of  his 
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own  powers  than  did  Macaulay.  Though  his  lit- 
erary verdicts  have  molded  the  opinions  of  two  gen- 
erations of  readers,  he  never  valued  himself  great- 
ly upon  his  criticism  ;  and  the  enormous  popular- 
ity of  his  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  never  misled 
him  for  a  moment  into  imagining  himself  a  poet  in 
that  high  sense  which  would  justify  him  in  divert- 
ing his  attention  from  other  things  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Napier,  who  iad 
asked  him  to  review  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott," 
he  says  :  ( f  I  have  done  my  best  to  ascertain  vhat 
I  can  and  what  I  can  not  do.  There  are  esten- 
sive  classes  of  subjects  which  I  think  myself  able 
to  treat  as  few  people  can  treat  them.  After  to, 
you  can  not  suspect  me  of  any  affectation  of  mol- 
esty.  And  you  will,  therefore,  believe  that  I  tell  y»u 
what  I  sincerely  think  when  I  say  that  I  am  rot 
successful  in  analyzing  the  effect  of  works  of  ge- 
nius. I  have  written  several  things  on  historical, 
political,  and  moral  questions,  of  which  I  am  no; 
ashamed,  and  by  which  I  should  be  willing  to  te 
estimated.  But  I  have  never  written  a  page  <f 
criticism  on  poetry  or  the  fine  arts  which  I  woull 
not  burn  if  I  had  the  power.  .  .  .  Hazlitt  used 
to  say  of  himself,  ' I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.' 
The  case  with  me  is  directly  the  reverse.  I  have 
a  strong  and  acute  enjoyment  of  great  works  of 
the  imagination ;  but  I  have  never  habituated 
myself  to  dissect  them.  Perhaps  I  enjoy  them 
the  more  keenly  for  that  very  reason.  Such 
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books  as  Lessing's  <  Laocoon,'  such  passages  as  the 
criticism  on  '  Hamlet '  in '  Wilhelm  Meister/  fill  me 
with  wonder  and  despair." 

To  history  he  was  drawn  alike  by  his  tastes, 
his  inclinations,  and  his  studies.  Of  his  Essays, 
those  dealing  with  historical  or  biographical 
subjects  are  incomparably  the  best;  and  even 
before  the  thought  of  writing  a  formal  history 
had  occurred  to  him  he  was  more  profoundly 
versed  than  any  living  Englishman  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  The  essay  on  History  which  he 
contributed  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for 
May,  1828,  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing 
the  early  period  at  which  he  had  begun  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  nature  and  aims  of  historical  com- 
position. That  essay  is  in  the  main  a  summary 
characterization  of  the  leading  historians,  ancient 
and  modern,  but  it  was  evidently  written  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  author  to  record 
his  views  upon  history  in  general.  As  these  views 
remained  unaltered,  and  at  a  later  period  deter- 
mined the  character  of  Macaulay's  own  work,  it 
is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  reproduce  the  more 
significant  passages.  Here  is  a  paragraph  near 
the  beginning  of  the  essay,  in  which  he  enumer- 
ates the  qualities  which  the  ideal  historian  should 


"  History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples.  Unhappily,  what  the  philosophy  gains  in 
soundness  and  depth  the  examples  generally  lose  in 
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vividness.  A  perfect  historian  must  possess  an  imagi- 
nation sufficiently  powerful  to  make  his  narrative  affect- 
ing and  picturesque.  Yet  he  must  control  it  so  abso- 
lutely as  to  content  himself  with  the  materials  which  he 
finds,  and  to  refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by  addi- 
tions of  his  own.  He  must  be  a  profound  and  ingenious 
reasoner.  Yet  he  must  possess  sufficient  self-command 
to  abstain  from  casting  his  facts  in  the  mold  of  his  hy- 
pothesis. Those  who  can  justly  estimate  these  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
every  writer  should  have  failed,  either  in  the  narrative 
or  in  the  speculative  department  of  history." 

Further  on,  lie  complains  that  while  historians 
are  practicing  all  the  arts  of  controversy  they  mis- 
erably neglect  the  art  of  narrative — the  art  of  in- 
teresting the  affections  and  presenting  pictures  to 
the  imagination : 

"The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain  an  aristo- 
cratical  contempt  for  the  writers  of  memoirs.  They 
think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  men  who  describe  the 
revolutions  of  nations  to  dwell  on  the  details  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  biography.  They  have  imposed  on 
themselves  a  code  of  conventional  decencies  as  absurd  as 
that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  French  drama. 
The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  circumstances 
are  omitted  or  softened  down,  because,  as  we  are  told, 
they  are  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history.  The 
majesty  of  history  seems  to  resemble  the  majesty  of  the 
poor  King  of  Spain,  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony  be- 
cause the  proper  dignitaries  were  not  at  hand  to  render 
him  assistance. 
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"  That  history  would  be  more  amusing  if  this  etiquette 
were  relaxed  will,  we  suppose,  be  acknowledged.  But 
would  it  be  less  dignified  or  less  useful  ?  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  one  past  event  is  important  and 
another  insignificant  ?  No  past  event  has  any  intrinsic 
importance.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  valuable  only  as  it 
leads  us  to  form  just  calculations  with  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture. A  history  which  does  not  serve  this  purpose, 
though  it  may  be  filled  with  battles,  treaties,  and  com- 
motions, is  as  useless  as  the  series  of  turnpike  tickets 
collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Mite. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead  of  filling 
hundreds  of  folio  pages  with  copies  of  state  papers,  in 
which  the  same  assertions  and  contradictions  are  repeat- 
ed till  the  reader  is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had 
condescended  to  be  the  Boswell  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  exhibited  to  us  the  wise  and 
lofty  self-government  of  Hampden,  leading  while  he 
seemed  to  follow,  and  propounding  unanswerable  argu- 
ments in  the  strongest  forms  with  the  modest  air  of  an 
inquirer  anxious  for  information ;  the  delusions  which 
misled  the  noble  spirit  of  Vane ;  the  coarse  fanaticism 
which  concealed  the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  des- 
tined to  control  a  mutinous  army  and  a  factious  people, 
to  abase  the  flag  of  Holland,  to  arrest  the  victorious  arms 
of  Sweden,  and  to  hold  the  balance  firm  between  the 
rival  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain.  Let  us  suppose 
that  he  had  made  his  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  talk  in 
their  own  style ;  that  he  had  reported  some  of  the  rib- 
aldry of  Rupert's  pages,  and  some  of  the  cant  of  Har- 
rison and  Fleetwood.  Would  not  his  work  in  that  case 
have  been  more  interesting  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  accurate  ? 
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"  A  history  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be 
true  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The  circumstances 
which  have  most  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
the  changes  of  manners  and  morals,  the  transition  of  com- 
munities from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ig- 
norance, from  ferocity  to  humanity — these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  noiseless  revolutions.  Their  progress  is  rarely 
indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased  to  call  impor- 
tant events.  They  are  not  achieved  by  armies,  or  enact- 
ed by  senates.  They  are  sanctioned  by  no  treaties  and 
recorded  in  no  archives.  They  are  carried  on  in  every 
school,  in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters, 
at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current  of  society 
presents  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  under  current  flows.  We 
read  of  defeats  and  victories.  But  we  know  that  nations 
may  be  miserable  amid  victories  and  prosperous  amid 
defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise  ministers  and  of  the 
rise  of  profligate  favorites.  But  we  must  remember  how 
small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil  effected  by  a  single 
statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great  social 
system. 

"  Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  mount- 
ed on  an  elephant,  and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the 
internal  structure  of  the  vast  animal,  from  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  hide.  The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the  geol- 
ogists ;  but  it  is  very  applicable  to  those  historians  who 
write  as  if  the  body  politic  were  homogeneous,  who  look 
only  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  never  think  of  the 
mighty  and  various  organization  which  lies  deep  be- 
low." 

Returning  again  to  the  definition  of  the  per- 
fect historian,  he  says  : 
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"  The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He 
relates  no  fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  charac- 
ters, which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony. 
But,  by  judicious  selection,  rejection,  and  arrangement, 
he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions  which  have  been 
usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narrative  a  due  subordination 
is  observed :  some  transactions  are  prominent ;  others 
retire.  But  the  scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is 
increased  or  diminished,  not  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  them,  but  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society  and 
the  nature  of  man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp, 
and  the  senate.  But  he  shows  us  also  the  nation.  He 
considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  fa- 
miliar saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice  which  is 
not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws, 
of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to  mark  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  Men  will  not  merely  be  described, 
but  will  be  made  intimately  known  to  us.  The  changes 
of  manners  will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  gen- 
eral phrases  or  a  few  extracts  from  statistical  documents, 
but  by  appropriate  images  presented  in  every  line." 

More  than  a  dozen  years  intervened  between 
the  penning  of  these  paragraphs  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Macaulay's  own  historical  labors,  yet  in 
them  will  be  found  the  theory  upon  which  he 
worked  and  the  ideal  at  which  he  aimed,  and 
there  has  been  no  more  graphic  summary  of  the 
features  in  which  his  history  differs  from  all  pre- 
vious works  in  a  similar  field. 

According  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  the  first  germ  of 
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Macaulay's  "  History  of  England  "  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  prize  essay  which  he  wrote  while  at  college 
in  competition  for  a  reward  of  ten  pounds  provid- 
ed by  a  certain  Mr.  Greaves  for  "the  junior  bach- 
elor of  Trinity  College  who  wrote  the  best  essay 
on  the  '  Conduct  and  Character  of  "William  the 
Third.' 9y  The  essay  obtained  the  prize  and  is  said 
to  be  still  in  existence  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  tes- 
timony to  the  early  maturity  of  Macaulay's  powers 
that  this  youthful  performance  contains  a  vivid 
and  accurate  outline  of  that  great  work  in  whose 
pages  William  of  Orange  stands  as  the  central  fig- 
ure. "The  characters  of  James,  of  Shaftesbury, 
of  William  himself  ;  the  Popish  plot ;  the  strug- 
gle over  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  the  reaction  from 
Puritanic  rigor  into  the  license  of  the  Restoration, 
are  drawn  on  the  same  lines  and  painted  in  the 
same  colors  as  those  with  which  the  world  is  now 
familiar.  The  style  only  wants  condensation,  and 
a  little  of  the  humor  which  he  had  not  yet  learned 
to  transfer  from  his  conversation  to  his  writings, 
in  order  to  be  worthy  of  his  mature  powers." 

If  this  was  indeed  the  origin  of  Macaulay's 
magnum  opus,  then  the  somewhat  eccentric  mu- 
nificence of  Mr.  Greaves  produced  results  for  which 
even  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  hope ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  mere  coinci- 
dence than  a  determining  fact,  and  at  any  rate  the 
scheme  lay  dormant  for  many  years  in  the  au- 
thor's mind.  It  was  in  India,  as  we  have  seen, 
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that  Macaulay  formed  the  resolution  to  undertake 
"some  great  historical  work"  which  might  be 
at  once  the  business  and  the  amusement  of  his 
life ;  but  the  first  indication  that  the  design  had 
taken  definite  shape  in  his  mind  is  to  be  found  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Napier  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1838.  In  this  let- 
ter he  declares  himself  "  sick  of  the  monotonous 
succession  of  parties,"  and  determined  to  quit 
politics  for  letters,  and  then  adds  : 

"  There  is  little  chance  that  I  shall  see  Scotland  this 
year.  In  the  autumn  I  shall  probably  set  ont  for  Eome, 
and  return  to  London  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
turn, I  shall  seriously  commence  my  History.  The  first 
part  (which,  I  think,  will  take  up  five  octavo  volumes) 
will  extend  from  the  Eevolution  to  the  commencement 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  long  administration ;  a  period  of 
three  or  four  and  thirty  very  eventful  years.  From  the 
commencement  of  Walpole's  administration  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  events  may  be  dis- 
patched more  concisely.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war  it  will  again  become  necessary  to  be 
copious.  These,  at  least,  are  my  present  notions.  How 
far  I  shall  bring  the  narrative  down  I  have  not  deter- 
mined. The  death  of  George  the  Fourth  would  be  the 
best  baiting-place.  The  History  would  tben  be  an  en- 
tire view  of  all  transactions  which  took  place,  between 
the  Revolution  which  brought  the  Crown  into  harmony 
with  the  Parliament,  and  the  Revolution  which  brought 
the  Parliament  into  harmony  with  the  nation.  But 
there  are  great  and  obvious  objections  to  contempo- 
rary history.  To  be  sure,  if  I  live  to  be  seventy,  the 
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events  of  George  the  Fourth's  reign  will  be  to  me  then 
what  the  American  war  and  the  Coalition  are  to  me  now." 

During  the  continental  tour  above  referred  to 
his  thoughts  appear  to  have  been  about  equally 
divided  between  the  proposed  History  and  the 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  which  he  was  then  revis- 
ing amid  the  scenes  where  the  events  described  in 
them  are  supposed  to  have  occurred.  In  his  jour- 
nal, under  date  of  December  18,  1838,  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry : 

"  I  staid  at  home  till  late,  reading  and  meditating.  I 
have  altered  some  parts  of  '  Horatius '  to  my  mind ;  and 
I  have  thought  a  good  deal  during  the  last  few  days 
about  my  History.  The  great  difficulty  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  is  the  beginning.  How  is  it  to  be  joined  on  to 
the  preceding  events  ?  Where  am  I  to  commence  it  ?  I 
can  not  plunge,  slap-dash,  into  the  middle  of  events  and 
characters.  I  can  not,  on  the  other  hand,  write  a  history 
of  the  whole  reign  of  James  the  Second  as  a  preface  to 
the  history  of  William  the  Third ;  and,  if  I  did,  a  history 
of  Charles  the  Second  would  still  be  equally  necessary, 
as  a  preface  to  that  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  I 
sympathize  with  the  poor  man  who  began  the  war  of 
Troy  *  gemino  ab  ovo.1  But,  after  much  consideration, 
I  think  that  I  can  manage,  by  the  help  of  an  introduc- 
tory chapter  or  two,  to  glide  imperceptibly  into  the  full 
current  of  my  narrative.  I  am  more  and  more  in  love 
with  the  subject.  I  really  think  that  posterity  will  not 
willingly  let  my  book  die." 

Early  in  the  following  year  appeared  another 
entry,  brief  but  interesting  : 
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"Friday,  March  9th:  I  began  my  History  with  a 
sketch  of  the  early  revolutions  of  England.  Pretty  well ; 
but  a  little  too  stately  and  rhetorical." 

What  progress  was  made  at  that  time  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  have  been  very  slight,  as  the 
author  was  chiefly  occupied  in  collecting  material, 
and  within  a  few  months  was  drawn  once  more 
into  the  political  field  which  he  had  declared  him- 
self resolved  to  abandon.  During  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter,  the  History  appears  to 
have  been  laid  aside  entirely ;  such  leisure  as  Ma- 
caulay  could  snatch  from  his  parliamentary  and 
official  duties  being  used  in  writing  essays  for  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  to  which  at  this  period  he 
contributed  more  copiously  than  ever. 

Comment  has  often  been  made  upon  the  ever- 
to-be-regretted  fact  that  while  Macaulay  could 
make  opportunities  for  frequent  articles  in  the 
"Review,"  and  while  his  health  was  being  im- 
paired by  the  double  strain  to  which  he  thus  sub- 
jected himself,  he  allowed  the  great  work  which 
should  have  absorbed  all  his  energies  to  remain  en- 
tirely in  abeyance.  But  he  has  himself  given  what 
is  doubtless  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter.  In 
a  letter  written  at  a  later  period  he  says  :  "  There 
are  people  who  can  carry  on  twenty  works  at  a 
time.  Southey  would  write  the  history  of  Brazil 
before  breakfast,  an  ode  after  breakfast,  then  the 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War  till  dinner,  and  an 
article  for  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  in  the  evening. 
10 
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But  I  am  of  a  different  temper.  I  never  write  to 
please  myself  until  my  subject  has  for  the  time 
driven  away  every  other  out  of  my  head.  When 
I  turn  from  one  work  to  another  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  lost  in  the  mere  transition."  A  review 
article  he  could  dash  off  in  a  week,  during  one  of 
those  intervals  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
engaged  in  routine  business;  but  a  continuous 
work  like  his  History  demanded  his  undivided 
attention,  and,  as  soon  as  he  set  himself  seriously 
to  his  historical  labors,  he  ceased  entirely  to 
write  for  the  "  Eeview "  and  was  very  rarely  in 
his  seat  in  the  House. 

In  the  mean  time  two  precious  years  had  been 
lost,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1841 
that  he  was  able  to  resume  the  work  which  had 
been  planned  in  1838  and  begun  in  1839.  With 
what  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  he  resumed  it  is 
shown  by  his  correspondence  at  this  period. 
Within  a  month  or  two  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry  had  released  him  from  the 
cares  of  office,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Napier  (under 
date  of  November  5,  1841)  : 

"  I  have  at  last  begun  my  historical  labors ;  I  can  hard- 
ly say  with  how  much  interest  and  delight.  I  really  do 
not  think  that  there  is  in  our  literature  so  great  a  void 
as  that  which  I  am  trying  to  supply.  English  history, 
from  1688  to  the  French  Revolution,  is,  even  to  educated 
people,  almost  a  terra  incognita.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  quite  an  even  chance  whether  even  such  a  man 
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as  Empson,  or  Senior,  can  repeat  accurately  the  names 
of  the  prime  ministers  of  that  time  in  order.  The  ma- 
terials of  an  amusing  narrative  are  immense.  I  shall  not 
he  satisfied  unless  I  produce  something  which  shall  for 
a  few  days  supersede  the  last  fashionable  novel  on  the 
tables  of  young  ladies." 

Even  now,  however,  when  he  had  addressed 
himself  systematically  to  his  task,  the  work  did 
not  progress  with  that  rapidity  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  writer  who  was  accustomed 
to  devote  but  a  few  weeks  to  the  most  elaborate 
of  his  essays.  The  delay  was  due  in  part  to  the 
demands  which  public  affairs  still  made  upon  his 
attention.  Though  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Government,  Macaulay  was  still  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  as  long  as  he  could  be  instrumental  in 
furthering  objects  which  he  considered  good,  his 
sense  of  duty  would  not  permit  him  to  with- 
draw into  that  seclusion  which  as  a  man  of  letters 
he  craved.  During  the  five  years  following  1841 
he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  House, 
he  participated  in  nearly  all  the  set  party  fights 
that  from  time  to  time  took  place,  and,  when 
subjects  came  to  the  front  on  which  his  knowl- 
edge was  great  and  his  opinion  strongly  marked, 
he  interposed  with  decisive  effect.  How  seri- 
ously this  interfered  with  his  literary  labors  may 
be  inferred  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1845. 
"Parliamentary  business,"  he  says,  "prevents 
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me  from  writing  a  line.  I  am  preparing  for 
Lord  John's  debate  on  sugar,  and  for  Joseph 
Hume's  debate  on  India ;  and  it  is  one  of  my 
infirmities — an  infirmity,  I  grieve  to  say,  quite 
incurable — that  I  can  not  correctly  and  heart- 
ily apply  my  mind  to  several  subjects  together. 
When  an  approaching  debate  is  in  my  head, 
it  is  to  no  purpose  that  I  sit  down  at  my  desk  to 
write  history,  and  I  soon  get  up  again  in  disgust." 
All  the  leisure  that  he  could  command  was  loyally 
devoted  to  his  History,  but  it  was  not  until  his 
defeat  at  Edinburgh  in  1847  released  him  alto- 
gether from  public  life  that  he  was  able  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  first  two  volumes. 

But,  if  the  delay  was  partly  due  to  the  inter- 
ruptions of  politics,  it  was  due  at  least  as  much 
to  the  minute  and  painstaking  care  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  work.  No  writer  ever  deserved 
better  than  Macaulay  the  compliment  which  Cecil 
paid  to  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  :  "I  know  that  he  can 
labor  terribly."  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Napier  in 
which  he  first  sketches  the  outline  of  the  History, 
he  announces  his  intention  to  "visit  the  scenes 
of  all  the  principal  events  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  also  on  the  Continent " ;  and 
this  intention  he  faithfully  and  systematically  car- 
ried out.  He  saw  Glencoe  in  rain  and  in  sun- 
shine ;  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Killiecrankie  for 
the  special  purpose  of  walking  up  the  old  road 
that  skirts  the  Garry,  in  order  to  verify  the  re- 
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ceived  accounts  of  the  time  spent  by  the  English 
army  in  mounting  the  pass  which  they  were  to 
descend  at  a  quicker  rate ;  and  lie  spent  a  fort- 
night in  examining  the  scenes  of  the  Irish  war. 
Two  days  were  passed  in  Londonderry.  "He 
penetrated  into  every  corner  where  there  still 
lurked  a  vestige  of  the  past,  and  called  upon  every 
inhabitant  who  was  acquainted  with  any  tradition 
worth  the  hearing.  He  drove  through  the  sub- 
urbs ;  he  sketched  a  ground-plan  of  the  streets ; 
alone  or  in  company,  he  walked  four  times  round 
the  wall  of  the  city  for  which  he  was  to  do  what 
Thucydides  had  done  for  Plataea."  Many  note- 
books were  filled  with  the  gleanings  and  impres- 
sions of  these  visits ;  and  the  result  is  that  Macau- 
lay's  descriptive  passages  have  a  sharpness  of  out- 
line and  a  vividness  of  coloring  which  make  the 
corresponding  pictures  of  other  historians  seem 
pale  and  indistinct. 

Nor  was  Macaulay  less  thorough  and  exhaustive 
in  those  researches  which  are  thought  to  fall  more 
distinctly  within  the  province  of  the  historian. 
Not  content  with  consulting  the  commonly  accept- 
ed authorities,  he  gathered  enormous  stores  of 
previously  unused  material  from  every  public  and 
private  library  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  he  ran- 
sacked the  archives  of  France  and  Holland ;  he 
levied  upon  every  department  of  literature,  as  well 
as  upon  the  state-paper  offices  ;  he  turned  over  the 
stock  in  trade  of  every  book-stall  in  London  ;  and 
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he  studied  with  tireless  patience  every  pamphlet 
or  even  street-song  upon  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him  provided  it 
threw  even  the  feeblest  ray  of  light  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  period  under  treatment ;  and  what- 
ever he  had  once  possessed  himself  of  was  produ- 
cible at  a  moment's  notice.  "  Take  at  hazard," 
says  Thackeray,  "  any  three  pages  of  the  Essays 
or  History ;  and,  glimmering  below  the  stream 
of  the  narrative,  you,  an  average  reader,  see  one, 
two,  three,  a  half-score  of  allusions  to  other  his- 
toric facts,  characters,  literature,  poetry,  with 
which  you  are  acquainted.  Your  neighbor,  who 
has  Ms  reading  and  his  little  stock  of  literature 
stowed  away  in  his  mind,  shall  detect  more  points, 
allusions,  happy  touches,  indicating  not  only  the 
prodigious  memory  and  vast  learning  of  this  mas- 
ter, but  the  wonderful  industry,  the  honest,  hum- 
ble previous  toil  of  this  great  scholar.  He  reads 
twenty  books  to  write  a  sentence  ;  he  travels  a 
hundred  miles  to  make  a  line  of  description." 

In  regard  to  Macaulay's  method  of  composi- 
tion Mr.  Trevelyan  furnishes  some  highly  inter- 
esting details  :  "As  soon  as  he  had  got  into  his 
head  all  the  information  relating  to  any  particu- 
lar episode  in  his  History  (such,  for  instance,  as 
Argyll's  expedition  to  Scotland,  or  the  attainder 
of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  or  the  calling  in  of  the 
clipped  coinage),  he  would  sit  down  and  write  off 
the  whole  story  at  a  headlong  pace  ;  sketching  in 
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the  outlines  under  the  genial  and  audacious  im- 
pulse of  a  first  conception  ;  and  securing  in  black 
and  white  each  idea,  and  epithet,  and  turn  of 
phrase,  as  it  flowed  straight  from  his  busy  brain 
to  his  rapid  fingers.  His  manuscript,  at  this 
stage,  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  but  himself,  appeared 
to  consist  of  column  after  column  of  dashes  and 
flourishes,  in  which  a  straight  line,  with  a  half- 
formed  letter  at  each  end  and  another  in  the  mid- 
dle, did  duty  for  a  word.  It  was  from  amid  a 
chaos  of  such  hieroglyphics  that  Lady  Trevelyan, 
after  her  brother's  death,  deciphered  that  account 
of  the  last  days  of  William  which  fitly  closes  the 
History.  As  soon  as  Macaulay  had  finished  his 
rough  draft,  he  began  to  fill  it  in  at  the  rate  of 
six  sides  of  foolscap  every  morning  ;  written  in  so 
large  a  hand,  and  with  such  a  multitude  of  era- 
sures, that  the  whole  six  pages  were,  on  an  aver- 
age, compressed  into  two  pages  of  print.  This 
portion  he  called  his  'task,'  and  he  was  never 
quite  easy  unless  he  completed  it  daily.  More  he 
seldom  sought  to  accomplish  ;  for  he  had  learned 
by  long  experience  that  this  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  at  his  best ;  and,  except  when  at  his  best, 
he  never  would  work  at  all.  ( I  had  no  heart  to 
write,'  he  says  in  his  journal  of  March  6,  1851. 
'  I  am  too  self-indulgent  in  this  matter,  it  may  be  : 
and  yet  I  attribute  much  of  the  success  which  I 
have  had  to  my  habit  of  writing  only  when  I  am 
in  the  humor,  and  of  stopping  as  soon  as  the 
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thoughts  and  words  cease  to  flow  fast.  There  are, 
therefore,  few  lees  in  my  wine.  It  is  all  the 
cream  of  the  bottle.' " 

Macaulay  never  allowed  a  sentence  to  pass  un- 
til it  was  as  good  as  he  could  possibly  make  it ; 
and  he  thought  little  of  recasting  a  chapter  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  more  lucid  arrangement,  or  of  re- 
constructing a  paragraph  for  the  sake  of  one  hap- 
py stroke  or  apt  illustration.  His  journal  shows 
that  in  writing  the  description  of  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe  he  spent  nineteen  working  days  over  thir- 
ty octavo  pages,  and  ended  by  humbly  acknowl- 
edging that  the  result  was  not  to  his  mind.  Nor 
did  his  labor  end  with  the  composition.  "  When- 
ever one  of  his  books  was  passing  through  the 
press,  he  extended  his  indefatigable  industry  and 
his  scrupulous  precision  to  the  minutest  mechan- 
ical drudgery  of  the  literary  calling.  There  was 
no  end  to  the  trouble  that  he  devoted  to  matters 
which  most  authors  are  only  too  glad  to  leave  to 
the  care  and  experience  of  their  publisher.  He 
could  not  rest  until  the  lines  were  level  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  and  the  punctuation  correct  to  a  comma ; 
until  every  paragraph  concluded  with  a  telling 
sentence,  and  every  sentence  flowed  like  run- 
ning water.  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
"  the  pleasure  with  which  he  showed  us  a  com- 
munication from  one  of  the  readers  in  Mr.  Spot- 
tiswoode's  office,  who  respectfully  informed  him 
that  there  was  one  expression,  and  one  only, 
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throughout  the  two  -volumes,  of  which  he  did  not 
catch  the  meaning  at  a  glance." 

Toward  the  end  of  1847  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  History  received  their  finishing  touches, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1848  they  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Longman  &  Co.  for  publication.  Ma- 
caulay's  journal  and  correspondence  during  this 
period  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  great  work. 
On  the  22d  of  June,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Longman  : 
"If  you  wish  to  say  ( History  of  England  from 
the  Accession  of  James  II.,'  I  have  no  objection  ; 
but  I  can  not  consent  to  put  in  anything  about  an 
Introductory  Essay.  There  is  no  Introductory 
Essay,  unless  you  call  the  first  Book  of  Davila 
and  the  first  three  chapters  of  Gibbon  Introduc- 
tory Essays."  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Selina  he 
says :  "  Longman  seems  content  with  his  bar- 
gain.* Jeffrey,  Ellis,  and  Hannah  all  agree  in 
predicting  that  the  book  will  succeed.  I  ought 
to  add  Marian  Ellis's  judgment ;  for  her  father 
tells  me  that  he  can  not  get  the  proof-sheets  out 
of  her  hand.  These  things  keep  up  my  spirits  : 
yet  I  see  every  day  more  and  more  clearly  how  far 
my  performance  is  below  excellence."  On  the  24th 
of  October,  1848,  he  writes  to  Lady  Trevelyan  : 
"I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  how 
pleasant  a  day  Margaret  passed  with  me.  We  had 

*  The  bargain  was  that  Longman  should  take  all  the  risk  of 
publication  and  that  the  profits  should  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween author  and  publisher. 
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a  long  walk,  a  great  deal  of  chat,  a  very  nice  din- 
ner, and  a  quiet,  happy  evening.  That  was  my 
only  holiday  last  week.  I  work  with  scarcely  any 
intermission  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven 
in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  probably  continue  to 
do  so  during  the  next  ten  days.  Then  my  labors 
will  become  lighter,  and,  in  about  three  weeks, 
will  completely  cease.  There  will  still  be  a  fort- 
night before  publication.  I  have  armed  myself 
with  all  my  philosophy  for  the  event  of  a  failure. 
Jeffrey,  Ellis,  Longman,  and  Mrs.  Longman  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe. I  might  add  Macleod,  who  has  read  the 
third  chapter,  and  professes  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
better  pleased  than  with  any  other  history  he  has 
read.  The  state  of  my  mind  is  this  :  when  I  com- 
pare my  book  with  what  I  imagine  history  ought 
to  be,  I  feel  dejected  and  ashamed  ;  but,  when  I 
compare  it  with  some  histories  which  have  a  high 
repute,  I  feel  reassured." 

The  diary  shows  that  as  the  time  of  publica- 
tion drew  near  the  author's  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
siveness  became  painfully  intense,  but  he  might 
have  spared  his  fears.  Within  three  days  after  its 
first  appearance,  the  success  of  the  book  was  already- 
assured.  "It  was  greeted,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
"by  an  ebullition  of  national  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion which  delighted  Macaulay's  friends,  and  rec- 
onciled to  him  most  who  remained  of  his  old  po- 
litical adversaries."  Letters  of  congratulation  and 
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enthusiastic  approval  poured  in  upon  him  from 
every  quarter  ;  the  journals  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  joined  in  an  almost  unanimous  chorus  of 
eulogy  ;  and  Croker's  feeble  but  acrimonious  attack 
upon  it  in  the  "  Quarterly  Keview  "  was  received 
with  universal  disapprobation. 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Macaulay  that,  as 
soon  as  his  last  proof-sheet  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  printer,  he  at  once  set  to  reading  a  course 
of  historians,  from  Herodotus  downward.  The 
sense  of  his  own  inferiority  to  Thucydides  did 
more  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  himself  than 
any  of  the  unfavorable  comments  bestowed  on 
him  in  the  newspapers  and  reviews  of  the  day ; 
and  now  as  always  he  proved  himself  the  severest 
critic  of  his  own  work.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
diary  will  show  the  reception  which  the  book  met 
with  and  Macaulay's  feelings  regarding  it : 

"  November  29,  1848,  Wednesday.— I  was  shocked  to 
learn  the  death  of  poor  Charles  Buller.  It  took  me 
quite  by  surprise.  I  could  almost  cry  for  Mm.  I  found 
copies  of  my  History  on  my  table.  The  suspense  must 
now  soon  be  over.  I  read  my  book,  and  Thucydides's. 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  found  much  better  than 
mine." 

"December  4,  1848.— Staid  at  borne  all  the  day,  mak- 
ing corrections  for  the  second  edition.  Shaw,  the  printer, 
came  to  tell  me  that  they  are  wanted  with  speed,  and 
that  the  first  edition  of  three  thousand  is  nearly  out. 
Then  I  read  the  eighth  book  of  Thucydides.  On  the 
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whole,  he  is  the  first  of  historians.  What  is  good  in  him 
is  better  than  anything  that  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  his  dry  parts  are  dreadfully  dry,  and  his  arrange- 
ment is  bad.  Mere  chronological  order  is  not  the  order 
for  a  complicated  narrative. 

"I  have  felt  to-day  somewhat  anxious  about  the  fate 
of  my  book.  The  sale  has  surpassed  expectation :  but 
that  proves  only  that  people  have  formed  a  high  idea  of 
what  they  are  to  have.  The  disappointment,  if  there  is 
disappointment,  will  be  great.  All  that  I  hear  is  lauda- 
tory. But  who  can  trust  to  praise  which  is  poured  into 
his  own  ear  ?  At  all  events,  I  have  aimed  high ;  I  have 
tried  to  do  something  that  may  be  remembered ;  I  have 
had  the  year  2000,  and,  even  the  year  3000,  often  in  my 
mind ;  I  have  sacrificed  nothing  to  temporary  fashions 
of  thought  and  style ;  and,  if  I  fail,  my  failure  will  be 
more  honorable  than  nine  tenths  of  the  successes  that  I 
have  witnessed." 

"  December  12,  1848. — Longman  called.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  three  thousand  copies  is  preparing  as  fast  as  they 
can  work.  I  have  reason  to  be  pleased.  Of  the  '  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel '  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  were  sold  in  the  first  year ;  of  *  Marmion '  two 
thousand  copies  in  the  first  month ;  of  my  book  three 
thousand  copies  in  ten  days.  Black  says  that  there  has 
been  no  such  sale  since  the  days  of  '  Waverley.'  The 
success  is  in  every  way  complete  beyond  all  hope,  and  is 
the  more  agreeable  to  me  because  expectation  had  been 
wound  up  so  high  that  disappointment  was  almost  inevi- 
table. I  think,  though  with  some  misgivings,  that  the 
book  will  live.  I  put  two  volumes  of  Foote  into  my 
pockets,  and  walked  to  Clapham.  They  were  reading 
my  book  again.  How  happy  their  praise  made  me,  and 
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how  little  by  comparison  I  care  for  any  other  praise ! 
A  quiet,  happy,  affectionate  evening.  Mr.  Conybeare 
makes  a  criticism,  in  which  Hannah  seems  to  agree,  that 
I  sometimes  repeat  myself.  I  suspect  there  is  truth  in 
this.  Yet  it  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  If  an 
important  principle  is  laid  down  only  once,  it  is  unno- 
ticed or  forgotten  by  dull  readers,  who  are  the  majority. 
If  it  is  inculcated  in  several  places,  quick-witted  persons 
think  that  the  writer  harps  too  much  on  one  string. 
Probably  I  have  erred  on  the  side  of  repetition.  This  is 
really  the  only  important  criticism  that  I  have  yet  heard." 

"  January  11,  1846.— I  am  glad  to  find  how  well  my 
book  continues  to  sell.  The  second  edition  of  three 
thousand  was  out  of  print  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  third 
edition  are  already  bespoken.  I  hope  all  this  will  not 
make  me  a  coxcomb.  I  feel  no  intoxicating  effect ;  but 
a  man  may  be  drunk  without  knowing  it.  If  my  abilities 
do  not  fail  me,  I  shall  be  a  rich  man  ;  as  rich,  that  is  to 
say,  as  I  wish  to  be.  But  that  I  am  already,  if  it  were 
not  for  my  dear  ones.  I  am  content,  and  should  have 
been  so  with  less.  On  the  whole,  I  remember  no  suc- 
cess so  complete;  and  I  remember  all  Byron's  poems 
and  all  Scott's  novels." 

"Saturday,  January  27.— Longman  has  written  to 
say  that  only  sixteen  hundred  copies  are  left  of  the  third 
edition  of  five  thousand,  and  that  two  thousand  more 
copies  must  be  immediately  printed,  still  to  be  called  the 
third  edition.  I  went  into  the  City  to  discuss  the  matter) 
and  found  "William  Longman  and  Green.  They  con- 
vinced me  that  the  proposed  course  was  right ;  but  I  am 
half  afraid  of  this  strange  prosperity.  Thirteen  thousand 
copies,  they  seem  quite  confident,  will  have  been  taken 
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off  in  less  than  six  months.  Of  such  a  run  I  had  never 
dreamed.  But  I  had  thought  that  the  book  would  have 
a  permanent  place  in  our  literature ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  alter  that  opinion.  Yet  I  feel  extremely  anxious  about 
the  second  part.  Can  it  possibly  come  up  to  the  first  ? 
Does  the  subject  admit  of  such  vivid  description  and 
such  exciting  narrative  ?  Will  not  the  judgment  of  the 
public  be  unduly  severe  ?  All  this  disturbs  me.  Yet  the 
risk  must  be  run ;  and  whatever  art  and  labor  can  do 
shall  be  done." 

Some  letters  to  his  friend  Ellis  at  this  time 
are  full  of  amusing  references  to  his  success : 

"  March  8,  1849. — At  last  I  have  attained  true  glory. 
As  I  walked  through  Fleet  Street  the  day  before  yester- 
day, I  saw  a  copy  of  Hume  at  a  book-seller's  window 
with  the  following  label:  "Only  £2  2s.  Hume's  'His- 
tory of  England,'  in  eight  volumes,  highly  valuable  as  an 
introduction  to  Macaulay !  "  I  laughed  so  convulsively 
that  the  other  people  who  were  staring  at  the  books  took 
me  for  a  poor  demented  gentleman.  Alas  for  poor 
David !  As  for  me,  only  one  height  of  renown  yet  re- 
mains to  be  attained.  I  am  not  yet  in  Madame  Tussaud's 
wax-work.  I  live,  however,  in  hope  of  seeing  one  day 
an  advertisement  of  a  new  group  of  figures — Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  in  one  of  his  own  coats,  conversing  with  Mr.  Silk 
Buckingham  in  Oriental  costume,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery in  full  canonicals." 

"  March  £, 1850. — I  have  seen  the  hippopotamus,  both 
asleep  and  awake ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that,  awake  or 
asleep,  he  is  the  ugliest  of  the  works  of  God.  But  you 
must  hear  of  my  triumphs.  Thackeray  swears  that  he 
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was  eye-witness  and  ear- witness  of  the  proudest  event  of 
my  life.  Two  damsels  were  just  about  to  pass  that  door- 
way which  we,  on  Monday,  in  vain  attempted  to  enter, 
when  I  was  pointed  out  to  them.  'Mr.  Macaulay!' 
cried  the  lovely  pair.  *  Is  that  Mr.  Macaulay  ?  Never 
mind  the  hippopotamus.'  And,  having  paid  a  shilling  to 
see  Behemoth,  they  left  him  in  the  very  moment  at 
which  he  was  about  to  display  himself  to  them,  in  order 
to  see — but  spare  my  modesty.  I  can  wish  for  nothing 
more  on  earth,  now  that  Madame  Tussaud,  in  whose 
Pantheon  I  once  hoped  for  a  place,  is  dead." 


In  his  journal,  under  date  of  March  26,  1849, 
he  says  :  "  Longman  has  written  to  say  that 
the  third  edition  is  all  sold  off  to  the  last  copy  "  ; 
and  again,  under  date  of  May  5th  :  "A  thousand 
of  the  fifth  edition  bespoken."  Another  entry 
is  as  follows  : 

"  June  30,  1849. — To-day  my  yearly  account  with 
Longman  is  wound  up.  I  may  now  say  that  my  book 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  pretty  thoroughly.  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  content.  The  most  savage  and 
dishonest  assailant  has  not  been  able  to  deny  me  merit 
as  a  writer.  All  critics  who  have  the  least  pretense  to 
impartiality  have  given  me  praise  which  I  may  be  glad 
to  think  that  I  at  all  deserve.  My  present  enterprise  is 
a  more  arduous  one,  and  will  probably  be  rewarded  with 
less  applause.  Yet  I  feel  strong  in  hope." 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  success  which  the 
History  achieved  in  England,  that  which  it 
met  with  in  the  United  States  was  greater  still. 
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On  the  4th  of  April,  1849,  Messrs.  Harper,  of 
New  York,  wrote  to  Macaulay  :  "We  beg  you  to 
accept  herewith  a  copy  of  our  cheap  edition  of 
your  work.  There  have  been  three  other  editions 
published  by  different  houses,  and  another  is  now 
in  preparation  ;  so  there  will  be  six  different  edi- 
tions in  the  market.  We  have  already  sold  forty 
thousand  copies,  and  we  presume  that  over  sixty 
thousand  copies  have  been  disposed  of.  Probably, 
within  three  months  of  this  time,  the  sale  will 
amount  to  two  hundred  thousand  copies.  No 
work,  of  any  kind,  has  ever  so  completely  taken 
our  whole  country  by  storm."  In  Paris  and 
Brussels  editions  were  also  published,  which  were 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent. 

All  these  irrefutable  testimonies  to  success 
were,  of  course,  highly  grateful  to  Macaulay,  but 
he  did  not  linger  long  over  the  dulcet  notes  of 
applause.  As  soon  as  his  anxiety  about  the  fate  of 
the  first  installment  of  his  work  had  been  relieved, 
he  addressed  himself  with  renewed  ardor  to  his 
task.  In  his  journal  for  February  3,  1849,  he  re- 
cords :  "I  began  my  second  part  and  wrote  two 
foolscap  sheets "  ;  and,  for  many  months  follow- 
ing, the  journal  teems  with  entries  concerning  his 
studies,  travels,  and  rate  of  composition. 

Hard  as  he  worked,  however,  the  amount  of 
material  which  he  set  himself  to  digest  was  so 
enormous,  and  the  revision  which  he  bestowed 
upon  his  work  after  it  was  written  was  so  careful, 
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that  the  rate  of  progress  was  slow,  and  he  was 
obliged  at  an  early  stage  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
completing  his  work  on  the  scale  originally  adopt- 
ed. On  the  8th  of  February,  1849,  immediately 
after  the-  publication  of  his  first  two  volumes,  he 
writes  in  his  journal :  "  I  have  now  made  up  my 
mind  to  change  my  plan  about  my  History.  I 
will  first  set  myself  to  know  the  whole  subject ; 
to  get,  by  reading  and  traveling,  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  William's  reign.  I  reckon  that  it  will 
take  me  eighteen  months  to  do  this.  I  must 
visit  Holland,  Belgium,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France. 
The  Dutch  archives  and  French  archives  must  be 
ransacked.  I  will  see  whether  anything  is  to  be 
got  from  other  diplomatic  collections.  I  must  see 
Londonderry,  the  Boyne,  Aghrim,  Limerick,  Kin- 
sale,  Namur  again,  Landen,  Steinkirk.  I  must 
turn  over  hundreds,  thousands,  of  pamphlets. 
Lambeth,  the  Bodleian  and  the  other  Oxford  libra- 
ries, the  Devonshire  Papers,  the  British  Museum, 
must  be  explored,  and  notes  made  :  and  then  I 
shall  go  to  work.  "When  the  materials  are  ready, 
and  the  History  mapped  out  in  my  mind,  I  ought 
easily  to  write,  on  an  average,  two  of  my  pages 
daily.  In  two  years  from  the  time  I  begin  writ- 
ing I  shall  have  more  than  finished  my  second 
part.  Then  I  reckon  a  year  for  polishing,  re- 
touching, and  printing.  This  brings  me  to  the 
autumn  of  1853.  I  like  this  scheme  much.  I 
began  to-day  with  Avaux's  dispatches  from  Ire- 
11 
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land,  abstracted  almost  a  whole  thick  volume, 
and  compared  his  narrative  with  James's.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  as  to  these  events." 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  programme  was 
faithfully  carried  out,  but  the  result  showed  that 
he  had  underrated  the  labor  and  overrated  his 
strength,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1855  that  the  second  part  of  the  History,  com- 
prising the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  was  ready 
for  publication.  As  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
installment,  a  portion  of  the  delay  was  due  to  the 
interruptions  occasioned  by  Parliamentary  duties, 
Macaulay  having  been  reflected  for  Edinburgh  in 
1852.  But  it  was  also  due  in  part  to  failing 
health.  During  the  winter  of  1852-'53  a  first  at- 
tack of  that  disease  which  a  few  years  later  hur- 
ried him  prematurely  to  the  grave  incapacitated 
him  almost  entirely  for  systematic  work  ;  and  from 
this  time  onward  his  labors,  though  far  less  ener- 
getic than  they  had  previously  been,  were  always 
too  severe  for  his  strength. 

But  even  when  depressed  by  sickness  he  prose- 
cuted his  task  with  unflagging  resolution  and 
tireless  patience,  and  his  journal  shows  that,  to 
the  last,  he  was  willing  to  recast  and  rewrite 
whole  chapters  in  order  to  effect  even  a  slight  im- 
provement. As  the  months  went  on,  he  worked 
harder  and  ever  harder,  and  confined  himself 
more  and  more  closely.  He  almost  gave  up  let- 
ter-writing ;  he  quite  gave  up  society ;  and  at 
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last  he  had  not  leisure  even  for  his  diary.  Here 
are  the  entries  immediately  preceding  the  great 
event  of  publication  : 

"  January  1,  1855. — A  new  year.  May  it  be  as  happy 
as  the  last !  To  me  it  will  probably  be  more  eventful,  as 
it  will  see,  if  I  live  and  am  well,  the  publication  of  the 
second  part  of  my  History." 

"January  10th. — I  find  tbat  I  am  getting  out  of  the 
habit  of  keeping  my  journal.  I  have,  indeed,  so  much 
to  do  with  my  History  that  I  have  little  inclination  for 
any  other  writing.  My  life,  too,  is  very  uneventful.  I 
am  a  prisoner  to  my  room,  or  nearly  so.  I  do  nothing 
but  write  or  read.  I  will,  however,  minute  down  inter- 
esting things  from  time  to  time.  Some  day  the  taste  for 
journalizing  may  return." 

"  January  29th. — I  open  this  book  again  aftor  an  in- 
terval of  near  three  weeks ;  three  weeks  passed  by  the 
fireside.  Once  I  dined  out;  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  at 
Westbourne  Terrace,  to  meet  Gladstone.  Nothing  could 
be  more  lamentable  than  his  account  of  affairs  in  the 
Crimea.  I  have  made  great  progress  with  my  book  of 
late,  and  see  no  reason  to  doubt  I  shall  go  to  press  in  the 
summer.  I  am  now  deep  in  Chapter  XIX." 

"November  6th. — After  an  interval  of  eight  months  I 
begin  my  journal  again.  My  book  is  almost  printed.  It 
will  appear  before  the  middle  of  December,  I  hope.  It 
will  certainly  make  me  rich,  as  I  account  riches.  As  to 
success  I  am  less  certain ;  but  I  have  a  good  hope.  I 
mean  to  keep  my  journal  as  regularly  as  I  did  seven  years 
ago  when  the  first  part  came  out.  To-day  I  went  to  call 
on  poor  Hallam.  How  much  changed!  In  the  evening 
a  proof  of  Chapter  XX.  came  from  Spottiswoode's." 
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At  length,  on  the  21st  of  November,  he  writes  : 
"  I  looked  over  and  sent  off  the  last  twenty  pages. 
My  work  is  done,  thank  God  !  and  now  for  the 
result.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  it  can  not  he 
very  unfavorable."  And  now  the  diary  becomes 
more  copious  : 

"  November  23d. — Longman  came.  All  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  are  ordered.  Monday,  the  27th  of 
December,  is  to  be  the  day ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  Saturday  those  book-sellers  who  take  more 
than  a  thousand  are  to  have  their  books.  The  stock  ly- 
ing at  the  book-binders'  is  insured  for  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  whole  weight  is  fifty-six  tons.  It  seems 
that  no  such  edition  was  ever  published  of  any  work  of 
the  same  bulk.  I  earnestly  hope  that  neither  age  nor 
riches  will  narrow  my  heart." 

"November  27th. — To-day  I  received  from  Longman 
the  first  copy  of  my  book  in  the  brown  livery.  I  sent 
him  yesterday  the  list  of  presentation  copies." 

"  November  28th. — I  dawdled  over  my  book  most  of 
the  day,  sometimes  in  good,  sometimes  in  bad  spirits 
about  it.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  must  do.  The  only 
competition  which,  as  far  as  I  perceive,  it  has  to  dread, 
is  that  of  the  two  former  volumes.  Certainly  no  other 
history  of  William's  reign  is  either  so  trustworthy  or  so 
readable." 

"November  29th. — I  was  again  confined  to  my  room 
all  day,  and  again  dawdled  over  my  book.  I  wish  that 
the  next  month  were  over.  I  am  more  anxious  than  I 
was  about  the  first  part,  for  then  I  had  no  highly  raised 
expectations  to  satisfy,  and  now  people  expect  so  much 
that  the  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides  would  hardly  con- 
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tent  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  sterility, 
the  miserably  enervated  state  of  literature,  is  all  in  my 
favor.  We  shall  see.  It  is  odd  that  I  should  care  so  very 
little  about  the  money,  though  it  is  full  as  much  as  I  made 
by  banishing  myself  for  four  and  a  half  of  the  best  years 
of  my  life  to  India." 

"  Monday,  December  17th. — An  article  on  my  book 
in  the  '  Times ' ;  in  tone  what  I  wished,  that  is  to  say, 
laudatory  without  any  appearance  of  puffing.  I  had  let- 
ters from  Stephen  and  Adolphus — kind ;  but  neither  of 
them  can  as  yet  have  read  enough  to  judge.  Longman 
called  to-day  and  told  me  that  they  must  print  more 
copies.  He  was  for  five  thousand.  I  insisted  that  there 
should  be  only  two  thousand." 

"December  18th. — There  came  one  of  Longman's 
clerks,  with  news  that  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  His- 
tory must  be  reprinted  at  once,  as  the  sale  of  them  has 
during  the  last  few  days  been  very  great." 

"  Monday,  January  7,  1856. — Yesterday  and  to-day  I 
have  been  reading  over  my  old  journals  of  1852  and  1853. 
What  a  strange  interest  they  have !  No  kind  of  reading 
is  so  delightful,  so  fascinating,  as  this  minute  history  of 
a  man's  self.  I  received  another  heap  of  criticisms — 
praise  and  blame.  But  it  matters  little.  The  victory  is 
won.  The  book  has  not  disappointed  the  very  highly 
raised  expectations  of  the  public.  The  first  fortnight 
was  the  time  of  peril.  Now  all  is  safe." 

The  result  amply  justified  Macaulay's  confi- 
dence. The  second  part  of  the  History  sold  even 
more  largely  and  rapidly  than  the  first  had  done, 
and  the  occasional  notes  of  disapproval  which 
greeted  the  earlier  volumes  were  now  drowned  in 
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the  universal  chorus  of  applause.  As  with  the 
previous  volumes,  too,  the  success  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.  "  I  have," 
writes  Macaulay,  "  a  most  intoxicating  letter  from 
Everett.  He  says  that  no  book  has  ever  had 
such  a  sale  in  the  United  States  except  (note  the 
exception)  the  Bible  and  one  or  two  school-books 
of  universal  use.  This,  he  says,  he  has  been  as- 
sured by  book-sellers  of  the  best  authority."  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  within  six  months  after 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  appeared,  Baron 
Tauchnitz  had  sold  near  10,000  copies  of  an  edi- 
tion printed  in  English  ;  and  six  rival  translators 
were  engaged  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the 
work  of  turning  the  History  into  German.  Since 
then  it  has  been  translated  into  the  Polish,  the 
Danish,  the  Swedish,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the 
Dutch,  the  Spanish,  the  Hungarian,  the  Eussian, 
the  Bohemian,  and  the  Persian  languages,  and 
has  sold  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  million  copies. 
One  result  of  this  unparalleled  success,  which 
has  been  often  mentioned,  is  thus  recorded  in  Ma- 
caulay 's  journal : 

"  February  28,  1856. — Longman  called.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reprint.  This  is  wonderful.  Twenty-six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies  sold  in  ten  weeks!  I  should 
not  wonder  if  I  made  twenty  thousand  pounds  clear  this 
year  by  literature.  Pretty  well,  considering  that,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  I  had  just  nothing  when  my  debts  were 
paid ;  and  all  that  I  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
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part  left  me  by  my  uncle  the  general,  has  been  made  by 
myself,  and  made  easily  and  honestly,  by  pursuits  which 
were  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  without  one  insinuation  from 
any  slanderer  that  I  was  not  even  liberal  in  all  my  pecu- 
niary dealings." 

"March  7th. — Longman  came,  with  a  very  pleasant 
announcement.  He  and  his  partners  find  they  are  over- 
flowing with  money,  and  think  that  they  can  not  invest 
it  better  than  by  advancing  to  me — on  the  usual  terms  of 
course — part  of  what  will  be  due  to  me  in  December. 
We  agreed  that  they  shall  pay  £20,000  into  Williains's 
bank  next  week.  What  a  sum  to  be  gained  by  one  edi- 
tion of  a  book !  I  may  say,  gained  in  one  day.  But  that 
was  harvest-day.  The  work  bad  been  near  seven  years 
in  hand.  I  went  to  Westbourne  Terrace  by  a  Paddington 
omnibus,  and  passed  an  hour  there,  laughing  and  laughed 
at.  They  are  all  much  pleased.  They  have,  indeed,  as 
much  reason  to  be  pleased  as  I,  who  am  pleased  on  their 
account  rather  than  on  my  own,  though  I  am  glad  that 
my  last  years  will  be  comfortable.  Comfortable,  how- 
ever, I  could  have  been  on  a  sixth  part  of  the  income 
which  I  shall  now  have." 

The  check  is  still  preserved  as  a  curiosity 
among  the  archives  of  the  Longman  firm.  "  The 
transaction,"  says  Macaulay,  "is  quite  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  book-trade  ;  and  both 
the  people  at  Smith,  Payne,  &  Smith's  who  are  to 
pay  the  money,  and  my  friends  who  are  to  receive 
it,  have  been  much  amused.  I  went  into  the  City 
to-day  to  give  instructions,  and  was  most  warmly 
congratulated  on  being  a  great  moneyed  man.  I 
said  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  going  to  the 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as  a  bidder  for  the 
next  loan." 

At  every  previous  epoch  in  Macaulay's  life,  the 
completion  of  one  task  was  merely  the  signal  for 
the  immediate  commencement  of  another ;  but, 
when  at  length  the  second  great  installment  of  the 
History  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  author  became  aware  how  profoundly  his 
health  had  been  enfeebled  by  the  prolonged  efforts 
which  the  production  of  those  volumes  had  cost 
him,  and  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  he  again  re- 
sumed his  pen.  It  was  October,  1856,  before  he 
entered  upon  the  next  stage  of  his  great  work. 
On  the  first  of  that  month  he  writes  in  his  diary  : 
"To  the  Museum,  and  turned  over  the  Dutch 
dispatches  for  information  about  the  fire  of  White- 
hall. Home  and  wrote  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  the  first 
of  Part  III.  God  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  fin- 
ish that  part.  I  begin  it  with  little  heart  or  hope. " 
The  prospect  did  not  brighten  as  the  months 
went  on.  In  February,  1857,  he  writes  :  "I  find 
it  difficult  to  settle  to  my  work.  This  is  an  old 
malady  of  mine.  It  has  not  prevented  me  from 
doing  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  my  life.  Of 
late  I  have  felt  this  impotence  more  than  usual. 
The  chief  reason,  I  believe,  is  the  great  doubt 
which  I  feel  whether  I  shall  live  long  enough  to 
finish  another  volume  of  my  book."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year  he  writes  :  "  How  the  days 
steal  away  and  nothing  done  !  I  think  often  of 
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Johnson's  lamentations  repeated  every  Easter  over 
his  own  idleness.  But  the  cases  differ.  Often  I 
have  felt  this  morbid  incapacity  to  work ;  but 
never  so  long  and  so  strong  as  of  late — the  natural 
effect  of  age  and  ease." 

While  writing  his  third  and  fourth  volumes 
Macaulay  had  clung  to  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
able  to  cover  at  least  the  reign  of  Anne — a  por- 
tion of  English  history  which  he  was  competent  to 
treat  as  no  man  again  will  treat  it ;  but  by  the  time 
he  had  written  a  few  pages  of  his  fifth  volume 
he  would  have  been  well  content  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  his  narrative, 
in  a  complete  and  connected  form,  down  to  the 
death  of  his  hero,  William  of  Orange.  Even  this 
much  of  completeness,  however,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  attain  ;  and,  though  the  supplementary 
volume  published  by  his  sister  after  his  death  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive 
passages  that  he  ever  wrote,  the  great  work,  which, 
as  originally  planned,  was  to  "  come  down  to  a 
period  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living," 
virtually  ends  with  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  From 
the  mass  of  unrevised  manuscript  which  he  left, 
the  patient  industry  of  Lady  Trevelyan  deciphered 
that  pathetic  and  noble  account  of  the  death  of 
William  which  would  have  brought  this  portion 
of  the  History  to  &  fitting  close  ;  but  the  gaps 
in  the  narrative  which  precedes  it  are  so  serious 
that  the  work  remains  a  splendid  but  melancholy 
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torso — a  torso  as  lamentable  in  its  incompleteness 
as  any  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  art 
and  genius  of  the  ancients. 

When  first  announcing  the  plan  of  his  His- 
tory, as  we  have  seen,  Macaulay  wrote,  "  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  unless  I  produce  something  which 
shall  for  a  few  days  supersede  the  last  fashionable 
novel  on  the  tables  of  young  ladies  "  ;  and  we 
have  also  seen  that  he  accomplished  this  and  far 
more,  for  there  has  probably  been  no  year  since 
its  first  appearance  in  which  the  sale  of  the  His- 
tory has  not  surpassed  that  of  the  most  fashion- 
able novel  of  that  year.  This  vast  circulation, 
moreover,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  literal  su- 
persedure  of  the  novel,  for  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  copies  sold  have  gone  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  read  little  else 
besides  novels.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  Macaulay  reached  whole  classes  of  readers 
who  had  never  before  been  attracted  to  historical 
studies ;  and,  besides  the  thousands  who  have  been 
first  inspired  by  him  with  a  taste  for  such  studies, 
there  are  thousands  of  others  whose  whole  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  England  and  of  modern 
Europe  has  been  derived  directly  from  his  pages. 

Whether  or  not  all  this  success  and  fame  were 
deserved  is  a  topic  which  has  been  much  discussed, 
but  which  seems  to  belong  in  a  peculiar  degree  to 
what  have  been  called  questions  of  lunar  politics. 
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That  worthless  books  sometimes  achieve  a  facti- 
tious and  transient  success  is  a  fact  familiar 
enough  to  students  of  literature  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  work  such  as  Macaulay's  History,  which  has 
charmed  and  delighted  two  generations  of  read- 
ers, and  which  has  steadily  grown  in  reputation 
from  the  day  of  its  first  appearance,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  its  deserts  are  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  its  success.  Popularity  is  no  doubt 
but  a  rough  gauge  of  merit,  and  subject  to  many 
qualifications  ;  but,  defective  though  it  be,  it  is  at 
least  infinitely  more  reliable  than  the  opinions  or 
predilections  of  any  individual  critic. 

In  affirming  this,  however,  it  is  not  meant  to 
deny  that  there  are  some  points  in  which  the 
History  is  amenable  to  criticism.  Macaulay  him- 
self would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  he 
falls  very  far  below  that  ideal  of  the  perfect  his- 
torian which  he  paints  in  the  passages  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  ;  and  the  selections 
which  we  have  given  from  his  diary  show  that  he 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  his  work.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  he  was  dissatisfied  chiefly  with  the 
manner  and  execution — with  the  artistic  side  of 
his  work— while  its  worst  fault  lies  much  deeper. 
That  calmness  of  temper  and  cool  impartiality  of 
judgment  which  Macaulay  could  praise  so  cordial- 
ly in  Hallam  appear  to  have  been  denied  to  him- 
self ;  and  it  was  not  mere  maliciousness  which 
characterized  his  History  as  "  the  most  magnifi- 
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cent  of  party  pamphlets."  Of  intentional  unfair- 
ness no  serious  writer  has  ventured  to  accuse  Ma- 
caulay, nor  could  such  an  accusation  be  for  a  mo- 
ment maintained ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  few 
historians  have  exhibited  less  of  that  intellectual 
"dry  light"  from  which  all  taint  of  feeling,  of 
passion,  or  of  prejudice  has  been  carefully  elimi- 
nated. Such  unfairness  as  there  is,  however,  one 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  rather  a  virtue  than  a  vice. 
For  Macaulay  is  a  partisan  in  no  mean  or  petty 
sense,  but,  as  Mr.  Milman  has  finely  said,  a  par- 
tisan of  right  against  wrong,  of  truth  against  hy- 
pocrisy, of  rectitude  against  baseness,  of  loyalty 
against  perfidy.  "  He  did  not,  perhaps,  always 
nicely  measure  the  strength  of  his  own  language  ; 
and  he  so  abhorred  meanness  and  dishonesty  that 
they  appeared  doubly  mean  and  dishonest  in  men 
of  great  fame  and  high  pretensions." 

The  chief,  we  might  almost  say  the  only,  con- 
spicuous defect  of  the  work  on  its  artistic  side  has 
been  pointedly  analyzed  by  Mr.  Whipple.  He 
says :  "  As  an  artist,  Macaulay  is  greater  in  his 
Essays  than  in  his  '  History  of  England.'  Each  of 
his  Essays  is  a  unit.  The  results  of  analysis  are 
diffused  through  the  veins  of  narration,  and  de- 
tails are  strictly  subordinated  to  leading  concep- 
tions. In  his  History,  details  are  so  numerous  as 
to  confuse  the  mind.  Events  succeed  each  other 
in  their  chronological  rather  than  their  intellec- 
tual order ;  and  his  readers  gain  an  intense  percep- 
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tion  of  particular  facts  without  any  general  view 
of  the  whole  field.  The  power  of  the  author  to 
interest  us  is  as  evident  in  his  account  of  the 
Bank  of  England  as  in  his  account  of  the  Massacre 
of  Glencoe.  "We  pass  from  one  topic  to  another 
without  any  sense  of  the  connection  of  topics. 
Picture  succeeds  picture  as  in  the  anarchy  of  a 
panorama.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  reading  the 
work  of  a  poet  who  had  turned  annalist.  By 
emphasizing  everything,  interest  in  particulars  is 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  general  effect.  It  is 
only  by  turning  to  the  table  of  contents  that  we 
are  able  to  generalize  the  events  of  a  reign.  There 
are  scores  of  pages  in  the  third  and  fourth  vol- 
umes which  we  read  as  we  read  a  newspaper, 
where  an  account  of  a  murder  may  be  succeeded 
immediately  by  an  account  of  a  masquerade." 
This  partakes  somewhat  of  the  exaggerated  em- 
phasis which  has  been  condemned  in  Macaulay, 
but  it  touches  a  real  and  undeniable  fault. 

Turning  now  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Macaulay  at  once  broad- 
ened and  deepened  the  base  of  popular  history. 
In  his  view,  history  should  not  be  content  with 
recording  the  wars  and  treaties,  the  revolutions 
and  great  constitutional  changes,  the  lives  of 
kings,  statesmen,  and  generals ;  it  should  em- 
brace the  manners,  usages,  social  habits,  letters, 
arts — the  whole  life  of  a  people.  The  historian 
must  not  confine  himself  to  the  chronicles  and 
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annals,  the  public  records,  the  state  papers,  the 
political  correspondence  of  statesmen  and  ambas- 
sadors ;  he  must  familiarize  himself  with  every 
department  of  literature,  and  search  out  the  low- 
est, the  most  ephemeral,  the  most  contemptible 
writings  of  the  day.  Nor  must  he  be  content 
with  gleaning  sheaves  from  these  vast  and  varied 
fields  ;  he  must  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
the  grain  from  the  straw,  and  must  then  present 
the  final  product  in  the  most  palatable  and  accep- 
table shape.  The  tireless  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try with  which  Macaulay  accumulated  his  material 
has  already  been  described  ;  and  not  less  remark- 
able was  the  patient  skill  with  which,  after  sepa- 
rating the  sterling  metal  from  the  crude  ore,  he 
worked  it  up  into  forms  of  seductive  and  imper- 
ishable beauty. 

The  style  of  the  History  differs  from  that  of 
the  Essays  in  being  graver,  more  sober,  and  more 
restrained,  without  losing  any  of  its  vigor,  fire, 
and  picturesqueness.  In  such  a  matter,  Macau- 
lay's  taste  was  wellnigh  infallible,  and  he  felt 
that  ornaments  which  were  graceful  and  pleasing 
in  a  review  article  would  appear  artificial  and 
flippant  in  a  grave  historical  narrative.  For  this 
reason,  the  key-note  of  the  History  is  distinctly 
lower  than  that  of  the  Essays,  and  the  exuberant 
fancy  which  caracoles  through  the  latter  is  sub- 
dued to  the  steady  pace  of  the  thoroughbred 
racer.  There  is  no  pause,  however,  and  no  stum- 
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bling,  but  the  reader  is  carried  through  the  dusty 
archives  of  the  state-paper  offices  with  as  rapid  a 
movement  and  as  keen  an  interest  as  through  the 
most  exciting  episodes  of  the  drum-and-trumpet 
historians.  "Like  Pascal,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  Macaulay  makes  the  heaviest  subject  light ;  like 
Burke,  he  embellishes  the  barrenest.  When  he 
walks  on  arid  plains,  the  springs  of  milk  and 
honey,  as  in  a  march  of  Bacchus,  seem  to  rise 
beneath  his  tread." 


VII. 

CLOSING  TEAKS. 

FROM  the  year  1841,  when  the  overthrow  of 
the  Melbourne  Ministry  released  him  from  the 
cares  of  official  station,  the  life  of  Macaulay  is,  in 
the  main,  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  and,  like  the 
lives  of  most  men  of  letters,  is  deficient  in  those 
striking  incidents  which  lend  interest  to  a  biogra- 
phy. He  still  participated  actively  for  some  years 
in  the  business  and  debates  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  once  again  for  a  brief  period  held  a 
minor  office  under  Government ;  but  his  History 
soon  became  the  dominant  interest  of  his  life,  and 
as  time  went  on  he  withdrew  himself  almost  en- 
tirely from  other  pursuits. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  leisure  was 
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to  sketch  out  the  plan  of  his  History,  as  has 
already  been  related,  and  to  prepare  some  articles 
which  he  had  promised  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view." The  Essays  on  Warren  Hastings,  on 
Frederic  the  Great,  on  Madame  D'Arblay,  on  Ad- 
dison,  on  Barere,  and  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
belong  to  the  period  between  1841  and  1844 ;  and 
during  this  period  also  appeared  the  "Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  "  (1842)  and  the  first  collection  of 
the  Essays,  in  three  volumes  (1843).  Dickens's 
"American  Notes"  was  published  in  1842,  and  on 
seeing  its  announcement  Macaulay  asked  that  it 
should  be  reserved  for  him  :  "I  have  never  writ- 
ten a  word  on  that  subject,"  he  says,  "and  I  have 
a  great  deal  in  my  head."  On  reading  the  book, 
however,  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  declared 
it  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  review  it.  "  I  pro- 
nounce the  book,"  he  writes,  "  in  spite  of  some 
gleams  of  genius,  at  once  frivolous  and  dull." 

A  letter  which  he  wrote  while  preparing  the 
Essay  on  Addison  is  worth  quoting,  for  the  touches 
of  self -portraiture  which  it  contains  : 

"  ALBANY,  June  15, 1843. 

"  DEAB  NAPIER  :  I  mistrust  my  own  judgment  of  what 
I  write  so  much,  that  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  both 
you  and  the  public  think  my  paper  on  Addison  a  failure ; 
but  I  own  that  I  am  partial  to  it.  It  is  now  more  than 
half  finished.  I  have  some  researches  to  make  before  I 
proceed ;  but  I  have  all  the  rest  in  my  head,  and  shall 
write  very  rapidly.  I  fear  that  I  can  not  contract  my 
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matter  into  less  than  seventy  pages.    Yon  will  not,  I 
think,  be  inclined  to  stint  me. 

"  I  am  truly  vexed  to  find  Miss  Aikin's  book  so  very 
bad  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,  with  due  regard  to  our 
own  character,  to  praise  it.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to 
speak  civilly  of  her  writings  generally,  and  to  express 
regret  that  she  should  have  been  nodding.  I  have  found, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  not  less  than  forty  gross  blunders 
as  to  matters  of  fact  in  the  first  volume.  Of  these  I  may, 
perhaps,  point  out  eight  or  ten  as  courteously  as  the  case 
will  bear.  Yet  it  goes  much  against  my  feelings  to  cen- 
sure any  woman,  even  with  the  greatest  lenity.  My 
taste  and  Croker's  are  by  no  means  the  same.  1  shall 
not  again  undertake  to  review  any  lady's  book  till  I  know 
how  it  is  executed.* 

"Ever  yours,        T.  B.  MACATJLAY." 

The  article  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  appeared 
in  the  number  for  October,  1844,  and  early  in 
1845  a  rumor  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  Macaulay  had  discontinued  his 
connection  with  the  "Edinburgh  Keyiew."  He 
at  once  assured  Mr.  Napier  that  the  rumor  in 
question  had  not  been  set  on  foot  by  himself  ;  but 
in  the  same  letter  he  announced  his  resolution 

*  Miss  Aikin  did  not  appreciate  the  lenity,  and  revenged  her- 
self for  the  strictures  by  traducing  Macaulay  on  every  occasion. 
In  his  journal  for  1849  is  the  following  entry:  "I  corrected 
my  article  on  Addison  for  insertion  in  the  collected  Essays.  I 
shall  leave  out  all  the  animadversions  on  Miss  Aikin's  blunders. 
She  has  used  me  ill,  and  this  is  the  honorable  and  gentleman- 
like revenge." 
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to  employ  himself  exclusively  upon  his  History 
until  the  first  portion  of  it  was  completed.  "If 
I  had  not  taken  that  resolution,"  he  says,  "my 
History  would  have  perished  in  embryo,  like  poor 
Mackintosh's.  As  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  first 
two  volumes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist  you  again  ; 
but  when  that  will  be  it  is  difficult  to  say."  In 
point  of  fact,  the  convenient  season  never  came ; 
for,  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  His- 
tory, he  had  no  time  to  spare  for  writing  articles. 
From  1841  to  1846,  being  a  member  of  "  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition,"  Macaulay  did  not  allow  his 
political  duties  to  usurp  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
time  as  at  previous  periods  ;  but  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  no  member  ever  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  upon  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  who 
spent  so  many  hours  in  the  Library  and  so  few  in 
the  House.  When  subjects  came  to  the  front  on 
which  he  could  speak  with  authority,  he  interfered 
with  decisive  effect ;  and  on  several  occasions  he 
did  more  toward  determining  the  character  and 
fate  of  measures  of  legislation  than  the  entire 
body  of  ministers.  The  most  important  occasion 
of  this  kind  was  when  he  molded  into  shape  the 
famous  Copyright  Act  of  1842.  In  1814  the 
term  during  which  the  right  of  printing  a  book 
was  to  continue  private  property  had  been  fixed 
at  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication. 
The  shortness  of  this  term  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  grievance  by  authors  and  publishers, 
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and  was  beginning  to  be  so  regarded  by  the  world 
at  large.  Moved  by  this  feeling,  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd,  in  the  session  of  1841,  brought  in  a  bill 
extending  the  term  of  copyright  in  a  book  to  sixty 
years,  reckoned  from  the  death  of  the  author  ;  but 
Macaulay,  <f  speaking  with  wonderful  force  of  ar- 
gument and  brilliancy  of  illustration,"  induced 
the  House  to  reject  it  by  a  few  votes.  Undeterred 
by  this  reverse,  Lord  Mahon  took  up  the  cause  of 
his  brother  authors,  and  the  next  year  introduced 
a  bill,  still  embodying  the  objectionable  principle, 
but  reducing  the  term  during  which  it  was  to 
prevail.  Lord  Mahon  proposed  to  give  protection 
for  twenty-five  years,  reckoned  from  the  date  of 
death ;  and  his  scheme  was  regarded  with  favor 
until  Macaulay  came  forward  with  a  counter- 
scheme,  giving  protection  for  forty-two  years, 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  publication. 

"He  unfolded  his  plan,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
"in  a  speech,  terse,  elegant,  and  vigorous;  as 
amusing  as  an  essay  of  Elia,  and  as  convincing  as 
a  proof  of  Euclid.  When  he  resumed  his  seat, 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  walked  across  the  floor,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  last  twenty  minutes  had  radi- 
cally altered  his  own  views  on  the  law  of  copy- 
right. One  member  after  another  confessed  to 
an  entire  change  of  mind ;  and,  on  a  question 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  party,  each  change 
of  mind  brought  a  vote  with  it.  The  bill  was 
remodeled  on  the  principle  of  calculating  the  du- 
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ration  of  copyright  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, and-  the  term  of  forty-two  years  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority.  Some  slight  modifications 
were  made  in  Macaulay's  proposal ;  but  he  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  having  framed  according 
to  his  mind  a  statute  which  may  fairly  be  described 
as  the  charter  of  his  craft,  and  of  having  added  to 
Hansard  what  are  by  common  consent  allowed  to 
be  among  its  most  readable  pages." 

In  December,  1845,  a  -ministerial  crisis  oc- 
curred which  involved  the  temporary  retirement 
of  Peel,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  new  lease  of 
power  to  the  Whigs.  Lord  John  Eussell  was  in- 
vited by  the  Queen  to  form  a  ministry,  and,  find- 
ing that  Macaulay  was  unalterably  determined 
not  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord  John 
offered  him  the  easiest  and  most  lucrative  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  Government — that  of  Paymas- 
ter-General of  the  Army.  Macaulay  accepted  it ; 
but,  owing  to  dissension  among  his  associates, 
Lord  John  found  it  impossible  to  form  a  satis- 
fatory  Cabinet,  and  Peel  was  compelled  to  resume 
the  reins  of  government.  By  this  arrangement, 
however,  the  crisis  was  merely  postponed,  not 
settled  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  1846,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the 
Commons.  Lord  John  was  again  commanded  to 
form  an  administration,  and,  having  succeeded, 
Macaulay  obtained  the  post  which  he  had  chosen 
as  least  likely  to  interfere  with  his  historical  labors. 
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When,  as  Paymaster-General,  Macaulay  went 
down  to  Edinburgh  to  ask  for  reelection,  he  was 
returned  in  triumph,  after  a  brief  and  exhilarat- 
ing contest ;  but  when,  on  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  1847,  it  became  necessary  for  him 
again  to  ask  for  their  suffrages,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  constituents  to  a 
degree  which  is  scarcely  explained  by  anything 
that  he  had  done  or  said  in  the  mean  time.  Look- 
ing back  upon  the  incident  now,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  speedy  repentance  by  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed, it  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  one 
of  those  fitful  gusts  of  ill-temper  to  which  com- 
munities as  well  as  individuals  are  sometimes  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  was  attributed  at  the  time  partly  to 
the  fact  that  Macaulay,  like  most  of  his  Whig 
associates,  took  rather  too  secular  a  view  of  eccle- 
siastical matters  to  suit  a  society  then  agitated  to 
its  depths  by  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
and  partly  to  qualities  of  a  more  personal  charac- 
ter. "There  was,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "a  per- 
ceptible want  of  that  lightness  of  touch  in  Ma- 
caulay's  method  of  doing  the  ordinary  business 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment "  ;  and  Lord  Cockburn  gives  an  account  of 
the  matter  which,  if  humorous  in  tone,  is  prob- 
ably not  the  less  true  on  that  account.  "The 
truth  is,"  wrote  Lord  Cockburn  in  1846,  "that 
Macaulay,  with  all  his  admitted  knowledge,  tal- 
ent, eloquence,  and  worth,  is  not  popular.  He 
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cares  more  for  liis  History  than  for  the  jobs  of 
his  constituents,  and  answers  letters  irregularly, 
and  with  a  brevity  deemed  contemptuous ;  and, 
above  all  other  defects,  he  suffers  severely  from 
the  vice  of  over-talking  and  consequently  of  un- 
der-listening. A  deputation  go  to  London  to 
enlighten  their  representative.  They  are  full  of 
their  own  matter,  and  their  chairman  has  a  state- 
ment bottled  and  ripe,  which  he  is  anxious  to 
draw  and  decant;  but,  instead  of  being  listened 
to,  they  no  sooner  enter  the  audience-chamber 
than  they  find  themselves  all  superseded  by  the 
restless  ability  of  their  eloquent  member,  who, 
beside  mistaking  speaking  for  hearing,  has  the 
indelicate  candor  not  even  to  profess  being  struck 
by  the  importance  of  the  affair." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons,  how- 
ever, and  whether  they  were  adequate  or  not, 
their  effect  was  perfectly  decisive.  After  a  can- 
vass which  lasted  ten  days,  which  was  conducted 
with  unprecedented  fierceness  and  acrimony,  and 
during  which  Macaulay  was  grossly  insulted,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  man  of  no  note,  who  appears  to 
have  been  selected  as  an  opposing  candidate  for 
the  special  purpose  of  mortifying  Macaulay's 
pride  as  well  as  depriving  him  of  his  seat.  The 
most  authentic  record  of  Macaulay's  feelings  on 
the  occasion  is  contained  in  the  following  lines, 
perhaps  the  noblest  piece  of  autobiographical  poet- 
ry in  the  language : 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AUGUST,  1847. 

The  day  of  tumult,  strife,  defeat,  was  o'er ; 

Worn  out  with  toil  and  noise  and  scorn  and  spleen, 
I  slumbered,  and  in  slumber  saw  once  more 

A  room  in  an  old  mansion,  long  unseen. 

That  room,  methought,  was  curtained  from  the  light ; 

Yet  through  the  curtains  shone  the  moon's  cold  ray 
Full  on  a  cradle,  where,  in  linen  white, 

Sleeping  life's  first  soft  sleep,  an  infant  lay. 

Pale  flickered  on  the  hearth  the  dying  flame, 

And  all  was  silent  in  that  ancient  hall, 
Save  when  by  fits  on  the  low  night-wind  came 

The  murmur  of  the  distant  water-fall. 

And  lo !  the  fairy  queens  who  rule  our  birth 
Drew  nigh  to  speak  the  new-born  baby's  doom : 

With  noiseless  step,  which  left  no  trace  on  earth, 
From  gloom  they  came,  and  vanished  into  gloom. 

Not  deigning  on  the  boy  a  glance  to  cast, 

Swept  careless  by  the  gorgeous  Queen  of  Gain; 

More  scornful  still,  the  Queen  of  Fashion  passed, 
With  mincing  gait  and  sneer  of  cold  disdain. 

The  Queen  of  Power  tossed  high  her  jeweled  head, 
And  o'er  her  shoulder  threw  a  wrathful  frown. 

The  Queen  of  Pleasure  on  the  pillow  shed 

Scarce  one  stray  rose-leaf  from  her  fragrant  crown. 

Still  fay  in  long  procession  followed  fay; 

And  still  the  little  couch  remained  unblest : 
But,  when  those  wayward  sprites  had  passed  away, 

Came  One,  the  last,  the  mightiest,  and  the  best. 
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Oh !  glorious  lady,  with  the  eyes  of  light, 
And  laurels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  hrow, 

"Who  by  the  cradle's  side  didst  watch  that  night, 
"Warbling  a  sweet  strange  music,  who  wast  thou? 

"  Yes,  darling ;  let  them  go,"  so  ran  the  strain : 
"Yes;  let  them  go — gain,  fashion,  pleasure,  power, 

And  all  the  busy  elves  to  whose  domain 
Belongs  the  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour. 

"  Without  one  envious  sigh,  one  anxious  scheme, 
The  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour  resign. 

Mine  is  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  dream, 
Mine  all  the  past,  and  all  the  future  mine. 

"  Fortune,  that  lays  in  sport  the  mighty  low, 
Age,  that  to  penance  turns  the  joys  of  youth, 

Shall  leave  untouched  the  gifts  that  I  bestow, 
The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  thirst  of  truth. 

"  Of  the  fair  brotherhood  who  share  my  grace, 
I,  from  thy  natal  day,  pronounce  thee  free; 

And,  if  for  some  I  keep  a  nobler  place, 
I  keep  for  none  a  happier  than  for  thee. 

"There  are  who,  while  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem 

Of  all  my  bounties  largely  to  partake, 
Of  me  as  of  some  rival's  handmaid  deem, 

And  court  me  but  for  gain's,  power's,  fashion's  sake. 

"To  such,  though  deep  their  lore,  though  wide  their 
fame, 

Shall  my  great  mysteries  be  all  unknown : 
But  thou,  through  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame, 

Wilt  not  thou  love  me  for  myself  alone  ? 
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"Yes;  thou  wilt  love  me  with  exceeding  love; 

And  I  will  tenfold  all  that  love  repay : 
Still  smiling,  though  the  tender  may  reprove ; 

Still  faithful,  though  the  trusted  may  betray. 

"  For  aye  mine  emblem  was,  and  aye  shall  be, 
The  ever-during  plant  whose  bough  I  wear, 

Brightest  and  greenest  then,  when  every  tree 
That  blossoms  in  the  light  of  Time  is  bare. 

"  In  the  dark  hour  of  shame,  I  deigned  to  stand 
Before  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side ; 

On  a  far  shore  I  smoothed  with  tender  hand, 
Through  months  of  pain,  the  sleepless  bed  of  Hyde. 

"  I  brought  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days 
To  cheer  the  cell  where  Raleigh  pined  alone. 

I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  the  blaze 

Of  the  bright  ranks  that  guard  the  eternal  throne. 

"  And  even  so,  my  child,  it  is  my  pleasure 
That  thou  not  then  alone  shouldst  feel  me  nigh, 

When  in  domestic  bliss  and  studious  leisure 
Thy  weeks  uncounted  come,  uncounted  fly. 

"  Not  then  alone,  when  myriads,  closely  pressed 
Around  thy  car,  the  shout  of  triumph  raise ; 

Nor  when,  in  gilded  drawing-rooms,  thy  breast 
Swells  at  the  sweeter  sound  of  woman's  praise. 

"  No ;  when  on  restless  night  dawns  cheerless  morrow, 
When  weary  soul  and  wasting  body  pine, 

Thine  am  I  still,  in  danger,  sickness,  sorrow, 
In  conflict,  obloquy,  want,  exile,  thine ; 
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"  Thine  where    on  mountain   waves  the    snow  -  birds 
scream, 

Where  more  than  Thule's  winter  barbs  the  breeze, 
Where  scarce,  through  lowering  clouds,  one  sickly  gleam 

Lights  the  drear  May-day  of  Antarctic  seas  ; 

"Thine  when  around  thy  litter's  track  all  day 
White  sand-hills  shall  reflect  the  blinding  glare ; 

Thine  when,  through  forests  breathing  death,  thy  way 
All  night  shall  wind  by  many  a  tiger's  lair ; 

"  Thine  most,  when  friends  turn  pale,  when  traitors  fly, 
When,  hard  beset,  thy  spirit,  justly  proud, 

For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dares  defy 
A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd. 

"  Amidst  the  din  of  all  things  fell  and  vile, 
Hate's  yell,  and  envy's  hiss,  and  folly's  bray, 

Remember  me  ;  and  with  an  unforced  smile 
See  riches,  baubles,  flatterers,  pass  away. 

"  Yes,  they  will  pass  away,  nor  deem  it  strange ; 

They  come  and  go,  as  comes  and  goes  the  sea: 
And  let  them  come  and  go;  thou,  through  all  change, 

Fix  thy  firm  gaze  on  virtue  and  on  me." 

However  deeply  Macaulay  may  have  been 
mortified  by  the  special  circumstances  of  his  de- 
feat, his  correspondence  leaves  no  doubt  that  he 
was  sincerely  glad  to  be  relieved  from  duties  which 
had  long  since  become  irksome.  He  wrote  to  his 
sister  :  "  I  never  can  leave  public  life  with  more 
dignity  and  grace  than  at  present "  ;  and,  steadily 
refusing  all  inducements  to  try  for  another  seat, 
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he  applied  his  whole  energies  during  the  next  five 
years  to  those  great  historical  labors  of  which  a 
full  account  has  been  given  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter. In  1848  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  "History  of  England,"  and  in  1855  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes,  the  last  which  he  lived  to 
see  published. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  during  these  clos- 
ing years  Macaulay's  domestic  life  was  as  happy  and 
joyous  as  at  any  previous  period.  Though  he  had 
ceased  to  go  much  into  general  society,  and  had 
acquired  an  invincible  distaste  for  miscellaneous 
public  gatherings,  he  still  formed  one  of  a  circle 
of  eminent  and  gifted  men  who  were  the  warm 
friends  of  himself  and  of  each  other;  and  the 
fame  of  their  conversations  is  even  now  one  of  the 
most  vivid  traditions  of  London  drawing-rooms 
and  clubs.  As  at  all  other  periods  of  his  life, 
however,  it  was  in  his  own  family  that  he  found 
his  chief  solace  and  satisfaction.  "  He  was  pecu- 
liarly susceptible,"  says  Lady  Trevelyan,  "of  the 
feeling  of  ennui  when  in  company.  He  really 
hated  staying  out,  even  in  the  best  and  most 
agreeable  houses.  It  was  with  an  effort  that  he 
even  dined  out,  and  few  of  those  who  met  him, 
and  enjoyed  his  animated  conversation,  could 
guess  how  much  rather  he  would  have  remained 
at  home,  and  how  much  difficulty  I  had  to  force 
him  to  accept  invitations  and  prevent  his  growing 
a  recluse.  But,  though  he  was  very  easily  bored 
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in  general  society,  I  think  he  never  felt  ennui  when 
he  was  alone,  or  when  he  was  with  those  he  loved." 
His  sister's  children  had  now  become  old  enough 
to  be  in  a  sense  companionable,  and  with  them  he 
spent  many  delightful  hours — sharing  in  their 
play,  inventing  games  for  their  amusement,  manu- 
facturing for  them  the  most  thrilling  stories,  and 
in  various  unsuspected  ways  stimulating  their 
appetite  for  knowledge.  Even  when  his  labors 
on  his  History  were  most  exacting,  and  when  he 
could  spare  the  time  for  nothing  else,  he  would 
walk  out  to  Clapham  directly  after  breakfast  and 
dawdle  away  the  whole  morning  with  the  children 
— making  up  at  night  for  the  lost  forenoon. 
Whenever  he  was  at  a  distance  from  his  little 
companions,  he  consoled  himself  and  them  by  the 
exchange  of  long  and  frequent  letters.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  correspondence  with  his  little 
niece  Margaret,  written  in  1847  : 

"I  must  begin  sooner  or  later  to  call  you  'Margaret,' 
and  I  am  always  making  good  resolutions  to  do  so,  and 
then  breaking  them.  But  I  will  procrastinate  no  longer. 

'  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time/ 
says  Dr.  Young.    He  also  says, 

'  Be  wise  to-day.     'Tis  madness  to  defer,' 
and, 

'Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead.' 

That  is  to  say,  if  I  do  not  take  care,  I  shall  go  on  calling 
nay  darling  '  Baba'  till  she  is  as  old  as  her  mamma,  and 
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has  a  dozen  Babas  of  her  own.  Therefore  I  will  be  wise 
to-day  and  call  her  *  Margaret.'  I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  you  and  Aunt  Fanny  at  Broadstairs ;  but  I  fear,  I 
fear,  that  it  can  not  be.  Your  aunt  asks  me  to  shirk  the 
Chelsea  Board.  I  am  staying  in  England  chiefly  in  or- 
der to  attend  it.  "When  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  my 
duty  there  is  all  that  I  do  for  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  We  must  have  some  conscience. 

"  Michaelmas  will,  I  hope,  find  us  all  at  Clapham  over 
a  noble  goose.  Do  you  remember  the  beautiful  Puseyite 
hymn  on  Michaelmas-day  ?  It  is  a  great  favorite  with 
all  the  Tractarians.  You  and  Alice  should  learn  it.  It 
begins : 

"  '  Though  Quakers  scowl,  though  Baptists  howl, 

Though  Plymouth  Brethren  rage, 

We  Churchmen  gay  will  wallow  to-day 

In  apple-sauce,  onions,  and  sage. 

"  '  Ply  knife  and  fork,  and  draw  the  cork, 

And  have  the  bottle  handy : 
For  each  slice  of  goose  will  introduce 
A  thimbleful  of  brandy.' 

Is  it  not  good  ? .  I  wonder  who  the  author  can  be.  Not 
Newman,  I  think.  It  is  above  him.  Perhaps  it  is 
Bishop  Wilberforce." 

"His  poetical  no  less  than  his  epistolary 
style,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "was  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  age  and  understanding  of  those  whom 
he  was  addressing.  Some  of  his  pieces  of  verse 
are  almost  perfect  specimens  of  the  nursery  lyric. 
From  fiye  to  ten  stanzas  in  length,  and  with  each 
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word  carefully  formed  in  capitals,  most  comfort- 
ing to  the  eyes  of  a  student  who  is  not  very  sure 
of  his  small  letters,  they  are  real  children's  poems, 
and  they  profess  to  be  nothing  more.  .  .  .  All 
his  rhymes,  whether  written  or  improvised,  he 
put  down  to  the  credit  of  'The  Judicious  Poet.' 
The  gravity  with  which  he  maintained  the  inno- 
cent delusion  was  too  much  for  children,  who 
more  than  half  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
writer  for  whose  collected  works  they  searched  the 
library  in  vain  ;  though  their  faith  was  from  time 
to  time  shaken  by  the  almost  miraculous  applica- 
bility of  a  quotation  to  the  most  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  St.  Valentine's  Day 
brought  Macaulay's  nieces  a  yearly  offering  of 
rhyme,  until  he  thought  them  too  old  to  care  for 
verses  which  he  himself  pronounced  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  bellman's,  but  which  are  certainly 
as  good,  and  probably  as  sincere,  as  nine  tenths  of 
the  pastoral  poetry  that  has  been  written  during 
the  last  two  centuries." 

Among  other  tastes  which  Macaulay  had  in 
common  with  children  was  an  avidity  for  sight- 
seeing. He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
spend  an  afternoon  in  taking  his  nieces  and  neph- 
ews a  round  of  London  sights,  until,  to  use  his  fa- 
vorite expression,  they  "  could  not  drag  one  leg 
after  the  other."  If  he  had  been  permitted  to 
have  his  own  way,  the  treat  would  have  occurred 
at  least  twice  a  week.  "On  these  occasions," 
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says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  to  whom  of  course  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  these  personal  reminiscences,  "we 
drove  into  London  in  time  for  a  sumptuous  mid- 
day meal,  at  which  everything  that  we  liked  best 
was  accompanied  by  oysters,  caviare,  and  olives, 
some  of  which  delicacies  he  invariably  provided 
with  the  sole  object  of  seeing  us  reject  them  with 
contemptuous  disgust.  Then  off  we  set  under  his 
escort,  in  summer  to  the  bears  and  lions  ;  in  win- 
ter to  the  Panorama  of  Waterloo,  to  the  Colosseum 
in  Regent's  Park,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  de- 
licious terror  inspired  by  Madame  Tussaud's  Cham- 
ber of  Horrors.  "When  the  more  attractive  exhibi- 
tions had  been  exhausted  by  too  frequent  visits, 
he  would  enliven  with  his  irrepressible  fun  the 
dreary  propriety  of  the  Polytechnic,  or  would  lead 
us  through  the  lofty  corridors  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, making  the  statues  live  and  the  busts  speak 
by  the  spirit  and  color  of  his  innumerable  anec- 
dotes, paraphrased  off-hand  from  the  pages  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Suetonius. 

"Regularly  every  Easter,  when  the  closing  of 
the  public  offices  drove  my  father  from  the  Trea- 
sury for  a  brief  holiday,  Macaulay  took  our  fam- 
ily on  a  tour  among  cathedral-towns,  varied  by  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  universities.  We  started 
on  the  Thursday  ;  spent  Good  Friday  in  one  city 
and  Easter  Sunday  in  another,  and  went  back  to 
town  on  the  Monday.  This  year  it  was  Worcester 
and  Gloucester  ;  the  next,  York  and  Lincoln ; 
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then  Lichfield  and  Chester,  Norwich  and  Peter- 
borough, Ely  and  Cambridge,  Salisbury  and  Win- 
chester. Now  and  then  the  routine  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  trip  to  Paris,  or  to  the  great  churches 
on  the  Loire  ;  but  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 
we  had  inspected  at  least  once  all  the  cathedrals 
of  England,  or  indeed  of  England  and  Wales,  for 
we  carried  our  researches  after  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture as  far  down  in  the  list  as  Bangor.  f  Our 
party  just  filled  a  railway-carriage/  says  Lady 
Trevelyan,  fand  the  journey  found  his  flow  of 
spirits  unfailing.  It  was  a  return  to  old  times  ; 
a  running  fire  of  jokes,  rhymes,  puns,  never  ceas- 
ing. It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  that  he  never  got 
tired  on  a  journey.  As  the  day  wore  on  he  did 
not  feel  the  desire  to  lie  back  and  be  quiet,  and 
he  liked  to  find  his  companions  ready  to  be  enter- 
tained to  the  last.' 

"  When  we  returned  to  our  inn  in  the  even- 
ing, it  was  only  an  exchange  of  pleasures.  Some- 
times he  would  translate  to  us  choice  morsels  from 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  or  Spanish  writers,  with  a 
vigor  of  language  and  vivacity  of  manner  which 
communicated  to  his  impromptu  version  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  air  and  the  charm  of  the  original. 
Sometimes  he  would  read,  from  the  worka  of 
Sterne,  or  Smollett,  or  Fielding,  those  scenes  to 
which  ladies  might  listen,  but  which  they  could 
not  well  venture  to  pick  out  for  themselves.  And 
when  we  had  heard  enough  of  the  siege  of  Carta- 
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gena  in  'Eoderick  Bandom,'  or  of  Lieutenant  Le 
Fevre's  death  in  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  we  would  fall 
to  capping  verses,  or  stringing  rhymes,  or  amus- 
ing ourselves  with  some  game  devised  for  the  oc- 
casion, which  often  made  a  considerable  demand 
upon  the  memory  or  invention  of  the  players." 

In  1848,  as  if  to  console  him  for  the  humili- 
ation at  Edinburgh,  Macaulay  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and  in  1852 
his  old  constituency,  having  in  the  mean  while  re- 
pented of  its  folly,  took  advantage  of  another  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  to  return  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons  without  his  appearing  before  them 
as  a  candidate,  and  without  demanding  from  him 
any  of  those  pledges  his  refusal  of  which  had  oc- 
casioned the  previous  defeat.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  the  election  were  as  gratifying  to  him 
as  those  of  the  previous  one  had  been  mortifying. 
The  enthusiasm  in  his  favor  was  not  confined  to 
own  party ;  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll ;  and  "from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other  the  tidings  were  received  with  all  but  uni- 
versal satisfaction."  His  own  feelings  concerning 
the  matter  are  described  by  himself  as  mixed  :  "If 
I  analyze  them  strictly,  I  find  that  I  am  glad  and 
sorry ;  glad  to  have  been  elected,  sorry  to  have  to 
sit.  The  election  was  a  great  honor.  The  sitting 
will  be  a  great  bore." 

The  sitting  proved  to  be  even  a  greater  "  bore  " 
than  he  had  expected ;  for,  two  days  after  the  elec- 
13 
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tion,  he  was  prostrated  by  the  first  attack  of  that 
heart-disease  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  Dur- 
ing several  weeks  he  was  very  ill  indeed  ;  he  was 
able  to  work  but  little  during  the  entire  year ;  and 
he  never  recovered  the  secure  and  superabundant 
health  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  By  the 
end  of  October,  1852,  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  go  down  to  Edinburgh  and  address  his  con- 
stituents ;  but  in  the  following  winter  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  during  all  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  suffered  from  confirmed 
asthma,  and  was  tormented  by  frequent  fits  of 
violent  coughing. 

"One  after  another,  in  quick  succession,"  says 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  "his  favorite  habits  were  aban- 
doned, without  any  prospect  of  being  resumed.  His 
day-long  rambles,  in  company  with  Homer  or  Goe- 
the, along  river  banks,  and  over  ridge  and  com- 
mon ;  his  afternoons  spent  in  leisurely  explorations 
of  all  the  book-stalls  and  print-shops  between  Char- 
ing Cross  and  Bethnal  Green ;  his  Sunday  walks 
from  the  Albany  to  Clapham,  and  from  Clapham 
to  Kichmond  or  Blackwall,  were  now,  during  long 
periods  together,  exchanged  for  a  crawl  along  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street  in  the  middle  hours  of  any 
day  which  happened  to  be  fine.  Instead  of  wri- 
ting, as  on  a  pinch  he  loved  to  write,  straight  on 
from  his  late  and  somewhat  lazy  breakfast  until 
the  moment  of  dinner  found  him  hungry  and 
complacent,  with  a  heavy  task  successfully  per- 
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formed,  he  was  condemned,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  to  the  detested  necessity  of  breaking  the 
labors  of  the  day  by  luncheon.  He  was  forced, 
sorely  against  his  will,  to  give  up  reading  aloud, 
which,  ever  since  he  was  four  years  old,  he  had 
enjoyed  even  more  than  reading  to  himself.  He 
was  almost  totally  debarred  from  general  society  ; 
for  his  doctor  rarely  permitted  him  to  go  out  of 
an  evening,  and  often  forbade  him  to  go  out  at  all." 
Occasional  entries  in  his  diary  at  long  intervals 
show  the  gradual  but  steady  decline  of  his  health 
and  the  loss  of  hope ;  but  he  held  up  bravely  to 
the  last,  never  repining,  laboring  steadfastly  at 
his  History,  and  participating  actively  now  and 
then  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  the  exhausting  tedium  of  the  House,  indeed, 
he  spared  himself  as  much  as  his  sense  of  duty 
would  allow,  and  after  1853  he  was  there  so  sel- 
dom that  his  presence  became  something  of  an 
event.  "Old  members  recollect  how,  if  ever  he 
was  seen  standing  behind  the  Speaker's  chair, 
some  friend  or  acquaintance  would  undertake  the 
easy  task  of  drawing  him  into  conversation  ;  and 
very  soon  the  space  around  him  was  as  crowded  as 
during  the  five  minutes  which  precede  a  stand- 
and-fall  division."  Long  before  it  had  come  to 
this,  however,  he  had  frequently  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  resign  his  seat ;  but  the  repeated  and  ear- 
nest solicitations  of  his  leading  constituents  in- 
duced him  to  remain,  though  he  was  unable  to 
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perform  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  duties  of  the 
post.  At  length,  in  January,  1856,  yielding  a 
tardy  obedience  to  the  advice  of  every  one  who 
had  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  he  presented  his 
resignation,  and  began  to  enjoy  that  ease  which  he 
had  so  laboriously  earned. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  freedom 
was  to  shift  his  quarters  to  a  residence  better 
suited  to  his  declining  health  than  a  set  of  cham- 
bers in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  May,  not  without 
sadness,  he  left  those  rooms  in  the  Albany  where 
he  had  spent  fifteen  happy  years,  and  removed  to 
Holly  Lodge,  a  very  agreeable  villa  at  Kensington, 
of  which  he  had  purchased  the  lease.  The  house 
was  surrounded  by  an  ample  garden,  in  which 
grew  an  abundance  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  in 
looking  after  these  Macaulay  found  a  new  source 
of  pleasure.  In  this  delightful  seclusion,  with  no- 
thing but  his  flowers  to  draw  him  away  from  his 
writing  and  talking  and  reading,  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  "  Months  would  pass  away 
without  his  having  once  made  his  appearance  in 
London  society ;  and  years,  during  which  he 
refused  all  invitations  to  stay  with  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances in  the  country.  One  or  two  nights  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  one  or  two  visits  to  Lord 
Stanhope's  seat  in  Kent,  formed  almost  the  sole 
exceptions  to  a  rule  which  the  condition  of  his 
health  imperatively  prescribed,  and  against  which 
his  inclinations  did  not  lead  him  to  rebel." 
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His  principal  occupation  during  these  years, 
as  for  many  years  previously,  was  his  History, 
but  after  the  publication  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  (in  1855)  he  was  never  able  to  apply 
himself  to  composition  save  for  brief  periods 
and  at  gradually  lengthening  intervals.  He  con- 
soled himself  by  reading  as  voraciously  as  ever, 
and  now  and  then  amused  himself  by  carrying  his 
conquests  into  new  languages.  One  entry  in  his 
diary  is  as  follows  :  "I  amused  myself  with  mak- 
out  a  Laponian  New  Testament  by  the  help  of  a 
Norwegian  dictionary.  "With  time  I  could  learn 
a  good  deal  of  the  two  languages  in  this  way." 
On  June  1,  1858,  only  a  year  before  his  death,  he 
writes :  "  I  am  vexed  to  think  I  am  losing  my 
German.  I  resolved  to  win  it  back.  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  I  took  Schiller's  ( History  of  the 
War  in  the  Netherlands '  out  into  the  garden,  and 
read  a  hundred  pages.  I  will  do  the  same  daily  all 
the  summer."  About  the  same  time  he  engaged 
a  master  to  assist  him  in  speaking  Italian,  having 
felt  the  need  of  that  language  in  his  annual  tours . 
The  only  completed  literary  product  of  this  pe- 
riod are  the  articles  on  Atterbury,  Bunyan,  Gold- 
smith, Doctor  Johnson,  and  William  Pitt,  which 
he  contributed  (as  a  testimony  of  friendship  for 
the  publisher)  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
These  articles  are  unquestionably  among  the  best 
and  strongest  things  that  he  ever  wrote,  but,  ex- 
cellent as  they  are,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  regret- 
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ting  that  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them  was  not 
employed  in  filling  the  gaps  in  the  History. 

While  Macaulay  thus  dwelt  at  ease  in  his  pleas- 
ant retreat,  "a  classic  in  his  own  life-time,"  he 
received  the  most  striking  possible  proof  of  the 
esteem  and  admiration  in  which  he  was  held.  To 
be  made  a  Lord  could  add  nothing  to  his  fame  or 
to  his  dignity  ;  but  it  was  the  last  concentrated 
drop  in  that  cup  of  success  which  it  seemed  de- 
creed should  in  Macaulay's  case  be  filled  to  the 
very  brim.  Here  is  the  entry  in  his  journal  re- 
cording the  event : 

"  August  28,  1857— A  great  day  in  my  life.  I  staid 
at  home,  very  sad  about  India.*  Not  that  I  have  any 
doubt  about  the  result,  but  the  news  is  heart-breaking. 
I  went,  very  low,  to  dinner,  and  had  hardly  begun  to  eat 
when  a  messenger  came  with  a  letter  from  Palmerston. 
An  offer  of  a  peerage ;  the  queen's  pleasure  already  ta- 
ken. I  was  very  much  surprised.  Perhaps  no  such  of- 
fer was  ever  made  without  the  slightest  solicitation,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  to  a  man  of  humble  origin  and  moderate 
fortune,  who  had  long  quitted  public  life.  I  had  no  hesi- 
tation about  accepting,  with  many  respectful  and  grate- 
ful expressions ;  but  God  knows  that  the  poor  women  at 
Delhi  and  Cawnpore  are  more  in  my  thoughts  than  my 
coronet.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  choose  a  title  off- 
hand. I  determined  to  be  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley. 
I  was  born  there ;  I  have  lived  much  there ;  I  am  named 
from  the  family  which  long  had  the  manor ;  my  uncle 
was  rector  there.  Nobody  can  complain  of  my  taking  a 

*  The  Sepoy  Mutiny  was  then  at  its  worst. 
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designation  from  a  village  which  is  nobody's  property 
now." 

Macaulay  was  already  a  German  baron,  having 
been  named  by  the  King  of  Prussia  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  in  1853,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
of  the  Academies  of  Utrecht,  Munich,  and  Turin. 
In  his  own  country  he  had  been  presented  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  in  1853, 
had  been  chosen  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Institution  of  Edinburgh  in  1854,  and  for  many 
years  rendered  arduous  and  valuable  services  as  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  tranquil  course  of  Macaulay's  existence  at 
Holly  Lodge  was  broken  in  1859  by  an  event  which 
threatened  to  be  far  more  terrible  to  him  than 
death.  His  brother-in-law,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Madras,  and  sailed  for 
India  in  February,  leaving  his  family  to  follow 
him  later,  but  after  no  very  long  interval.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  relation  in  which  this  family 
stood  to  Macaulay  will  understand  that  the  trial 
which  now  awaited  him  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
that  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  allotted 
to  him  ;  and  it  was  aggravated  by  the  conviction 
that  when  he  and  his  sister  parted  they  would 
part  for  ever.  He  struggled  manfully  to  bear  up 
under  it,  and  tried  to  believe  himself  resigned ; 
but  his  spirits  steadily  sank  and  his  strength  sank 
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with  them.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ellis,  writ- 
ten on  October  24th,  he  says  :  "  I  have  been  very 
well  in  body  since  we  parted  ;  but  in  mind  I  have 
suffered  much,  and  the  more  because  I  have  had 
to  put  a  force  upon  myself  in  order  to  appear 
cheerful.  It  is  at  last  settled  that  Hannah  and 
Alice  are  to  go  to  Madras  in  February.  I  can  not 
deny  that  it  is  right ;  and  my  duty  is  to  avoid 
whatever  can  add  to  the  pain  which  they  suffer. 
But  I  am  very  unhappy.  However,  I  read,  and 
write,  and  contrive  to  forget  my  sorrow  for  whole 
hours.  But  it  recurs,  and  will  recur."  A  little 
later  he  writes :  "I  could  almost  wish  that  what 
is  to  be  were  to  be  immediately.  I  dread  the  next 
four  months  more  than  even  the  months  which 
will  follow  the  separation.  This  prolonged  part- 
ing— this  slow  sipping  of  the  vinegar  and  the 
gall — is  terrible." 

But  the  burden  was  not  permitted  to  be  great- 
er than  he  could  bear  ;  happy  and  fortunate  as  his 
life  had  been  from  the  beginning,  happy  and  for- 
tunate it  was  destined  to  be  to  the  close. 

The  last  entry  in  his  journal  is  dated  December 
23d.  Two  days  afterward  he  had  a  fainting-fit 
which  the  doctors  declared  to  be  unimportant, 
but  which  proved  to  be  premonitory  of  the  end. 
"In  a  contemporary  account  of  Macaulay's  last 
illness,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "it  is  related  that 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, he  mustered  strength  to  dictate  a  letter 
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addressed  to  a  poor  curate,  inclosing  twenty-five 
pounds ;  after  signing  which  letter,  he  never  wrote 
his  name  again.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  I  called  at  Holly  Lodge,  intending  to 
propose  myself  to  dinner  ;  an  intention  which  was 
abandoned  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  library.  My 
uncle  was  sitting,  with  his  head  bent  forward  on 
his  chest,  in  a  languid  and  drowsy  reverie.  The 
first  number  of  the  "Cornhill  Magazine"  lay 
unheeded  before  him,  open  at  the  first  page  of 
Thackeray's  story  of  "Lovel  the  Widower."  He 
did  not  utter  a  word,  except  in  answer ;  and  the 
only  one  of  my  observations  that  at  this  distance 
of  time  I  can  recall  suggested  to  him  painful  and 
pathetic  reflections  which  altogether  destroyed  his 
self-command. 

"  On  hearing  my  report  of  his  state,  my  mother 
resolved  to  spend  the  night  at  Holly  Lodge.  She 
had  just  left  the  drawing-room  to  make  her  pre- 
paration for  the  visit  (it  being,  I  suppose,  a  little 
before  seven  in  the  evening),  when  a  servant  ar- 
rived with  an  urgent  summons.  As  we  drove  up  to 
the  porch  of  my  uncle's  house,  the  maids  ran,  cry- 
ing, out  into  the  darkness  to  meet  us,  and  we  knew 
that  all  was  over.  We  found  him  in  the  library, 
seated  in  his  easy-chair,  and  dressed  as  usual ;  with 
his  book  on  the  table  before  him,  still  open  on  the 
same  page.  He  had  told  his  butler  that  he  should 
go  to  bed  early,  as  he  was  very  tired.  The  man 
proposed  his  lying  on  the  sofa.  He  rose  as  if  to 
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move,  sat  down  again,  and  ceased  to  breathe.  He 
died  as  he  had  always  wished  to  die — without 
pain ;  without  any  formal  farewell ;  preceding  to 
the  grave  all  whom  he  loved  ;  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  great  and  honorable  name,  and  the  memory 
of  a  life  every  action  of  which  was  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  one  of  his  own  sentences." 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1860,  with  impressive 
pomp,  and  amid  the  grief  of  an  entire  nation,  he 
was  borne  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  buried  in 
the  Poets'  Corner,  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Ad- 
dison,  and  near  the  tombs  of  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, Garrick,  Handel,  and  Gay. 


VIII. 

PERSONAL  TRAITS  AND  CHARACTER. 

THE  earliest  description  of  Macaulay's  person- 
al appearance  is  that  given  by  Praed  in  his  playful 
introduction  to  Knight's  "Quarterly  Magazine." 
"  There  came  up  a  stout  manly  figure,  marvelous- 
ly  upright,  with  a  bad  neck-cloth,  and  one  hand 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket.  Of  regular  beauty  he 
had  little  to  boast ;  but  in  faces  where  there  is  an 
expression  of  great  power,  or  of  great  good  humor, 
or  both,  you  do  not  regret  its  absence."  Remark- 
ing on  this  picture,  Mr.  Trevelyan  says  that  every 
touch  in  it  is  correct,  and  that  it  tells  all  there  is 
to  be  told.  Macaulay  "had  a  massive  head,  and 
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features  of  a  powerful  and  rugged  cast ;  but  so 
constantly  lighted  up  by  every  joyful  and  enno- 
bling emotion  that  it  mattered  little  if,  when  ab- 
solutely quiescent,  his  face  was  rather  homely  than 
handsome.  While  conversing  at  table,  no  one 
thought  him  otherwise  than  good-looking;  but 
when  he  rose  he  was  seen  to  be  short  and  stout  in 
figure." 

Writing  in  September,  1831,  his  sister  Mar- 
garet says  :  "At  Holland  House,  the  other  day, 
Tom  met  Lady  Lyndhurst  for  the  first  time. 
She  said  to  him,  '  Mr.  Macaulay,  you  are  so  dif- 
ferent to  what  I  expected.  I  thought  you  were 
dark  and  thin,  but  you  are  fair,  and,  really,  Mr. 
Macaulay,  you  are  fat.'"  In  a  private  journal, 
this  same  sister  Margaret  writes,  under  date  of 
March  24,  1831 :  "  Tom  is  very  much  improved 
in  his  appearance  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  His  figure  is  not  so  bad  for  a  man  of  thirty 
as  for  a  man  of  twenty-two.  He  dresses  better, 
and  his  manners,  from  seeing  a  great  deal  of  so- 
ciety, are  very  much  improved.  When  silent  and 
occupied  in  thought,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  as  he  always  does,  his  hands  clinched,  and 
muscles  working  with  the  intense  exertion  of  his 
mind,  strangers  would  think  his  countenance 
stern  ;  but  I  remember  a  writing-master  of  ours, 
when  Tom  had  come  into  the  room  and  left  it 
again,  saying,  '  Ladies,  your  brother  looks  like  a 
lump  of  good  humor  I '  " 
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In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Hannah,  dated  July 
27,  1833,  Macaulay  himself  says  :  "  To-day  I 
went  to  Haydon's  to  be  painted  into  his  great 
picture  of  'The  Keform  Banquet.5  Ellis  was 
with  me,  and  declares  that  Haydon  has  touched 
me  off  to  a  nicety.  I  am  sick  of  pictures  of  my 
own  face.  I  have  seen  within  the  last  few  days 
one  drawing  of  it,  one  engraving,  and  three  paint- 
ings. They  all  make  me  a  very  handsome  fellow. 
Haydon  pronounces  my  profile  a  gem  of  art,  per- 
fectly antique ;  and,  what  is  worth  the  praise  of 
ten  Haydons,  I  was  told  yesterday  that  Mrs.  Lit- 
tleton, the  handsomest  woman  in  London,  had 
paid  me  exactly  the  same  compliment.  She  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Macaulay's  profile  to  be  a  study  for 
an  artist.  I  have  bought  a  new  looking-glass  and 
razor-case  on  the  strength  of  these  compliments, 
and  am  meditating  on  the  expediency  of  having 
my  hair  cut  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  rather 
than  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  As  Eichard 

says, 

*  Since  I  am  crept  in  favor  with  myself, 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost.' " 

In  regard  to  dress,  Macaulay  appears  to  have 
been  careless  rather  than  tasteless.  "He  dressed 
badly,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "but  not  cheaply. 
His  clothes,  though  ill  put  on,  were  good,  and  his 
wardrobe  was  always  enormously  over-stocked. 
Later  in  life  he  indulged  himself  in  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  succession  of  handsome  embroidered 
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waistcoats,  which  he  used  to  regard  with  much 
complacency.  He  was  unhandy  to  a  degree  quite 
unexampled  in  the  experience  of  all  who  knew 
him.  When  in  the  open  air,  he  wore  perfectly 
new  dark  kid  gloves,  into  the  fingers  of  which  he 
never  succeeded  in  inserting  his  own  more  than 
half-way.  After  he  had  sailed  for  India,  there 
were  found  in  his  chambers  between  fifty  and 
sixty  strops,  hacked  into  strips  and  splinters,  and 
razors  without  beginning  or  end.  About  the 
same  period  he  hurt  his  hand,  and  was  reduced 
to  send  for  a  barber.  After  the  operation,  he 
asked  what  was  to  pay.  "  Oh  sir,"  said  the  man, 
"whatever  you  usually  give  the  person  who 
shaves  you."  "In  that  case,"  said  Macaulay,  "I 
should  give  you  a  great  gash  on  each  cheek." 

From  the  earliest  period  of  his  life  Macaulay 
exhibited  the  genuine  student's  antipathy  to  un- 
necessary physical  exertion.  Says  Mr.  Trevelyan  : 

"During  an  epoch  when,  at  our  principal  seats  of 
education,  athletic  pursuits  are  regarded  as  a  leading  ob- 
ject of  existence,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  health  and 
recreation,  it  requires  some  boldness  to  confess  that 
Macaulay  was  utterly  destitute  of  bodily  accomplish- 
ments, and  that  he  viewed  his  deficiencies  with  supreme 
indifference.  He  could  neither  swim,  nor  row,  nor  drive, 
nor  skate,  nor  shoot.  He  seldom  crossed  a  saddle,  and 
never  willingly.  When  in  attendance  at  Windsor,  as  a 
cabinet  minister,  he  was  informed  that  a  horse  was  at 
his  disposal.  'If  her  majesty  wishes  to  see  me  ride,'  he 
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said,  '  she  must  order  out  an  elephant.'  The  only  exer- 
cise in  which  he  can  be  said  to  have  excelled  was  that  of 
threading  crowded  streets  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a 
book.  He  might  be  seen  in  such  thoroughfares  as  Ox- 
ford Street  and  Oheapside  walking  as  fast  as  other  peo- 
ple walked,  and  reading  a  great  deal  faster  than  any- 
body else  could  read.  As  a  pedestrian  he  was,  indeed, 
above  the  average.  Till  he  had  passed  fifty,  he  thought 
nothing  of  going  on  foot  from  the  Albany  to  Clapham, 
and  from  Clapham  on  to  Greenwich,  and,  while  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  he  was  for  ever  on  his  feet  indoors  as 
well  as  out.  'In  those  days,'  says  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cony- 
beare,  '  he  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  a  room  as  he 
talked.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing a  call,  he  stopped  short  in  his  walk  in  the  midst  of 
a  declamation  on  some  subject,  and  said,  "  You  have  a 
brick  floor  here."  The  hostess  confessed  that  it  was 
true,  though  she  hoped  that  it  had  been  disguised  by 
double  matting  and  a  thick  carpet.  He  said  that  his 
habit  of  always  walking  enabled  him  to  tell  accurately 
the  material  he  was  treading  on.' " 

No  trait  of  Macaulay's  character  is  more  pleas- 
ing or  more  honorable  to  him  than  the  hearty  sim- 
plicity and  cordial  affection  which  lie  evinced  in 
all  his  domestic  relations.  Many  examples  of 
this  trait  have  been  woven  into  the  previous  nar- 
rative ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  truth- 
fully to  portray  a  single  year  of  Macaulay's  life, 
or  adequately  to  explain  the  motives  which  actu- 
ated any  important  step  of  his  career,  without 
frequent  reference  to  these  relations.  His  filial 
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and  fraternal  affections  were  so  intense  as  to  ex- 
clude apparently  all  thought  of  those  tenderer  ties 
which  such  a  nature  as  his  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  crave  ;  and  it  has  already  been  seen  how 
large  a  share  of  the  happiness  of  a  singularly  hap- 
py life  was  due  to  that  sister  Hannah  (Lady  Tre- 
velyan)  who,  after  the  death  of  his  sister  Margaret, 
became  the  object  of  an  almost  idolatrous  fond- 
ness. Only  in  the  case  of  his  father  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  so  wide  a  divergence  of 
tastes  as  to  exclude  those  reciprocal  sympathies 
without  which  affection  can  hardly  remain  very 
cordial.  Referring  to  this  point,  Lady  Trevelyan 
writes  : 

"  I  think,  with  all  the  love  and  reverence  with  which 
your  uncle  regarded  his  father's  memory,  there  mingled 
a  shade  of  bitterness  that  he  had  not  met  quite  the  en- 
couragement and  appreciation  from  him  which  he  re- 
ceived from  others.  But  such  a  son  as  he  was !  Never 
a  disrespectful  word  or  look,  always  anxious  to  please 
and  amuse,  and  at  last  he  was  the  entire  stay  and  sup- 
port of  his  father's  declining  years. 

"  Your  uncle  was  of  opinion  that  the  course  pursued  by 
his  father  toward  him  during  his  youth  was  not  judicious. 
But  here  I  am  inclined  to  disagree  with  him.  There  was 
no  want  of  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  father 
held  him,  corresponding  with  him  from  a  very  early  age  as 
with  a  man,  conversing  with  him  freely,  and  writing  of 
him  most  fondly.  But,  in  the  desire  to  keep  down  any 
conceit,  there  was  certainly  in  my  father  a  great  outward 
show  of  repression  and  depreciation.  Then  the  faults  of 
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your  uncle  were  peculiarly  those  that  my  father  had  no 
patience  with.  Himself  precise  in  his  arrangements,  writ- 
ing a  beautiful  hand,  particular  about  neatness,  very  accu- 
rate and  calm,  detesting  strong  expressions,  and  remark- 
bly  self-controlled — while  his  eager,  impetuous  boy,  care- 
less of  his  dress,  always  forgetting  to  wash  his  hands  and 
brush  his  hair,  writing  an  execrable  hand,  and  folding  his 
letters  with  a  great  blotch  for  a  seal,  was  a  constant  care 
and  irritation.  Many  letters  to  your  uncle  have  I  read  on 
these  subjects.  Sometimes  a  specimen  of  the  proper  way 
of  folding  a  letter  is  sent  to  him  (those  were  the  sad  days 
before  envelopes  were  known),  and  he  is  desired  to  re- 
peat the  experiment  till  he  succeeds.  General  Macaulay's 
fastidious  nature  led  him  to  take  my  father's  line  regard- 
ing your  uncle,  and  my  youthful  soul  was  often  vexed  by 
the  constant  reprimands  for  venial  transgressions.  But 
the  great  sin  was  the  idle  reading,  which  was  a  thorn  in 
my  father's  side  that  never  was  extracted.  In  truth,  he 
really  acknowledged  to  the  full  your  uncle's  abilities,  and 
felt  that  if  he  could  only  add  his  own  morale,  his  un- 
wearied industry,  his  power  of  concentrating  his  ener- 
gies on  the  work  in  hand,  his  patient,  painstaking  calm- 
ness, to  the  genius  and  fervor  which  his  son  possessed, 
then  a  being  might  be  formed  who  could  regenerate  the 
world.  Often  in  later  years  I  have  heard  my  father,  af- 
ter expressing  an  earnest  desire  for  some  object,  exclaim, 
*  If  I  had  only  Tom's  power  of  speech ! '  But  he  should 
have  remembered  that  all  gifts  are  not  given  to  one,  and 
that  perhaps  such  a  union  as  he  coveted  is  even  impos- 
sible. Parents  .must  be  content  to  see  their  children 
walk  in  their  own  path,  too  happy  if  through  any  road 
they  attain  the  same  end,  the  living  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man." 
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Macaulay  was  never  known  to  take  part  in  any 
family  quarrel,  or  personal  broil  of  any  description 
whatsoever ;  but  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
the  result  of  self -discipline  and  not  of  any  lack  of 
sensibility.  "  He  is  very  sensitive,"  said  his  sister 
Margaret,  ' '  and  remembers  long,  as  well  as  feels 
deeply,  anything  in  the  form  of  a  slight."  At 
college  his  friends  used  to  tell  him  that  his  lead- 
ing qualities  were  generosity  and  vindictiveness. 
"Courage,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "he  certainly 
did  not  lack  "  : 

"  During  the  years  when  his  spirit  was  high,  and  his 
pen  cut  deep,  and  when  the  habits  of  society  were  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are  at  present,  more  than  one  adver- 
sary displayed  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  meet  him  else- 
where than  on  paper.  On  these  occasions,  while  show- 
ing consideration  for  his  opponent,  he  evinced  a  quiet 
but  very  decided  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself  which 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  were  implicated,  and 
brought  difficulties  that  might  have  been  grave  to  an 
honorable  and  satisfactory  issue.  He  reserved  his  pug- 
nacity for  quarrels  undertaken  on  public  grounds  and 
fought  out  with  the  world  looking  on  as  umpire.  In  the 
lists  of  criticism  and  of  debate,  it  can  not  be  denied  that, 
as  a  young  man,  he  sometimes  deserved  the  praise  which 
Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  upon  a  good  hater.  He  had  no 
mercy  for  bad  writers,  and  notably  for  bad  poets,  unless 
they  were  in  want  of  money ;  in  which  case  he  became, 
within  his  means,  the  most  open-handed  of  patrons.  He 
was  too  apt  to  undervalue  both  the  heart  and  the  head 
of  those  who  desired  to  maintain  the  old  system  of  civil 
14 
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and  religious  exclusion,  and  who  grudged  political  power 
to  their  fellow  countrymen,  or  at  any  rate  to  those  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  whom  he  was  himself  pre- 
pared to  enfranchise.  Independent,  frank,  and  proud 
almost  to  a  fault,  he  detested  the  whole  race  of  jobbers 
and  time-servers,  parasites  and  scandal-mongers,  led-cap- 
tains,  led-authors,  and  led-orators." 

So  loyal  and  sincere  was  Macaulay's  nature 
that  lie  was  unwilling,  we  are  told,  to  live  upon 
terms  of  even  apparent  intimacy  with  people  whom 
he  did  not  like,  or  could  not  esteem  ;  and,  as  far 
as  civility  would  allow,  he  avoided  their  advances 
and  especially  their  hospitality.  He  did  not 
choose,  he  said,  to  eat  salt  with  a  man  for  whom 
he  could  not  say  a  good  word  in  all  companies. 
But  he  was  true  throughout  life  to  those  who  had 
once  acquired  his  regard  and  respect.  "  He  loved 
to  place  his  purse,  his  influence,  and  his  talents  at 
the  disposal  of  a  friend  ;  and  any  one  he  called  by 
that  name  he  judged  with  indulgence,  and  trusted 
with  a  faith  that  would  endure  almost  any  strain. 
If  his  confidence  proved  to  have  been  egregiously 
misplaced,  which  he  was  always  the  last  to  see,  he 
did  not  resort  to  remonstrance  or  recrimination." 

An  essential  part  of  this  general  affectionate- 
ness  of  Macaulay's  disposition  was  his  love  for 
children.  Innumerable  passages  in  his  journals 
and  correspondence  proved  how  closely  he  ob- 
served them,  how  completely  he  understood  them, 
and  how  heartily  he  enjoyed  their  company. 
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"The  feelings  with  which  Macaulay  regarded 
children,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "were  akin  to 
those  of  the  great  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the 
death  of  Little  Paul. and  the  meeting  between  the 
schoolboy  and  his  mother  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  '  David  Copperfield.'  "  A  very  touching  entry 
in  his  journal  is  as  follows  :  "  I  have  no  children 
of  my  own,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  children  whom 
I  love  as  if  they  were  my  own,  and  who,  I  believe, 
love  me."  The  children  here  referred  to  were 
those  of  his  sister  Lady  Trevelyan,  and  of  his  most 
delightful  relations  with  them  a  copious  account  is 
given  In  the  previous  chapter.  But  his  liking  for 
children  was  not  restricted  to  those  that  belonged 
to  his  own  family,  as  it  were.  On  one  occasion, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  a  collection  of  paintings 
at  Leigh  Court,  he  saw  on  the  road  what  he  pro- 
nounced a  more  delightful  picture  than  any  in  the 
collection  : 

"  In  a  deep,  shady  lane  was  a  donkey-cart  driven  by 
a  lad  ;  and  on  it  were  four  pretty  girls,  from  eleven  to 
six,  evidently  sisters.  They  were  quite  wild  with  spirits 
at  having  so  rare  a  treat  as  a  ride,  and  they  were  laugh- 
ing and  singing  in  a  way  that  almost  made  me  cry  with 
mere  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  saw  I  was  pleased, 
and  answered  me  very  prettily  when  I  made  some  in- 
quiry about  my  route.  I  begged  them  to  go  on  singing ; 
and  they  all  four  began  caroling,  in  perfect  concert,  and 
in  tunes  as  joyous  as  larks.  I  gave  them  the  silver  I  had 
about  me  to  buy  dolls.  I  should  like  to  have  a  picture 
of  the  cart  and  the  cargo.  Gainsborough  would  have 
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been  the  man.  But  I  should  not  like  to  leave  an  ex- 
ecrably bad  poem  on  the  subject,  such  as  Wordsworth 
would  have  written." 

The  love  of  children  is  commonly  associated 
with  a  liking  for  domestic  animals,  and  espe- 
cially for  dogs,  as  the  surest  test  of  a  good  heart ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  after  what  we 
have  said  about  his  love  for  children,  to  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  Macaulay  was  sadly  derelict  in 
the  matter  of  dogs.  In  1850,  when  staying  with 
some  friends  in  the  country,  he  writes  :  "After 
breakfast  I  walked  with  the  young  ladies ;  nice, 
intelligent  girls  they  are.  A  couple  of  ill-condi- 
tioned curs  went  with  us,  whom  they  were  foolish 
enough  to  make  pets  of ;  so  that  we  were  regaled 
by  a  dog-fight,  and  were  very  near  having  on  our 
hands  two  or  three  other  fights.  How  odd  that 
people  of  sense  should  find  any  pleasure  in  being 
accompanied  by  a  beast  who  is  always  spoiling 
conversation ! "  And  here  is  a  highly  amusing 
entry  in  the  diary  of  a  winter's  visit  to  Bowood  : 

"  January  31st. — A  fine  frosty  day.  Lord  Lansdowne 
proposed  a  walk,  and  we  went  up  to  the  hill  where  the 
old  moat  and  yew-tree  are.  The  way  lay  through  a  per- 
fect Slough  of  Despond.  I,  like  Pliable,  should  have 
turned  back,  but  Lady  Mahon's  courage  shamed  me. 
After  lunch  I  went  to  walk  alone  in  the  pleasure-ground, 
but  was  pestered  by  a  most  sociable  cur  who  would  not 
be  got  rid  of.  I  went  into  a  plantation,  railed  off  with 
gates  at  each  end,  and  shut  the  brute  out ;  but  he  per- 
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fectly  understood  ray  tactics — curse  his  intelligence  !— 
and  waited  for  me  at  the  other  gate.  After  vainly  try- 
ing to  escape  him  in  this  way,  I  shut  him  in,  and  staid 
outside  myself.  When  I  walked  away,  he  saw  that  he 
had  heen  outgeneraled  by  human  reason,  and  set  up  the 
most  ludicrous  howl  that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life." 

Yet  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Macaulay 
that,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  dogs  in  general,  he 
was  extremely  kind  to  the  only  dog  that  ever  de- 
pended on  him  for  kindness ;  a  very  small  and 
pretty  Mexican  spaniel  belonging  to  one  of  his 
nieces.  "He  treated  the  little  animal,"  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  "exactly  as  he  treated  children,  bring- 
ing it  presents  from  the  toy-shops,  and  making 
rhymes  about  it  by  the  quarter  of  an  hour  to- 
gether." 

Not  less  noteworthy  than  his  tender  affection- 
ateness  was  his  extreme  sensibility  to  everything 
which  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  pity,  whether 
in  nature  or  in  art.  "Have  you  seen  the  first 
number  of  '  Dombey '  ? "  he  writes  on  one  occa- 
sion. "  There  is  not  much  in  it ;  but  there  is 
one  passage  which  made  me  cry  as  if  my  heart 
would  break.  It  is  the  description  of  a  little  girl 
who  has  lost  an  affectionate  mother,  and  is  un- 
kindly treated  by  everybody.  Images  of  that 
sort  always  overpower  me,  even  when  the  artist  is 
less  skillful  than  Dickens."  And  in  his  journal 
for  April  17,  1858,  he  writes:  "In  the  <  Times' 
of  this  morning  there  was  an  account  of  a  suicide 
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of  a  poor  girl  which  quite  broke  my  heart.  I  can 
not  get  it  out  of  my  thoughts,  or  help  crying 
when  I  think  of  it."  He  was  so  moved  by  the  vis- 
ible representation  of  distressing  scenes  that  he 
went  most  unwillingly  to  the  theatre,  for  which 
during  his  college  days  he  had  entertained  a  pas- 
sionate though  transient  fondness.  "  I  well  re- 
member/' says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "how,  during  the 
performance  of  '  Masks  and  Faces/  the  sorrows  of 
the  broken-down  author  and  his  starving  family 
in  their  Grub  Street  garret  entirely  destroyed  the 
pleasure  which  he  otherwise  would  have  taken  in 
Mrs.  Stirling's  admirable  acting."  And  he  was 
hardly  less  easily  affected  to  tears  by  that  which 
was  sublime  and  stirring  in  literature  than  by 
that  which  was  melancholy  and  pathetic.  In 
August,  1851,  he  writes  from  Malvern  to  his 
niece  Margaret:  "I  finished  the  'Iliad'  to-day. 
I  had  not  read  it  through  since  the  end  of  1837, 
when  I  was  at  Calcutta,  and  when  you  often 
called  me  away  from  my  studies  to  show  you  pic- 
tures and  to  feed  the  crows.  I  never  admired  the 
old  fellow  so  much,  or  was  so  strongly  moved  by 
him.  What  a  privilege  genius  like  his  enjoys  ! 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away.  I  read  the  last 
five  books  at  a  stretch  during  my  walk  to-day, 
and  was  at  last  forced  to  turn  into  a  by-path,  lest 
the  parties  of  walkers  should  see  me  blubbering  for 
imaginary  beings,  the  creations  of  a  ballad-maker 
who  has  been  dead  these  three  thousand  years." 
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In  his  association  with  his  family  and  friends, 
Macaulay  was  entirely  unaffected,  unassuming, 
and  unpretentious.  Until  they  had  gotten  quite 
beyond  childhood,  his  little  nephews  and  nieces 
were  wholly  unaware  that  he  who  was  simply 
"  Uncle  Tom  "  to  them  was  anything  more  to  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  recalls  hav- 
ing boasted  to  his  schoolmates  that  he  had  an 
uncle  who  was  writing  a  history  in  five  volumes — 
the  fact  of  its  being  in  five  volumes  being  to  him 
the  most  significant  circumstance  in  connection 
with  it.  His  relations  as  a  young  man  with  his 
young  sisters  have  already  been  described;  but 
room  must  be  found  for  at  least  one  extract  from 
a  journal  which  was  kept  by  his  sister  Margaret 
during  the  years  1831  and  1832,  and  which  af- 
fords a  pleasant  picture  of  his  home-life  and  hab- 
its : 

"  I  think  I  was  about  twelve  when  I  first  became 
very  fond  of  my  brother,  and  from  that  time  my  affec- 
tion for  him  has  gone  on  increasing  during  a  period  of 
seven  years.  I  shall  never  forget  my  delight  and  en- 
chantment when  I  first  found  that  he  seemed  to  like 
talking  to  me.  His  manner  was  very  flattering  to  such 
a  child,  for  he  always  took  as  much  pains  to  amuse  me, 
and  to  inform  me  on  anything  I  wished  to  know,  as  he 
could  have  done  to  the  greatest  person  in  the  land.  I 
have  heard  him  express  great  disgust  toward  those  peo- 
ple who,  lively  and  agreeable  abroad,  are  a  dead-weight 
in  the  family  circle.  I  think  the  remarkable  clearness  of 
his  style  proceeds  in  some  measure  from  the  habit  of 
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conversing  with  very  young  people,  to  whom  he  has  a 
great  deal  to  explain  and  impart. 

"  He  reads  his  works  to  us  in  the  manuscript,  and 
when  we  find  fault,  as  I  very  often  do,  with  his  heing 
too  severe  upon  people,  he  takes  it  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  often  alters  what  we  do  not  like.  I  hard- 
ly ever,  indeed,  met  with  a  sweeter  temper  than  his. 
He  is  rather  hasty,  and  when  he  has  not  time  for  an  in- 
stant's thought  he  will  sometimes  return  a  quick  an- 
swer, for  which  he  will  be  sorry  the  moment  he  has 
said  it.  But  in  a  conversation  of  any  length,  though  it 
may  be  on  subjects  that  touch  him  very  nearly,  and 
though  the  person  with  whom  he  converses  may  be  very 
provoking  and  extremely  out  of  temper,  I  never  saw  him 
lose  his.  He  never  uses  this  superiority,  as  some  do.  for 
the  purpose  of  irritating  another  still  more  by  coolness, 
but  speaks  in  a  kind,  good-natured  manner,  as  if  he 
wished  to  bring  the  other  back  to  temper  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  that  he  had  lost  it." 

Another  passage  in  Margaret  Macaulay's  jour- 
nal is  interesting  as  revealing  something  of  what 
we  may  call  the  interior  working  of  Macaulay's 
mind  : 

"  I  said  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  great  accuracy  of 
his  information,  considering  how  desultory  his  reading 
had  been.  '  My  accuracy  as  to  facts,'  he  said,  '  I  owe  to 
a  cause  which  many  men  would  not  confess.  It  is  due 
to  my  love  of  castle-building.  The  past  is,  in  my  mind, 
soon  constructed  into  a  romance.'  He  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  way  in  which  from  his  childhood  his  imagi- 
nation had  been  filled  by  the  study  of  history.  *  With  a 
person  of  my  turn,'  he  said, '  the  minute  touches  are  as  of 
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as  great  interest,  and  perhaps  greater  than  the  most  im- 
portant events.  Spending  so  much  time  as  I  do  in  soli- 
tude, my  mind  would  have  rusted  by  gazing  vacantly  at 
the  shop- windows.  As  it  is,  I  am  no  sooner  in  the  streets 
than  I  am  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Precision  in  dates,  the  day  or  hour  in  which 
a  man  was  horn  or  died,  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 
A  slight  fact,  a  sentence,  a  word,  are  of  importance  in 
my  romance.  "  Pepys's  Diary  "  formed  an  inexhaustible 
food  for  my  fancy.  I  seem  to  know  every  inch  of  White- 
hall. I  go  in  at  Hans  Holbein's  gate,  and  come  out 
through  the  matted  gallery.  The  conversations  which  I 
compose  between  great  people  of  the  time  are  long,  and 
sufficiently  animated :  in  the  style,  if  not  with  the  merits, 
of  Sjr  Walter  Scott's.  The  old  parts  of  London,  which 
you  are  sometimes  surprised  at  my  knowing  so  well, 
those  old  gates  and  houses  down  by  the  river,  have  all 
played  their  part  in  my  stories.'  He  spoke,  too,  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  used  to  wander  about  Paris,  weav- 
ing tales  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  thought  that  he  owed 
his  command  of  language  greatly  to  this  habit." 

The  ability  to  furnish,  those  "  minute  touches  " 
which  so  vivified  historical  places  and  persons  for 
him  was  largely  due  to  that  "  idle  reading  "  which 
his  father  strongly  reprobated,  and  especially  to 
that  irrepressible  taste  for  novel-reading  which 
characterized  Macaulay  throughout  his  life.  His 
omnivorous  appetite  for  trashy  novels  and  the 
apparent  delight  with  which  he  read  them  are  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  severity  of  his  critical 
judgments,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that,  with  a 
keen  perception  of  defects  of  knowledge,  he  was 
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comparatiyely  indifferent  to  defects  of  taste.  Re- 
marking upon  this  habit  of  novel-reading,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  says  : 

"The  feeling  with  which  Macaulay  and  his  sister 
[Hannah]  regarded  books  differed  from  that  of  other  peo- 
ple in  kind  rather  than  in  degree.  "When  they  were  dis- 
coursing together  about  a  work  of  history  or  biography, 
a  by-stander  would  have  supposed  that  they  had  lived  in 
the  times  of  which  the  author  treated,  and  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  every  human  being  who  was  men- 
tioned in  his  pages.  Pepys,  Addison,  Horace  Walpole, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  Due  de  St.  Simon, 
and  the  several  societies  in  which  those  worthies  moved, 
excited  in  their  minds  precisely  the  same  sort  of  concern 
and  gave  matter  for  discussions  of  exactly  the  same  type 
as  most  people  bestow  upon  the  proceedings  of  their  own 
contemporaries.  The  past  was  to  them  as  the  present, 
and  the  fictitious  as  the  actual.  The  older  novels,  which 
had  been  the  food  of  their  early  years,  had  become  part 
of  themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  in  speaking  to  each 
other  they  frequently  employed  sentences  from  dialogues 
in  those  novels  to  express  the  idea,  or  even  the  business, 
of  the  moment.  On  matters  of  the  street  or  of  the  house- 
hold they  would  use  the  very  language  of  Mrs.  Elton 
and  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mr.  "Woodhouse,  Mr.  Collins,  and  John 
Thorpe,  and  the  other  inimitable  actors  on  Jane  Austen's 
unpretending  stage,  while  they  would  debate  the  love 
affairs  and  the  social  relations  of  their  own  circle  in  a 
series  of  quotations  from  '  Sir  Charles  Grandison '  or 
Evelina.'  .... 

"Macaulay  thought  it  probable  that  he  could  rewrite 
'Sir  Charles  Grandison'  from  memory,  and  certainly 
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he  might  have  done  so  with  his  sister's  help.  But  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  work  was  no  proof  of  its 
merit.  *  There  was  a  certain  prolific  author,'  says  Lady 
Trevelyan,  '  named  Mrs.  Meeke,  whose  romances  he  all 
but  knew  by  heart ;  though  he  quite  agreedin  my  criticism 
that  they  were  one  just  like  another,  turning  on  the  for- 
tunes of  some  young  man  in  a  very  low  rank  of  life  who 
eventually  proves  to  be  the  son  of  a  duke.  Then  there 
was  a  set  of  books  by  a  Mrs.  Kitty  Cuthbertson,  most 
silly,  though  readable,  productions,  the  nature  of  which 
may  be  guessed  from  their  titles :  "  Santo  Sebastiano ; 
or,  The  Young  Protector  " ;  "  The  Forest  of  Montalbano  " ; 
"The  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees ";  and  "Adelaide;  or, 
The  Countercharm."  I  remember  how,  when  "  Santo 
Sebastiano "  was  sold  by  auction  in  India,  he  and  Miss 
Eden  bid  against  each  other  till  he  secured  it  at  a  fabulous 
price ;  and  I  possess  it  still.* 

"  As  an  indication  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  this 
literary  treasure  had  been  studied,  there  appears  on  the 
last  page  an  elaborate  computation  of  the  number  of 
fainting-fits  that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  five  volumes. 

Julia  de  Clifford 11 

Lady  Delamore * 4 

Lady  Theodosia 4 

Lord  Glenbrook 2 

Lord  Delamore 2 

Lady  Enderfield 1 

Lord  Ashgrove 1 

Lord  St.  Orville 1 

Henry  Mildmay 1 

"  A  single  passage,  selected  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  is  the  shortest,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
these  catastrophes:  'One  of  the  sweetest  smiles  that 
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ever  animated  the  face  of  mortal  now  diffused  itself  over 
the  countenance  of  Lord  St.  Orville,  as  he  fell  at  the  feet 
of  Julia  in  a  death-like  swoon.' " 

Macaulay's  faults,  according  to  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
were  such  as  give  annoyance  to  those  who  dislike 
a  man  rather  than  anxiety  to  those  who  love  him. 
"Vehemence,  over-confidence,  the  inability  to 
recognize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question  or 
two  people  in  a  dialogue,  are  defects  which  during 
youth  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  gifts  like  those 
with  which  he  was  endowed."  While  at  college 
he  said  of  himself  that,  "  whenever  anybody  enun- 
ciated a  proposition,  all  possible  answers  to  it 
rushed  into  his  mind  at  once,"  and  it  was  said  of 
him  by  others  that  he  had  no  opinions  except  the 
opposite  of  those  held  by  the  persons  with  whom 
he  was  talking. 

Nevertheless,  such  were  his  conversational 
powers  that,  even  as  a  very  young  man,  nine  peo- 
ple out  of  ten  liked  nothing  better  than  to  listen 
to  him — "which  was  very  fortunate,"  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  "because  in  his  early  days  he  had 
scanty  respect  of  persons,  either  as  regards  the 
choice  of  his  topics  or  the  quantity  of  his  words ." 
Every  one  will  recall  Sydney  Smith's  jest  about  the 
" occasional  flashes  of  silence"  which  had  im- 
proved Macaulay's  conversation  since  his  return 
from  India ;  but,  besides  having  the  exaggeration 
which  is  apt  to  characterize  a  jest,  the  implied 
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criticism  would  seem  to  have  been  applicable  only 
to  the  earliest  period  of  Macaulay's  social  career. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  assures  us  that,  with  his  excellent 
temper  and  entire  absence  of  conceit,  Macaulay 
soon  began  to  learn  consideration  for  others  in 
small  things  as  well,  as  in  great ;  and  that  by  the 
time  he  was  fairly  launched  in  London,  he  was 
agreeable  in  company  as  well  as  forcible  and  amus- 
ing. Wilberforce  speaks  of  his  "unruffled  good 
humor  "  ;  and  Sir  Eobert  Inglis,  a  good  observer, 
with  ample  opportunity  for  forming  a  judgment, 
pronounced  that  he  conversed,  and  did  not  dic- 
tate, and  that  he  was  loud,  but  never  overbearing. 
Even  Crabbe  Robinson,  who  liked  to  have  his  own 
full  share  of  whatever  talk  was  going  on,  writes 
in  his  diary  for  1826  :  "A  dinner- party.  I  had 
a  most  interesting  companion  in  young  Macaulay, 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  rising  generation 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  ....  Very  eloquent 
and  cheerful.  Overflowing  with  words,  and  not 
poor  in  thought.  Liberal  in  opinion,  but  no  radi- 
cal. He  seems  a  correct  as  well  as  a  full  man. 
He  showed  a  minute  knowledge  of  subjects  not 
introduced  by  himself." 

The  foregoing  extract  describes  the  impression 
which  Macaulay  made  as  a  young  man  just  be- 
ginning to  be  known  to  London  diners-out.  In 
the  following  passage,  Mr.  Trevelyan  describes  his 
appearance  and  bearing  in  conversation  when  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  years  and  fame  : 
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""Whatever  fault  might  be  found  with  Macaulay's 
gestures  as  an  orator,  his  appearance  and  hearing  in 
conversation  were  singularly  effective.  Sitting  bolt  up- 
right, his  hands  resting  on  the  arms  of  his  chair  or  folded 
on  the  handle  of  his  walking-stick;  knitting  his  great 
eyebrows  if  the  subject  was  one  which  had  to  be  thought 
out  as  he  went  along,  or  brightening  from  the  forehead 
downward  when  a  burst  of  humor  was  coming;  his 
massive  features  and  honest  glance  suited  well  with  the 
manly,  sagacious  sentiments  which  he  set  forth  in  his 
pleasant,  sonorous  voice,  and  in  his  racy  and  admirably 
intelligible  language.  To  get  at  his  meaning,  people  had 
never  the  need  to  think  twice,  and  they  certainly  had 
seldom  the  time.  And  with  all  his  ardor,  and  all  his 
strength  and  energy  of  conviction,  he  was  so  truly  con- 
siderate toward  others,  so  delicately  courteous  with  the 
courtesy  which  is  of  the  essence,  and  not  only  in  the 
manner !  However  eager  had  been  the  debate,  and  how- 
ever prolonged  the  sitting,  no  one  in  the  company  ever 
had  personal  reasons  for  wishing  a  word  of  his  unsaid,  or 
a  look  or  a  tone  recalled.  His  good  things  were  never 
long  in  the  making.  During  the  Caffre  war,  at  a  time 
when  we  were  getting  rather  the  worst  of  it,  he  opened 
the  street-door  for  a  walk  down  Westbourne  Terrace. 
'The  blacks  are  flying,'  said  his  companion.  'I  wish 
they  were  in  South  Africa,'  was  the  instant  reply.  His 
quotations  were  always  ready,  and  never  off  the  mark. 
On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  family  were  engaged 
in  discussing  a  new  curate,  one  of  the  children,  with 
true  Clapham  instinct,  asked  whether  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman had  ever  received  a  testimonial.  '  I  am  glad,  my 
boy,'  said  Macaulay,  '  that  you  would  not  muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  corn.'  Sometimes  he  would  re- 
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oast  his  thoughts,  and  give  them  over  again  in  the  shape 
of  an  epigram.  '  You  call  me  a  Liberal,'  he  said ;  *  hut  I 
don't  know  that  in  these  days  I  deserve  the  name.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  standing  armies.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  abrogation  of  capital  punishment.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  destruction  of  the  National  Church.  In 
short,  I  am  in  favor  of  war,  hanging,  and  Church  estab- 
lishments.' " 

If  it  can  not  be  truly  said  that  Macaulay  was 
arrogant  or  domineering  in  conversation,  still  less 
can  it  be  said  that  he  exhibited  these  failings  in 
his  capacity  as  an  author.  It  has  been  seen  how 
slight  an  estimate  he  placed  upon  productions 
which  even  during  his  lifetime  the  public  had  ac- 
cepted as  classics  ;  and  probably  no  man  has  ever 
lived  who  possessed  fewer  of  those  little  vanities 
and  susceptibilities  which  are  supposed  to  belong 
in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  genus  irritabile.  In 
the  recently  published  correspondence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
vey  Napier,  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review," 
with  his  contributors,  Macaulay  appears  to  singu- 
lar advantage — frank,  manly,  generous,  amiable, 
and  modest ;  seldom  provoked,  easily  appeased, 
complaisant  in  discussion,  and  tractable  under 
correction.  To  us,  indeed,  there  is  now  some- 
thing almost  ludicrous  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
of  Mr.  Napier's  caliber  subjecting  the  work  of  a 
Macaulay  to  what  Carlyle  describes  as  "that light 
editorial  hacking  and  hewing  to  right  and  left "  ; 
but  Macaulay  took  such  share  of  it  as  fell  to  him 
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with  as  much  modesty,  as  complete  an  absence  of 
self-assertive  vanity,  as  though  he  had  been  a  tyro 
in  letters,  with  a  reputation  yet  to  win,  and  with 
his  bread  and  butter  dependent  upon  his  making 
himself  and  his  writings  acceptable  to  his  editorial 
task-master.  The  considerate  respect  and  even 
deference  with  which  he  continued  to  treat  Mr. 
Napier's  little  pruderies  and  prejudices  long  after 
his  reputation  had  made  him  far  more  important 
to  the  "  Eeview  "  than  the  "  Eeview  "  had  ever 
been  to  him  is  not  the  least  admirable  trait  in 
Macaulay's  character ;  and  there  is  something 
very  touching  in  the  discontent  with  which,  amid 
the  universal  chorus  of  praise  with  which  his 
History  was  received,  he  compared  his  work  with 
that  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  this  biography 
how  ample  and  generously  Macaulay  fulfilled  his 
duties  toward  those  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  ties  of  blood.  After  his  father's  failure  and 
death,  he  regarded  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
family  ;  responsible  for  seeing  that  all  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  no  worse  off  than  if  their  father 
had  died  a  prosperous  man.  But  it  was  only  in 
this  respect,  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  that  he  assumed 
the  paternal  relation.  "In  his  ordinary  behavior 
there  was  nothing  which  betokened  that  he  was 
the  benefactor  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
He  never  interfered ;  he  never  obtruded  advice ; 
he  never  demanded  that  his  own  tastes  or  views 
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should  be  consulted,  and  he  was  studiously  mind- 
ful of  the  feelings,  and  even  the  fancies,  of  others." 

Nor  were  his  kindness  and  generosity  confined 
to  his  kindred.  "He  was  handsome  in  all  his 
dealings,  both  great  and  small.  Wherever  he 
he  went  (to  use  his  own  phrase),  he  took  care  to 
make  his  mother's  son  welcome.  Within  his  own 
household  he  was  positively  worshiped,  and  with 
good  reason ;  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  was 
not  a  kinder  master.  He  cheerfully  and  habitu- 
ally submitted  to  those  petty  sacrifices  by  means 
of  which  an  unselfish  man  can  do  so  much  to  secure 
the  comfort  and  to  earn  the  attachment  of  those 
who  are  around  him  ;  marching  on6  in  all  weath- 
ers to  his  weekly  dinner  at  the  club,  in  order  to 
give  his  servants  their  Sunday  evening  ;  going  far 
out  of  his  way  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
would  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  to  prolong  their 
holidays  ;  or  permitting  them,  if  so  they  preferred, 
to  entertain  their  relations  under  his  roof  for  a 
month  together.  ' To-day,'  he  says,  'William 
and  Elizabeth  went  off  to  fetch  William's  father. 
As  I  write,  here  come  my  travelers ;  the  old  man 
with  a  stick.  Well  ?  It  is  good  to  give  pleasure 
and  show  sympathy.  There  is  no  vanity  in  saying 
that  I  am  a  good  master.' ' 

Even  those  who  had  no  sort  of  claim  upon 
him  seldom  appealed  to  his  kindness  in  vain  ;  and 
from  the  time  that  he  began  to  feel  the  money  in 
his  purse  his  diary  and  letters  contain  evidences 
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of  his  almost  prodigal  generosity.     Here  are  a  few 

specimens  of  many  similar  entries  :  "  Mrs.  Y 

applied  to  me,  as  she  said,  and  as  I  believe,  with- 
out her  husband's  knowledge,  for  help  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  a  clergyman  ;  a  good  one,  but  too 
puritanical  for  my  taste.  I  could  not  promise  to 
ask  any  favors  from  the  Government ;  but  I  sent 
him  twenty-five  pounds  to  assist  him  in  supporting 
the  orphan  daughters  of  his  brother.  I  mean  to 
let  him  have  the  same  sum  annually."  "  I  have 
been  forced  to  refuse  any  further  assistance  to  a 

Mrs.  Y ,  who  has  had  thirty-five  pounds  from 

me  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  whose  de- 
mands come  thicker  and  thicker.  I  suppose  that 
she  well  resent  my  refusal  bitterly.  That  is  all 
that  I  ever  got  by  conferring  benefits  on  any  but 

my  own  nearest  relations  and  friends."     "  H 

called.  I  gave  him  three  guineas  for  his  library 
subscription.  I  lay  out  very  little  money  with  so 
much  satisfaction.  For  three  guineas  a  year,  I 
keep  a  very  good,  intelligent  young  fellow  out  of  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  and  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good." 
"I  suppose,"  he  writes  to  one  of  his  sisters,  "  that 

you  told  Mrs.  Z that  I  was  not  angry  with 

her  ;  for  to-day  I  have  a  letter  from  her  begging 
for  money  most  vehemently,  and  saying  that,  if  I 
am  obdurate,  her  husband  must  go  to  prison.  I 
have  sent  her  twenty  pounds ;  making  up  what 
she  has  had  from  me  within  a  few  months  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  But  I  have  told  her 
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that  her  husband  must  take  the  consequences  of 
his  own  acts,  and  that  she  must  expect  no  further 
assistance  from  me.  This  importunity  has  pro- 
voked me  not  a  little."  In  truth,  the  tone  in 
which  some  of  Macaulay's  most  regular  pension- 
ers were  accustomed  to  address  him  contrasts  al- 
most absurdly  with  the  respect  paid  him  by  the 

public  at  large.      "That  wretched  K ,"  he 

writes,  "has  sent  a  scurrilous  begging  letter  in 
his  usual  style.  He  hears  that  I  have  made  thirty 
thousand  pounds  by  my  malignant  abuse  of  good 
men.  Will  I  not  send  some  of  it  to  him  ?  " 

To  have  written,  or  to  pretend  to  have  writ- 
ten, a  book,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  the  surest 
and  shortest  road  to  Macaulay's  pocket.  "  I  sent 

some  money  to    Miss ,  a  middling  writer, 

whom  I  relieved  some  time  ago.  I  have  been  giv- 
ing too  fast  of  late — forty  pounds  in  four  or  five 

days .    I  must  pull  in  a  little. "    ' '  Mrs . again, 

begging  and  praying.  f  This  the  last  time  ;  an 
execution  ;  etc.,  etc.'  I  will  send  her  five  pounds 
more.  This  will  make  fifty  pounds  in  a  few 
months  to  a  bad  writer  whom  I  never  saw."  "I 
have  received,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Longman,  "a 
rather  queer  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  the  wife 

of  Mr.  D ,  the  author  of ,  and  dated  from 

Greenwich.  Now,  I  have  once  or  twice  received 
similar  letters  which  have  afterward  turned  out 
to  be  forgeries.  I  sent  ten  pounds  to  a  sham  Mary 
Howitt,  who  complained  that  an  unforeseen  mis- 
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fortune  had  reduced  her  to  poverty ;  and  I  can 
hardly  help  suspecting  that  there  may  be  a  sham 

Mrs.  D .     If,  however,  the  author  of is 

really  in  distress,  I  would  gladly  assist  him, 
though  I  am  no  admirer  of  his  poetry.  Could 
you  learn  from  his  publishers  whether  he  really 
lives  at  Greenwich  ?  If  he  does,  I  will  send  him 
a  few  pounds.  If  he  does  not,  I  will  set  the  po- 
lice to  work." 

One  of  Macaulay's  biographers,  the  Kev.  Fred- 
erick Arnold,  tells  the  story  of  a  German  gentle- 
man, the  husband  of  a  lady  honorably  connected 
with  literature,  who  had  suddenly  fallen  from  af- 
fluence to  penury.  He  applied  to  Macaulay  for 
assistance,  and,  instead  of  the  guinea  for  which 
he  had  ventured  to  hope,  he  was  instantly  pre- 
sented with  thirty  pounds.  A  similar  anecdote 
is  thus  told  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  :  "During  the  last 
year  of  my  uncle's  life,  I  called  at  Holly  Lodge  to 
bid  him  good-by  before  my  return  to  the  univer- 
sity. He  told  me  that  a  person  had  presented 
himself  that  very  morning,  under  the  name  of  a 
Cambridge  Fellow  of  some  mark,  but  no  great 
mark,  in  the  learned  world.  This  gentleman  (for 
such  he  appeared  to  be)  stated  himself  to  be  in 
distress,  and  asked  for  pecuniary  aid.  Macaulay, 
then  and  there,  gave  him  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  visitor  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  my 
uncle  began  to  reflect  that  he  had  never  set  eyes 
on  him  before.  He  accordingly  desired  me,  as 
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soon  as  I  got  back  to  Cambridge,  to  make,  with 
all  possible  delicacy,  such  inquiries  as  might  sat- 
isfy him  that,  when  wishing  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities of  a  brother  scholar,  he  had  not  rewarded 
the  audacity  of  a  professional  impostor."  Macau- 
lay's  own  account  of  this  transaction,  as  recorded 
in  his  diary,  is  also  worth  reproducing :  "  Sep- 
tember 14,  1859. — A  Dr.  called,  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  needy  man  of  letters.  I  was 
gong  to  give  him  a  sovereign  and  send  him  away, 
when  I  discovered  that  he  was  the  philologist, 
whom  I  should  never  have  expected  to  see  in  such 
a  plight.  I  felt  for  him,  and  gave  him  a  hundred 
pounds.  A  hard  pull  on  me,  I  must  say.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  prosperous  beyond  the  common 
lot  of  men,  and  may  well  assist  those  who  have 
been  out  of  luck." 

After  these  noble  and  life-long  benefactions, 
there  is  a  truly  poetic  propriety  in  the  fact  that 
the  last  work  of  that  pen  whose  enchantment  had 
been  felt  for  nearly  a  generation  was  the  signing  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  a  poor  curate,  inclosing  twen- 
ty-five pounds. 

IX. 

QUALITIES  AS  A  WRITER. 

THE  distinctive  merits  of  Macaulay  as  a  writer 
— his  vast  knowledge,  his  vivid  imagination  and 
prolific  fancy,  and  his  superlatively  brilliant  and 
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forcible  style — have  been  pointed  out  and  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  in  preceding  portions  of  the 
work ;  and  all  that  we  shall  aim  to  do  here  will 
be,  after  considering  those  criticisms  which  have 
been  most  often  made  upon  him,  to  summarize 
briefly  what  seem  to  us  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristics of  his  literary  work. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  when  he 
was  known  only  by  his  Essays  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Keview,"  the  fault  most  commonly  found  with 
Macaulay  bore  reference  to  his  style — a  style  so 
novel,  so  individual,  and  so  aggressive,  that  it 
was  sure  to  challenge  criticism  as  well  as  arouse 
admiration.  His  own  idea  of  a  good  style  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1842  to 
Mr.  Napier,  in  response  to  one  from  the  latter 
objecting  to  the  colloquialisms  in  his  article  on 
"  Frederick  the  Great."  The  whole  of  this  letter, 
though  long,  is  well  worth  perusal ;  but  the  pith 
of  it  is  found  in  the  following  passage  : 

"The  first  rule  of  all  writing — that  rule  to  which 
every  other  is  subordinate — is  that  the  words  used  by 
the  writer  shall  be  such  as  most  fully  and  precisely  con- 
vey his  meaning  to  the  great  body  of  his  readers.  All 
considerations  about  the  purity  and  dignity  of  style 
ought  to  bend  to  this  consideration.  To  write  what  is 
not  understood  in  its  whole  force  for  fear  of  using  some 
word  which  was  unknown  to  Swift  or  Dryden  would  be, 
I  think,  as  absurd  as  to  build  an  observatory  like  that  at 
Oxford,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  observe,  only  for 
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the  purpose  of  exactly  preserving  the  proportions  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  That  a  word  which  is 
appropriate  to  a  particular  idea,  which  everybody,  high 
and  low,  uses  to  express  that  idea,  and  which  expresses 
that  idea  with  a  completeness  which  is  not  equaled  by 
any  other  single  word,  and  scarcely  by  any  circumlo- 
cution, should  be  banished  from  writing,  seems  to  be  a 
mere  throwing  away  of  power." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Macaulay  consid- 
ered the  prime  quality  of  a  good  literary  style  to 
be  clearness  and  intelligibility  ;  and  clearness  he 
perpetually  aimed  to  attain.  "We  have  already 
seen  that  no  praise  which  reached  him  on  the 
publication  of  his  History  gratified  him  more 
than  the  assurance  by  a  proof-reader  at  his  print- 
er's that  in  the  entire  work  there  was  only  one 
sentence  the  meaning  of  which  was  not  obvious  to 
him  at  first  sight ;  and  in  his  diary  under  date  of 
January  12,  1850,  the  period  when  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  second  installment  of  his  His- 
tory, is  the  following  significant  entry  : 

"  How  little  the  all-important  art  of  making  meaning 
pellucid  is  studied  now  !  Hardly  any  popular  writer, 
except  myself,  thinks  of  it.  Many  seem  to  aim  at  being 
obscure.  Indeed,  they  may  be  right  enough  in  one  sense ; 
for  many  readers  give  credit  for  profundity  to  whatever 
is  obscure,  and  call  all  that  is  perspicuous,  shallow.  But, 
coraggio!  and  think  of  A.  D.  2850.  Where  will  your 
Emersons  be  then?  But  Herodotus  will  still  be  read 
with  delight.  We  must  do  our  best  to  be  read  too." 
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Still  later,  lie  writes  in  reference  to  a  book 
that  had  come  under  his  notice  :  "  The  author  is, 
I  see,  an  imitator  of  me .  But  I  am  a  yery  unsafe 
model.  My  manner  is,  I  think,  and  the  world 
thinks,  on  the  whole  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  very 
near  to  a  very  bad  manner  indeed,  and  those  char- 
acteristics of  my  style  which  are  most  easily  copied 
are  the  most  questionable." 

The  "  characteristics "  here  referred  to  are 
doubtless  those  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passage  from  his  eminent- 
ly acute  and  suggestive  essay  on  Lord  Macaulay  : 
"  Clearness  is  the  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
style ;  and  nobody  ever  wrote  more  clearly  than 
Macaulay.  He  sacrifices  much,  it  is  true,  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  He  proves  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  with  a  pertinacity  which  would  make  him 
dull,  if  it  were  not  from  his  abundance  of  brilliant 
illustration.  He  always  remembers  the  principle 
which  should  guide  a  barrister  in  addressing  a 
jury.  He  has  not  merely  to  exhibit  his  proofs, 
but  to  hammer  them  into  the  heads  of  his  audience 
by  incessant  repetition.  It  is  no  small  proof  of 
artistic  skill  that  a  writer,  who  systematically 
adopts  this  method,  should  yet  be  invariably  live- 
ly. He  goes  on  blacking  the  chimney  with  a  per- 
sistency which  somehow  amuses  us  because  he 
puts  so  much  heart  into  his  work.  He  proves  the 
most  obvious  truths  again  and  again  ;  but  his  vi- 
vacity never  flags.  This  tendency  undoubtedly 
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leads  to  great  defects  of  style.  His  sentences  are 
monotonous  and  mechanical .  He  has  a  perfect 
hatred  of  pronouns,  and,  for  fear  of  a  possible  en- 
tanglement between  'hirns'  and  ' hers'  and  'its,' 
he  will  repeat  not  merely  a  substantive,  but  a 
whole  group  of  substantives.  Sometimes,  to  make 
his  sense  unmistakable,  he  will  repeat  a  whole  for- 
mula, with  only  a  change  in  the  copula.  For  the 
same  reason  he  hates  all  qualifications  and  paren- 
theses. Each  thought  must  be  resolved  into  its 
constituent  parts ;  each  arrangement  must  be 
expressed  as  a  simple  proposition  ;  and  his  para- 
graphs are  rather  aggregates  of  independent  atoms 
than  possessed  of  an  organic  unity.  His  writing 
— to  use  a  favorite  formula  of  his  own — bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  style  of  graceful  modulation 
that  a  bit  of  mosaic  work  bears  to  a  picture.  Each 
phrase  has  its  distinct  hue,  instead  of  melting  into 
its  neighbors.  Here  we  have  a  black  patch  and 
there  a  white.  There  are  no  half  tones,  no  sub- 
tle interblending  of  different  currents  of  thought." 
Among  Macaulay's  immediate  associates  on  the 
staff  of  the  "  Re  view,"  Brougham  was  the  most 
outspoken  in  his  fault-finding ;  but  Brougham's 
criticisms  were  envenomed  by  a  personal  spite 
which  he  could  neither  conceal  nor  disguise. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Napier,  apropos  of  some  article 
which  had  offended  his  taste  (and  which,  after 
all,  turned  out  not  to  be  Macaulay's),  he  says  : 
"  Why  will  Macaulay  fancy  that  a  luscious  style 
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is  fine  writing  ?  Always  upon  stilts,  never  able 
to  say  the  plainest  things  in  a  plain  way,  wrap- 
ping up  his  meaning,  almost  like  his  imitator 
Empson  (founder  of  the  enigmatic  style,  whose 
motto  is  riddle  my  riddle),  half  poetry,  half  nov- 
el, no  argument,  no  narrative — fifty  little  periods 
in  a  paragraph,  fifty  little  sparkling  points  in  a 
sentence — really  I  shall  be  compelled  (as  Charles 
Fox  said),  one  of  these  days,  to  write  a  large  book 
against  these  gentlefolks,  who  are  spoiling  our 
style  in  its  composition  nearly  as  much  as  the 
newspapers  are  spoiling  its  diction. "  In  another 
letter,  referring  to  another  article,  he  says  :  "  Emp- 
son's  I  conclude  it  is,  from  its  being  written  in 
the  riddle-and-flotver  style,  i.  e.,  a  constant  say- 
ing of  something  fine  and  puzzling.  He  is  a  bad 
imitator  of  Macaulay,  who  does  himself,  with  all 
his  extraordinary  powers,  incalculable  injury,  by 
laying  down  a  rule  that  good  writing  consists  in 
saying  as  many  striking  things  as  can  be  crammed 
into  a  given  number  of  lines."  And  of  the  Essay 
on  Sir  William  Temple  he  writes  :  "  Macaulay's 
is  an  excellent  paper,  only  he  does  take  a  terrible 
space  to  turn  in.  Good  G-od  !  what  an  awful  man 
he  would  have  been  in  Nisi  Prius  ! " 

Lord  Cockburn,  though  a  great  admirer  of 
Macaulay,  was  similarly  outspoken  in  his  criti- 
cisms of  his  style.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Napier,  he 
says:  "I  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  another 
birth  of  the  Macaulay  muse.  But,  though  I  in- 
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cur  your  contempt  by  the  sentiment,  I  think  the 
brilliancy  of  his  style,  especially  on  historical  sub- 
jects, the  worst  thing  about  him.  Delighting,  as 
I  always  do,  in  his  thoughts,  views,  and  knowl- 
edge, I  feel  too  often  compelled  to  curse  and  roar 
at  his  words  and  the  structure  of  his  composi- 
tion. As  a  corrupter  of  style,  he  is  more  danger- 
ous to  the  young  than  Gibbon.  His  seductive 
powers  greater ;  his  defects  worse.  But  still  I 
rejoice  in  all  his  deliveries." 

To  Jeffrey,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  faults 
of  Macaulay  were  very  near  to  virtues.  Of  the 
article  on  Frederick,  with  which  Mr.  Napier  had 
found  fault,  he  writes  :  "I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  do  not  think  it  the  very  lest  thing  Macaulay 
has  yet  written,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no 
other  man  alive  (and  I  am  half  inclined  to  add, 
that  ever  lived)  could  write  anything  of  the  kind 
so  well.  ...  I  am  not  so  much  scandalized  as 
you  seem  to  be  at  his  colloquialisms  (and  I  do  not 
think  they  go  beyond  that},  and  indeed  have  a 
notion  that  they  sometimes  help  to  give  that  air 
of  facility  and  self-confidence  to  his  writing  which 
is  one  of  its  greatest  attractions  ;  not  only  admit- 
ting us,  as  it  were,  to  his  familiarity,  but  con- 
stantly suggesting  the  reflection  of  what  a  fellow 
this  must  be  who  can  do  all  this  without  strain 
or  effort,  and  in  the  course  of  his  common  talk- 
ing. But,  though  this  may  add  to  a  reviewer's 
glory  and  popularity,  I  must  confess  it  may  be  less 
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suitable  to  the  author  of  a  regular  history,  with 
his  name  on  the  title-page." 

With  the  view  expressed  in  the  last  sentence 
Macaulay  himself  cordially  agreed ;  and,  when 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  appeared,  it 
was  found  that  his  style  had  changed  just  suffi- 
ciently to  deprive  the  previous  criticism  of  its 
pertinence — retaining  all  its  vigor  and  lucidity 
while  discarding  those  somewhat  gaudy  ornaments 
which  the  author  had  regarded  as  not  out  of  place 
in  ephemeral  essays  which  must  catch  the  popu- 
lar fancy  at  once  if  they  are  to  catch  it  at  all. 

With  the  appearance  of  his  History,  there- 
fore, the  ground  of  attack  was  shifted  ;  and  it 
was  now  discovered  that,  though  Macaulay's 
knowledge  was  vast  in  superficial  area,  it  was 
shallow  in  depth,  and  that  he  was  grossly  parti- 
san in  his  opinions  and  verdicts.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  important  portion  of  his  narrative  that  has 
escaped  criticism  on  some  point  of  detail,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  his  judgments  upon  men  and 
events  has  been  challenged  or  denounced.  The 
Quakers  sent  a  formal  deputation  to  remonstrate 
against  his  portrait  of  William  Penn ;  the  admir- 
ers of  Marlborough  furiously  resented  the  de- 
thronement and  degradation  of  their  idol ;  the 
friends  of  the  English  Church  entered  upon  a  set 
campaign  against  his  celebrated  description  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  of  the  Eestoration  period ;  the 
Scotch  have  hardly  yet  forgiven  him  his  fierce  on- 
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slaught  upon  Dundee ;  and  many  of  those  most 
friendly  to  the  Eevolution  were  unwilling  to  rec- 
ognize in  William  of  Orange  that  paragon  of  chiv- 
alry which  the  historian  has  painted  for  us. 

These  criticisms  are  the  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  because,  though  in  one  sense  false,  there  is 
another  sense  in  which  they  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent true.  To  accuse  Macaulay  of  superficiality, 
in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  absurd  upon  its  face  ;  and,  if  any  further  proof 
were  needed  than  the  work  itself  affords,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  has  furnished  it  by  showing  in  detail 
how  much  patient  labor  was  often  employed  upon 
a  paragraph  or  the  mere  turn  of  a  phrase.  On 
any  subject  which  Macaulay  undertakes  to  treat, 
his  store  of  information  is  inexhaustible,  and  a 
single  one  of  his  picturesque  touches  often  im- 
plies incalculable  masses  of  knowledge.  "  Com- 
pare a  passage,"  says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  "  with 
the  assigned  authority,  and  you  are  inclined  to 
accuse  him — sometimes  it  may  be  rightfully — of 
amplifying  and  modifying.  But  more  often  the 
particular  authority  is  merely  the  nucleus  round 
which  a  whole  volume  of  other  knowledge  has 
crystallized.  A  single  hint  is  significant  to  a 
properly  prepared  mind  of  a  thousand  facts  not 
explicitly  contained  in  it.  Nobody,  he  said,  could 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  one  part  of  his  History 
who  had  not  '  soaked  his  mind  with  the  transi- 
tory literature  of  the  day.'  His  real  authority 
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was  not  this  or  that  particular  passage,  but  a  lit- 
erature. And  for  this  reason  alone  Macaulay's 
historical  writings  have  a  permanent  value  which 
will  prevent  them  from  being  superseded  even  by 
more  philosophical  thinkers,  whose  minds  have 
not  undergone  the  ( soaking'  process." 

And,  if  the  charges  of  superficiality  and  inac- 
curacy are  commonly  mistaken,  still  less  tenable 
are  those  which  impute  to  him  conscious  parti- 
sanship and  partiality.  If  Macaulay's  ideas  and 
opinions  are  nearly  always  found  to  coincide  with 
those  held  by  the  Whigs  of  his  day,  it  is  because 
he  was  a  Whig  in  principle  and  on  conviction,  and 
had  not  merely  adopted  Whiggism  as  a  convenient 
banner  under  which  to  fight  the  battle  for  place 
and  power.  Probably  no  man  has  ever  lived,  cer- 
tainly no  man  has  ever  written  history,  who  was 
less  capable  of  intentional  unfairness  than  Macau- 
lay.  It  was  the  intense  fervor  of  his  conviction 
which  lent  such  force  to  his  strokes ;  and,  if  he 
very  rarely  consented  to  correct  or  retract  any 
statement  that  had  been  challenged,  it  was  not 
because  he  was  a  partisan  or  a  bigot,  but  because, 
from  the  habits  of  his  mind,  he  could  not  see  the 
need  of  it. 

Yet,  while  all  this  is  true,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Macaulay  was  both 
superficial  and  partisan  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  what  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
the  central  defect  of  his  mind.  His  vast  accumu- 
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lations  of  facts  were  nearly  always  authentic  and 
exact,  and  were  always  at  the  command  of  his 
portentous  memory ;  but  they  seldom  remained 
mere  facts  in  his  hands,  being  grouped  and  colored 
by  an  imagination  which  was  at  least  as  powerful 
as  his  memory.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice 
that  the  very  faculty  which  gives  its  greatest 
charm  to  his  writings — which  enabled  him  to  ren- 
der the  past  absolutely  more  vivid  and  real  to  us 
than  the  present  usually  is,  and  to  evoke  from  its 
vasty  deep,  not  spirits,  but  actual  men  and  women 
— is  also  the  originating  cause  of  his  most  serious 
fault  as  an  historian.  "  The  possessor  of  so  pow- 
erful a  fancy,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "could  not 
but  illuminate  with  the  colors  it  supplied  the 
matters  which  he  gathered  into  his  great  maga- 
zine, wherever  the  definiteness  of  their  outline 
was  not  so  rigid  as  to  defy  or  disarm  the  action  of 
the  intruding  and  falsifying  faculty.  Imagination 
could  not  alter  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  or  the  crowning  of  Pepin  ; 
but  it  might  seriously  or  even  fundamentally  dis- 
turb the  balance  of  light  and  dark  in  his  account 
of  the  opinions  of  Milton  or  of  Laud,  or  his  esti- 
mate of  the  effects  of  the  Protectorate  or  the  Ees- 
toration,  or  of  the  character  and  even  the  adul- 
teries of  William  the  Third.  He  could  detect 
justly  this  want  of  dry  light  in  others  :  he  prob- 
ably suspected  it  in  himself :  but  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  be  enough  upon  his  guard 
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against  the  distracting  action  of  a  faculty  at  once 
so  vigorous,  so  crafty,  and  so  pleasurable  in  its 
intense  activity.  ...  He  wrote  for  truth,  but, 
of  course,  for  truth  such  as  he  saw  it ;  and  his 
sight  was  colored  from  within.  This  color,  once 
attached,  was  what  in  manufacture  is  called  a 
mordant ;  it  was  a  fast  color ;  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  what  his  mind  had  received 
and  what  his  mind  had  imparted." 

Another  characteristic  which  greatly  impaired 
Macaulay's  power  as  a  writer  was  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  in  him  of  what  we  may  call  the  re- 
flective faculty — the  faculty  which  leads  a  man 
to  attempt  through  meditation  or  reflection  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  phenomena  to 
their  underlying  principles  or  laws.  From  such 
facts  as  he  chose  to  consider  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  independently  of 
them,  his  reasoning  was  both  logical  and  lumi- 
nous ;  but  of  all  abstract  reasoning  he  was  haughti- 
ly intolerant,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  every- 
thing we  learn  about  him  he  is  either  reading,  or 
composing,  or  conversing,  or  recollecting  ;  but 
reflecting,  never.  An  apposite  example  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  his  memoranda  of  a  visit  to  Ireland 
in  search  of  material  for  his  History.  Cross- 
ing the  Irish  Channel,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
had  taken  passage  was  delayed  by  rough  weather, 
and  there  being  no  light  he  was  debarred  from 
his  usual  occupation  of  reading,  so  he  wrapped 
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himself  in  a  pea-jacket  and  sat  in  solitude  upon 
the  deck.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would 
seem  to  require  considerable  ingenuity  to  avoid 
meditation  of  some  sort ;  and  one  would  sup- 
pose that  Macaulay  at  such  a  juncture  would  have 
found  ample  food  for  thought  in  those  perplexing 
problems  of  human  life  and  conduct  with  which 
the  historian  must  necessarily  deal.  But  in  this, 
as  in  many  similar  cases,  Macaulay  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  set  himself  the  task  of  going 
over  "  Paradise  Lost "  from  memory,  and  had  got 
to  the  end  of  the  conversation  between  Raphael 
and  Adam  when  the  lights  of  Dublin  Bay  came 
in  sight. 

There  are  some  respects,  in  fact,  in  which  his 
enormous  memory — that  spacious  receptacle  into 
which  nothing  that  once  entered  was  ever  lost — 
was  a  positive  disadvantage  to  Macaulay.  It  en- 
couraged in  him  the  indolent  and  perilous  habit 
of  deciding  difficulties  by  precedent  instead  of 
principles — by  accumulation  of  appropriate  in- 
stances instead  of  by  analytical  reasoning ;  and 
this  in  turn  fortified  that  contempt  of  theory  and 
speculation  which  was  one  of  the  chief  defects  of 
his  mental  character.  It  also  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage by  keeping  always  present  in  his  con- 
sciousness every  idea  which  he  had  once  formed 
and  every  opinion  or  sentiment  to  which  he  had 
once  given  expression.  The  sort  of  "  consistency  " 
which  this  favored  and  in  fact  produced  is  as  fet- 
16 
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tering  to  free  thought  as  anything  that  despotism 
or  superstition  has  ever  devised;  and  the  result 
in  Macaulay's  case  was  that  his  biography  reveals 
no  traces  of  that  sort  of  mental  growth  which  con- 
nects gradually  enlarging  views  with  widening 
knowledge.  While  at  college,  he  crossed  the  nar- 
row boundary  which  then  separated  the  advanced 
Toryism  of  the  Clapham  sect  from  the  more  con- 
servative Whigs  ;  and,  having  taken  this  step,  he 
settled  himself  firmly  upon  convictions  which  re- 
mained to  the  end  not  only  unchanged  but  sub- 
stantially unmodified.  What  -he  was  when  he 
began  to  contribute  to  "Knight's  Magazine," 
such  he  was  when  he  wrote  the  last  page  of  his 
History ;  and  in  all  his  writings  and  correspon- 
dence there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he 
ever  abandoned  an  opinion  he  had  once  held,  or 
even  shifted  his  view-point. 

Closely  connected  with  this  trait  was  his  utter 
obliviousness  to  the  great  currents  of  thought 
which  were  eddying  round  him,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to,  or  rather  dislike  of,  those  among  his  con- 
temporaries whose  writings  were  destined  pro- 
foundly to  modify  the  order  of  ideas  and  sen- 
timents of  which  he  was  himself  the  most  eloquent 
exponent.  The  only  reference  he  is  known  ever  to 
have  made  to  Carlyle  is  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Napier, 
in  which,  criticising  the  contents  of  a  number  of 
the  "Review,"  he  says  :  "As  to  Carlyle,  he  might 
as  well  write  in  Irving's  unknown  tongue  at 
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once "  ;  and  he  could  see  nothing  in  Utilitarian- 
ism but  "an  upstart  dynasty  of  prejudices  and 
sophisms,"  to  which  none  but  fools  and  dunces 
could  honestly  bear  allegiance.  "Macaulay," 
says  Mr.  Trevelyan, " had  a  very  slight  acquain- 
tance 'with  the  works  of  some  among  the  best 
writers  of  his  own  generation.  He  was  not  fond 
of  new  lights,  unless  they  had  been  kindled  at  the 
ancient  beacons  ;  and  he  was  apt  to  prefer  a  third- 
rate  author,  who  had  formed  himself  after  some 
recognized  model,  to  a  man  of  high  genius  whose 
style  and  method  were  strikingly  different  from 
anything  that  had  gone  before.  In  books,  as  in 
people  and  places,  he  loved  that,  and  that  only, 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  boyhood 
upward ." 

The  latest  phase  of  criticism  upon  Macaulay 
is  the  product  of  that  recently  arisen  school  in 
whose  view  the  "  philosophy  of  history  "  or  the 
" science  of  history"  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant than  any  mere  record  of  facts.  Its  expo- 
nents profess  to  find  that  Macaulay  is  deficient 
in  the  sense  of  the  inward  and  ideal — in  that 
large  discourse  which  looks  before  and  after ; 
and  that  he  failed  to  grasp  the  higher  and  deep- 
er significance  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
he  undertook  to  deal.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  place  especial  emphasis 
upon  this ;  and  we  will  quote  a  passage  from 
the  latter,  both  because  it  is  the  best  summary 
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of  these  objections  and  because  it  is  in  itself 
yery  striking  : 

"  His  imaginative  narrowness  would  come  oat  still 
more  clearly  by  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Oarlyle.  One 
significant  fact  must  be  enough.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  how  powerfully  Mr.  Carlyle  expresses  the  emo- 
tion suggested  by  the  brief  appearance  of  some  little 
waif  from  past  history.  We  may  remember,  for  exam- 
ple, how  the  usher,  De  Breze,  appears  for  a  moment  to 
utter  the  last  shriek  of  the  old  monarchical  etiquette,  and 
then  vanishes  into  the  dim  abysses  of  the  past.  The 
imagination  is  excited  by  the  little  glimpse  of  light  flash- 
ing for  a  moment  upon  some  special  point  in  the  cloudy 
phantasmagoria  of  human  history.  The  image  of  a  past 
existence  is  projected  for  a  moment  upon  our  eyes,  to 
make  us  feel  how  transitory  is  life,  and  how  rapidly  one 
visionary  existence  expels  another.  We  are  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of: — 

None  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  visionary  shapes  that  come  and  go 

Around  the  sun-illumined  lantern  held 
In  midnight  by  the  master  of  the  show. 

Every  object  is  seen  against  the  background  of  eternal 
mystery.  In  Macaulay's  pages  this  element  is  altogether 
absent.  We  see  a  figure  from  the  past  as  vividly  as  if 
ho  were  present.  We  observe  the  details  of  his  dress, 
the  odd  oaths  with  which  his  discourse  is  interlarded, 
the  minute  peculiarities  of  his  features  or  manner.  We 
langh  or  admire  as  we  should  do  at  a  living  man; 
and  we  rightly  admire  the  force  of  the  illusion.  But  the 
thought  never  suggests  itself  that  we  too  are  passing 
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into  oblivion,  that  our  little  island  of  daylight  will  soon 
be  shrouded  in  the  gathering  mist,  and  that  we  tread  at 
every  instant  on  the  dust  of  forgotten  continents.  We 
treat  the  men  of  past  ages  quite  at  our  ease.  We  ap- 
plaud and  criticise  Hampden  or  Chatham  as  we  should 
applaud  Peel  or  Cobden.  There  is  no  atmospheric  effect 
— no  sense  of  the  dim  march  of  ages,  or  of  the  vast  pro- 
cession of  human  life.  It  is  doubtless  a  great  feat  to 
make  the  past  present.  It  is  a  greater  to  emancipate 
us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  present,  and  to  raise  us  to  a 
point  at  which  we  feel  that  we  too  are  almost  as  dream- 
like as  the  men  of  old  time.  To  gain  clearness  and  defi- 
nition, Macaulay  has  dropped  the  element  of  mystery. 
He  sees  perfectly  whatever  can  be  seen  by  the  ordinary 
lawyer  or  politician  or  merchant ;  he  is  insensible  to  the 
visions  which  reveal  themselves  only  to  minds  haunted 
by  thoughts  of  eternity,  and  delighting,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  to  lose  themselves  in  an  0  altitudo.  Mysticism 
is  to  him  hateful,  and  historical  figures  form  groups  of 
individuals,  not  symbols  of  forces  working  behind  the 
veil." 

The  proper  answer  to  this — as  to  the  criticism 
which  Professor  Seeley  has  recently  directed 
against  Macaulay  because  he  made  history  pictu- 
resque and  interesting — is  that  Macaulay's  idea  of 
the  function  of  history  and  his  aim  in  writing 
history  were  totally  different  from  those  here  in- 
culcated. He  cared  nothing  for  "atmospheric 
effect,"  or  "the  dim  march  of  ages/'  or  "symbols 
of  forces  working  behind  the  veil."  If  he  had 
been  asked  for  an  opinion  regarding  them,  he 
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would  have  said  that  they  were  the  proper  con- 
cern of  the  poet  and  not  of  the  historian.  What 
he  aimed  to  do  was  to  take  historical  characters 
out  of  that  dim  haze  of  the  past  in  which  they  are 
merely  "personages,"  and  to  realize  them  to  us  as 
actual  men  and  women  whose  deeds  and  sufferings 
are  interesting  to  us  because  they  are  men  and 
women.  This  was  his  aim,  and  like  every  other 
great  artist  he  has  the  right  to  be  judged  by  his 
own  standard.  Macaulay  is  not  Carlyle,  nor  Dick- 
ens Thackeray,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  depose 
one  in  order  to  exalt  the  other.  Fortunately,  in 
the  great  Pantheon  of  literature  there  is  room  for 
all. 

The  truth  which  explains  if  it  does  not  har- 
monize the  conflicting  opinions  about  Macaulay  is 
that  his  distinctive  merits  and  defects  are  merely 
the  obverse  and  reverse  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
quality.  The  association  between  seeing  clearly  and 
seeing  narrowly  is  a  wellnigh  universal  law  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  the  undeniable  narrowness  of 
Macaulay's  view  was  due  neither  to  willful  blind- 
ness nor  yet  to  defect  of  vision,  but  to  the  preter- 
human vividness  with  which  he  saw  whatever  he 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  looking  at.  Any 
object,  or  event,  or  quality  which  he  sets  himself 
to  contemplate  is  illuminated  as  with  an  electric 
light,  and,  amid  the  dazzling  brilliance  which  it 
rays  around,  all  sense  of  shade  and  gradation  is 
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lost.  This  is  the  explanation  of  that  luminous 
clearness  of  his  color  which  has  been  so  much  and 
so.  justly  admired  :  it  is  also  the  explanation  of 
that  lack  of  proportion  and  relation  and  that  total 
absence  of  perspective  which  have  been  equally 
complained  of  in  his  compositions. 


THE  END. 
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PEEFAOE, 


THE  following  work  is  an  attempt  to  give 
in  a  concise  and  compact  form  such  an  account 
of  Dickens's  life  and  work  as  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  numerous  class  of  readers 
whose  curiosity  about  even  so  popular  an  author 
as  Dickens  can  be  satisfied  within  the  modest 
limits  of  a  handy  volume. 

The  lif e  of  Dickens  was  eventful  and  varied 
in  its  activities  to  a  degree  very  rare  with  men 
of  letters;  and  a  work  which  should  include 
all  the  available  materials,  and  at  the  same  time 
comment  upon  them,  would  be  very  voluminous 
indeed.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  be- 
cause, if  any  books  can  be  said  to  do  so,  Dick- 
ens's books  explain  and  vindicate  themselves, 
this  little  work  is  biographical  and  scarcely  at  all 
critical — thus  concentrating  as  many  of  the  more 
interesting  facts  as  possible  into  the  limited 
space  at  command,  and  avoiding  the  stilted 
superfiuousness  of  interpretation  with  which 
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Mr.  Forster  has  accompanied  his  record  of  the 
great  novelist's  work.  And  it  may  ^  be  added 
that,  in  deciding  what  classes  of  facts  to  render 
prominent  in  the  narrative  and  what  to  keep 
subordinate,  the  author  has  kept  in  mind  that 
wise  and  true  saying  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps' s  that, 
"  when  a  great  man  departs  from  us,  what  we 
desire  to  know  about  him  is  not  so  much  what 
he  did  as  what  he  was" 

Wherever  possible,  Dickens  has  been  al- 
lowed to  depict  himself  and  tell  his  own  story, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  some  of 
the  most  entertaining  and  characteristic  things 
he  ever  wrote  are  to  be  found  in  his  private 
letters.  Besides  these  letters,  materials  have 
been  freely  drawn  from  Mr.  Forster's  and  Dr. 
Shelton  Mackenzie's  biographies,  from  Mr. 
Stoddard's  "Anecdote  Biography,"  from  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold's  "A  Day  with  Charles 
Dickens,"  from  Mr.  Wilh'am  Kent's  "  Charles 
Dickens  as  a  Reader,"  from  the  bibliographies 
of  Mr.  James  Cook  and  Mr.  Richard  Herne 
Shepherd,  from  Dickens's  own  prefaces  to  the 
earlier  and  later  editions  of  his  books — in  short, 
from  the  entire  Dickens  literature.  For  the 
earlier  years,  Mr.  Forster  is  the  only  trustworthy 
authority ;  for  all  subsequent  periods  the  mate- 
rials bewilder  by  their  very  copiousness. 
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CHARLES    DICKENS. 


i. 

FROM    BIRTH   TO    MANHOOD. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  (christened  Charles  John 
Huffham  Dickens)  was  born  at  Landport,  a  suburb 
of  Portsmouth,  England,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1812.  Of  his  ancestry,  our  knowledge  goes  back 
no  further  than  to  his  father,  John  Dickens,  who 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Navy-pay  office,  and  who  at  the 
time  of  his  famous  son's  birth  was  stationed  in 
the  Portsmouth  dockyard.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Barrow,  and  she  was  sister  to 
Thomas  Barrow,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same 
office  with  Mr.  John  Dickens.  The  future  novel- 
ist was  the  second  of  a  family  of  eight  children, 
of  whom  two  died  in  infancy,  and  of  whom  only 
one  (his  sister  Letitia)  survived  at  the  time  of  his 
own  death. 

That  the  keen  observation,  which  was  the  key- 
note of  Dickens's  literary  faculty  as  memory  was 
of  Macaulay's,  was  developed  remarkably  early  is 
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shown  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  family  re- 
moved from  Portsmouth  when  Charles  was  only 
two  years  old,  he  always  retained  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  small  front  garden  of  the  house  in 
which  they  had  lived,  remembered  the  exact  shape 
of  the  military  parade-ground  seen  by  him  as  a 
very  infant,  and  was  able  to  recall  the  fact  that 
they  had  come  away  from  Portsmouth  in  the  snow. 

His  father  having  been  recalled  from  Ports- 
mouth to  London  by  his  official  duties,  the  family 
went  into  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Street,  Middlesex 
Hospital ;  but  their  home,  shortly  after,  was  again 
changed,  on  the  elder  Dickens  being  assigned  to 
duty  in  Chatham  dockyard.  At  Chatham,  the 
family  resided  from  the  time  when  Charles  was 
between  four  and  five  until  he  was  nine  years  of 
age  ;  and  here,  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  the  most  dura- 
ble of  his  early  impressions  were  received." 

As  a  child,  Dickens  was  very  small  and  very 
sickly,  being  subject  to  attacks  of  violent  spasms 
which  disabled  him  for  any  active  exertion.  He 
seldom  participated  in  the  childish  sports  which 
he  saw  going  on  around  him,  but,  while  the  other 
boys  played,  amused  himself  with  reading.  This 
early  taste  for  reading,  he  used  to  say,  was  first 
awakened  by  his  mother  ;  but  he  always  enter- 
tained the  belief  that  the  feebleness  of  his  health 
in  childhood  had  brought  him  one  inestimable 
advantage,  in  that  it  had  intensified  the  taste  into 
a  passion. 
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What  books  he  read  at  this  early  period,  and 
what  was  his  mental  attitude  in  regard  to  them, 
is  revealed  in  the  following  passage  from  "  David 
Copperfield,"  in  which  David  tells  Steerforth  at 
school  of  the  stories  he  had  read  in  his  childhood, 
and  every  word  of  which  (so  Mr.  Forster  assures 
us)  had  been  written  down  as  facts  some  years 
before  it  found  its  way  into  the  novel  : 

"My  father  had  left  a  small  collection  of  books  in  a 
little  room  up  stairs  to  which  I  had  access  (for  it  ad- 
joined my  own),  and  which  nobody  else  in  our  house 
ever  troubled.  From  that  blessed  little  room  *  Eoderick 
Eandom,'  *  Peregrine  Pickle,'  'Humphrey  Clinker,' 
1  Tom  Jones,'  the  'Yicar  of  Wakefield,'  'Don  Quix- 
ote,' 'Gil  Bias,'  and  'Kobinson  Crusoe'  came  out,  a 
glorious  host,  to  keep  me  company.  They  kept  alive  my 
fancy,  and  my  hope  of  something  beyond  that  place  and 
time— they,  and  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  and  the  *  Tales 
of  the  Genii' — and  did  me  no  harm;  for  whatever 
harm  was  in  some  of  them  was  not  there  for  me;  / 
knew  nothing  of  it.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  now  how  I 
found  time,  in  the  midst  of  my  porings  and  blunderings 
over  heavier  themes,  to  read  those  books  as  I  did.  It  is 
curious  to  me  how  I  could  ever  have  consoled  myself 
under  my  small  troubles  (which  were  great  troubles  to 
me),  by  impersonating  my  favorite  characters  in  them. 
...  I  have  been  Tom  Jones  (a  child's  Tom  Jones,  a 
harmless  creature)  for  a  week  together.  I  have  sustained 
my  own  idea  of  Eoderick  Eandom  for  a  month  at  a 
stretch,  I  verily  believe.  I  had  a  greedy  relish  for  a  few 
volumes  of  voyages  and  travels — I  forget  what,  now — 
that  were  on  those  shelves ;  and  for  days  and  days  I  can 
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remember  to  have  gone  about  my  region  of  our  house, 
armed  with  the  center-piece  out  of  an  old  set  of  boot- 
trees:  the  perfect  realization  of  Captain  Somebody,  of 
the  royal  British  navy,  in  danger  of  being  beset  by  sav- 
ages, and  resolved  to  sell  his  life  at  a  great  price.  .  .  . 
When  I  think  of  it,  the  picture  always  rises  in  my  mind, 
of  a  summer  evening,  the  boys  at  play  in  the  church- 
yard, and  I  sitting  on  my  bed,  reading  as  if  for  life. 
Every  barn  in  the  neighborhood,  every  stone  in  the 
church,  and  every  foot  of  the  churchyard,  had  some  as- 
sociation of  its  own,  in  my  mind,  connected  with  these 
books,  and  stood  for  some  locality  made  famous  in  them. 
I  have  seen  Tom  Pipes  go  climbing  up  the  church-stee- 
ple; I  have  watched  Strap,  with  the  knapsack  on  his 
back,  stopping  to  rest  himself  upon  the  wicket-gate; 
and  I  Icnow  that  Commodore  Trunnion  held  that  club 
with  Mr.  Pickle,  in  the  parlor  of  our  little  village  ale- 
house." 


e  the  appetite  for  reading  was  so  keen, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  desire  to  write  should 
manifest  itself  very  early  ;  and  the  young  Charles 
was  little  more  than  six  years  old  when  he  be- 
came famous  in  his  childish  circle  for  having 
written  a  tragedy  called  "  Misnar,  the  Sultan  of 
India,"  found  on  one  of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Genii." 
Nor  was  this  his  only  distinction  in  those  early 
years.  -  "  He  told  a  story  off-hand  so  well,"  says 
Mr.  Forster,  "  and  sang  small  comic  songs  so  es- 
pecially well,  that  he  used  to  be  elevated  on  chrJrs 
and  tables,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  more.  U'- 
f  ective  display  of  these  talents  ;  and  when  he  told 
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me  of  this,  at  one  of  the  Twelfth-night  parties  on 
his  eldest  son's  birthday,  he  said  he  never  recalled 
it  that  his  own  shrill  little  voice  of  childhood  did 
not  again  tingle  in  his  ears,  and  he  blushed  to 
think  what  a  horrible  little  nuisance  he  must  have 
been  to  many  unoffending  grown-up  people  who 
were  called  upon  to  admire  him." 

Perhaps  the  incident  which  turned  the  child- 
ish author's  attention  to  the  drama  was  his  asso- 
ciation with  a  youth  of  some  ability,  much  older 
than  himself,  named  James  Lamert,  stepson  to 
his  mother's  sister,  and  therefore  a  sort  of  cousin. 
Young  Lamert  had  a  taste  for  private  theatricals  ; 
and  as  his  father's  quarters  were  in  the  ordnance 
hospital  at  Chatham,  a  great  rambling  place  oth- 
erwise at  that  time  almost  uninhabited,  he  had 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  get  up  his  entertain- 
ments. By  Lamert,  Dickens  was  first  taken  to 
the  theatre,  at  an  age  so  early  that  he  could  not 
afterward  identify  it,  but  not  too  early  for  him 
to  recollect  how  his  heart  leaped  with  terror  when 
the  wicked  King  Richard,  struggling  for  life 
against  the  virtuous  Richmond,  backed  up  and 
bumped  against  the  box  in  which  he  was.  Sub- 
sequent visits  to .  the,  same  sanctuary,  as  he  tells 
us,  revealed  to  him  many  wondrous  secrets,  "of 
which  not  the  least  terrific  were,  that  the  witches 
in  *  Macbeth '  bore  an  awful  resemblance  to  the 
Thanes  and  other  proper  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ; 
and  that  the  good  King  Duncan  couldn't  rest  in 
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his  grave,  but  was  constantly  coming  out  of  it 
and  calling  himself  somebody  else." 

Besides  the  reading  and  other  occupations  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  some  more  systematic 
efforts  at  mental  training  were  made  during 
Dickens's  residence  at  Chatham.  The  first  rudi- 
ments of  English,  and  a  little  later,  of  Latin, 
were  taught  him  by  his  mother.  Mr.  Forster 
mentions  having  put  a  question  to  him  regarding 
this,  to  which  he  replied,  in  almost  exactly  the 
words  he  afterward  placed  in  the  mouth  of  David 
Copperfield :  "  I  faintly  remember  her  teaching 
me  the  alphabet ;  and  when  I  look  upon  the  fat 
black  letters  in  the  primer,  the  puzzling  novelty 
of  their  shapes,  and  the  easy  good-nature  of  O 
and  S,  always  seem  to  present  themselves  before 
me  as  they  used  to  do."  After  this,  but  while 
still  the  merest  infant,  he  went  with  his  sister 
Fanny  to  the  preparatory  day-school,  of  which 
the  only  impression  that  he  retained  was  "  that 
he  went  up  steps  to  it ;  that  he  had  frequently 
grazed  his  knees  in  doing  so  ;  and  that  in  trying 
to  scrape  the  mud  off  a  very  unsteady  little  shoe, 
he  generally  got  his  leg  over  the  scraper." 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  residence  at 
Chatham,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  in  Clover 
Lane  by  a  young  Baptist  minister,  named  William 
Giles.  Says  Mr.  Forster  :  "  I  have  the  picture  of 
him  here  very  strongly  in  my  mind,  as  a  sensi- 
tive, thoughtful,  feeble-bodied  little  boy,  with  an 
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unusual  sort  of  knowledge  and  fancy  for  such  a 
child,  and  with  a  dangerous  kind  of  wandering 
intelligence  that  a  teacher  might  turn  to  good  or 
evil,  happiness  or  misery,  as  he  directed  it.  Nor 
does  the  influence  of  Mr.  Giles,  such  as  it  was, 
seem  to  have  been  other  than  favorable.  Charles 
had  himself  a  not  ungrateful  sense  in  after-years 
that  this  first  of  his  masters,  in  his  little-cared-f or 
childhood,  had  pronounced  him  to  be  a  boy  of 
capacity  ;  and  when,  about  half-way  through  the 
publication  of  *  Pickwick,'  his  old  teacher  sent  a 
silver  snuff-box  with  admiring  inscription  to  the 
'  inimitable  Boz,'  it  reminded  him  of  praise  far 
more  precious  obtained  by  him  at  his  first  year's 
examination  in  the  Clover  Lane  academy,  when 
his  recitation  of  a  piece  out  of  the  f  Humorist's 
Miscellany'  about  Doctor  Bolus,  had  received, 
unless  his  youthful  vanity  bewildered  him,  a 
double  encore." 

When  Charles  was  a  little  over  nine  years  old 
his  father  was  again  recalled  to  London,  and  he 
had  to  leave  this  teacher  whom  he  had  learned  to 
love,  and  the  places  endeared  to  him  by  associa- 
tions whose  memory  clung  to  him  all  his  life.  It 
was  here  that  he  had  become  familiar  not  only 
with  the  books  that  David  Copperfield  specially 
names,  but  also  with  the  "  Spectator,"  the  "  Tat- 
ler,"  the  "Idler,"  the  "Citizen  of  the  World,"  and 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  "  Collection  of  Farces."  "  These 
latter,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "had  been  as  well  in 
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the  little  library  to  which  access  was  open  to  him  ; 
and  of  all  of  them  his  earliest  remembrance  was 
the  having  read  them  over  and  over  at  Chatham, 
not  for  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  time. 
They  were  a  host  of  friends  when  he  had  no  sin- 
gle friend  ;  and,  in  leaving  the  place,  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  he  seemed  to  be  leaving  them  too, 
and  everything  that  had  given  his  ailing  little 
life  its  picturesqueness  or  sunshine.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  his  fancy ;  and  he  hardly  knew 
what  store  he  had  set  by  its  busy  varieties  of 
change  and  scene,  until  he  saw  the  falling  cloud 
that  was  to  hide  its  pictures  from  him  for  ever." 
He  was  sent  to  London  by  stage-coach,  and  long 
afterward  he  recollected  the  journey,  and  said  in 
one  of  his  published  papers  that,  never  had  he 
forgotten,  through  all  the  intervening  years,  the 
smell  of  the  damp  straw  in  which  he  was  packed 
and  forwarded  like  game,  carriage-paid.  "  There 
was  no  other  inside  passenger,  and  I  consumed 
my  sandwiches  in  solitude  and  dreariness,  and  it 
rained  hard  all  the  way,  and  I  thought  life  slop- 
pier than  I  expected  to  find  it." 

With  the  return  to  London  began  a  period 
which  Dickens  could  never  afterward  recall  with- 
out the  most  painful  feelings,  and  which  forms 
the  one  sorrowful  episode  in  what  was  otherwise 
a  singularly  joyous  and  happy  life.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  our  account  of  this  period,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  something  of  the  character  of 
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the  elder  Dickens  ;  and  any  detailed  description 
of  him  will  be  rendered  superfluous  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  the  original  of  Mr.  Micawber 
in  "David  Copperfield."  The  reckless  improvi- 
dence in  money  matters,  the  ingenious  devices 
for  keeping  up  appearances,  and  the  habit  of 
"  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,"  that  charac- 
terized Mr.  Micawber,  were  drawn  to  the  life 
from  Mr.  Dickens  ;  and  precisely  the  same  conse- 
quences which  resulted  from  these  qualities  in 
the  fictitious  story  also  followed  upon  them  in  the 
real  life  of  the  original. 

The  family,  it  appears,  had  hardly  settled  in 
London  when  affairs  reached  a  crisis.  Mr.  Dick- 
ens was  obliged  to  make  what  was  called  "  a  com- 
position with  his  creditors,"  and,  in  pursuance  of 
the  enforced  economy  which  this  involved,  he 
removed  to  a  house  in  Bayham  Street,  Camden- 
town.  "Bayham  Street,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "was 
about  the  poorest  part  of  the  London  suburbs 
then,  and  the  house  was  a  mean,  small  tenement, 
with  a  wretched  little  back  garden  abutting  on  a 
squalid  court.  Here  was  no  place  for  new  ac- 
quaintances to  him  :  no  boys  were  near  with  whom 
he  might  hope  to  become  in  any  way  familiar. 
A  washer-woman  lived  next  door,  and  a  Bow 
Street  officer  lived  over  the  way.  Many,  many 
times  has  he  spoken  to  me  of  this,  and  how  he 
seemed  at  once  to  fall  into  a  solitary  condition 
apart  from  all  other  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  to 
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sink  into  a  neglected  state  at  home  which  had 
been  always  quite  unaccountable  to  him.  *  As  I 
thought,'  he  said  on  one  occasion,  very  bitterly, 
'in  the  little  back  garret  in  Bayham  Street,  of 
all  I  had  lost  in  losing  Chatham,  what  would  I 
have  given,  if  I  had  had  anything  to  give,  to  have 
been  sent  back  to  any  other  school,  to  have  been 
taught  something  anywhere  ! ' "  About  this  time 
his  elder  sister,  Fanny,  was  elected  as  a  pupil  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  ;  and  Dickens  has 
told  of  what  a  stab  to  his  heart  it  was,  thinking  of 
his  own  disregarded  condition,  to  see  her  go  away 
to  begin  her  education,  amid  the  tearful  good 
wishes  of  everybody  in  the  house. 

Many  years  afterward,  in  describing  this  pe- 
riod to  Mr.  Forster,  Dickens  said  :  "  I  know  my 
father  to  be  as  kind-hearted  and  generous  a  man 
as  ever  lived  in  the  world.  Everything  that  I  can 
remember  of  his  conduct  to  his  wife,  or  children, 
or  friends,  in  sickness  or  affliction,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  By  me,  as  a  sick  child,  he  has  watched 
night  and  day,  unweariedly  and  patiently,  many 
nights  and  days.  He  never  undertook  any  busi- 
ness, charge,  or  trust,  that  he  did  not  zealously, 
conscientiously,  punctually,  honorably  discharge. 
His  industry  has  always  been  untiring.  He  was 
proud  of  me,  in  his  way,  and  had  a  great  admira- 
tion of  the  comic  singing.  But,  in  the  ease  of 
his  temper,  and  the  straitness  of  his  means,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  utterly  lost  at  this  time  the  idea  of 
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educating  me  at  all,  and  to  have  utterly  put  from 
him  the  notion  that  I  had  any  claim  upon  him,  in 
that  regard,  whatever.  So  I  degenerated  into 
cleaning  his  boots  of  a  morning,  and  my  own ; 
and  making  myself  useful  in  the  work  of  the  little 
house  ;  and  looking  after  my  younger'  brothers 
and  sisters  (we  were  now  six  in  all)  ;  and  going 
on  such  poor  errands  as  arose  out  of  our  poor  way 
of  living." 

Almost  the  only  pleasant  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  this  period  were  of  occasional  visits 
to  his  mother's  elder  brother  and  his  godfather. 

"The  latter,  who  was  what  is  called  a  rigger,  and 
mast-,  oar-,  and  block-maker,  lived  at  Limehouse  in  a 
substantial,  handsome  sort  of  way,  and  was  kind  to  his 
godchild.  It  was  always  a  great  treat  to  him  to  go ;  and 
the  London  night-sights  as  he  returned  were  a  perpetual 
joy  and  marvel.  Here,  too,  the  comic-singing  accom- 
plishment was  brought  into  play  so  greatly  to  the  admi- 
ration of  one  of  the  godfather's  guests,  an  honest  boat- 
builder,  that  he  pronounced  the  little  lad  to  be  a  '  pro- 
gidy.'  The  visits  to  his  bachelor-uncle  were  nearer 
homo.  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  the  eldest  of  his  mother's 
family,  had  broken  his  leg  in  a  fall ;  and,  while  laid  up 
with  this  illness,  Ms  lodging  was  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  of  a  worthy  gentleman 
then  recently  deceased,  a  bookseller  named  Manson  .  .  . 
whose  widow  at  this  time  carried  on  the  business.  At- 
tracted by  the  look  of  the  lad  as  he  went  up  stairs,  these 
goodj>eople  lent  him  books  to  amuse  him  ;  among  them 
Miss ' Porter's  'Scottish  Chiefs,'  Holbein's  'Dance  of 
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Death,'  and  George  Colman's  'Broad  Grins.'  The  lat- 
ter seized  his  fancy  very  much ;  and  he  was  so  impressed 
by  its  description  of  Covent  Garden,  in  the  piece  called 
'  The  Elder  Brother,'  that  he  stole  down  to  the  market 
by  himself  to  compare  it  with  the  book. 

"  His  uncle  was  shaved  by  a  very  odd  old  barber  out 
of  Dean  Street,  Soho,  who  was  never  tired  of  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  last  war,  and  especially  of  detecting 
Napoleon's  mistakes,  and  rearranging  his  whole  life  for 
him  on  a  plan  of  his  own.  The  boy  wrote  a  description 
of  this  old  barber,  but  never  had  courage  to  show  it. 
At  about  the  same  time,  taking  for  his  model  the  de- 
scription of  the  canon's  housekeeper  in  *  Gil  Bias,'  he 
sketched  a  deaf  old  woman  who  waited  on  them  in 
Bayham  Street,  and  who  made  delicate  hashes  with 
walnut-ketchup.  As  little  did  he  dare  to  show  this, 
either;  though  he  thought  it,  himself,  extremely  clever." 

In  the  mean  while,  no  piece  of  good  fortune 
happening  to  turn  up,  his  father's  affairs  were 
continually  growing  worse,  and  as  a  last  resource 
it  was  determined  that  his  mother  should  make 
an  effort  to  "do  something."  The  attempt  and 
its  result  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Forster  : 

"  The  godfather  down  at  Limehouse  was  reported  to 
have  an  Indian  connection.  People  in  the  East  Indies 
always  sent  their  children  home  to  be  educated.  She 
would  set  up  a  school.  They  would  all  grow  rich  by  it. 
And  then,  thought  the  sick  boy,  '  perhaps  even  I  might 
go  to  school  myself.'  A  house  was  soon  found  at  num- 
ber four,  Gower  Street  north ;  a  large  brass  plate  on  the 
door  announced  MRS.  DICKENS'S  ESTABLISHMENT;  and 
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the  result  I  can  give  in  the  exact  words  of  the  then 
small  actor  in  the  comedy,  whose  hopes  it  had  raised  so 
high.  '  I  left  atr  a  great  many  other  doors  a  great  many 
circulars  calling  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  establish- 
ment. Yet  nobody  ever  came  to  school,  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect that  anybody  ever  proposed  to  come,  or  that  the 
least  preparation  was  made  to  receive  anybody.  But  I 
know  that  we  got  on  very  badly  with  the  butcher  and 
baker ;  that  very  often  we  had  not  too  much  for  dinner ; 
and  that  at  last  my  father  was  arrested.' " 

The  passages  in  "  David  Copperfield  "  describ- 
ing the  committal  of  Mr.  Micawber  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea  prison,  and  little  David's  first  visit  to  him 
there,  were  an  exact  transcript  from  Dickens's 
experiences  at  this  time,  and  were  written  down 
as  facts  long  before  the  idea  of  the  fiction  had 
taken  shape  in. the  novelist's  brain.  The  last 
words  said  to  him  by  his  father  before  he  was 
finally  carried  to  the  Marshalsea  were  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  sun  was  set  upon  him  for  ever  ;  "  and 
I  really  believed  at  the  time,"  said  Dickens,  "  that 
they  had  broken  my  heart." 

After  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Dickens  the 
family  circumstances  speedily  became  desperate. 
By  degrees  everything  that  had  a  value  was  sold 
or  pawned,  little  Charles  being  the  principal 
agent  in  those  sorrowful  transactions.  The  things 
first  parted  with  were  such  of  the  books  as  had 
been  brought  from  Chatham  ;  they  were  taken  to 
a  bookseller  in  Hampstead  Road,  the  same  that 
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David  Copperfield  describes  as  in  the  City  Road, 
and  the  account  of  the  sales  as  they  actually 
occurred  was  reproduced  word  for  word  in  the 
imaginary  narrative.  "The  same  pawnbroker's 
shop,  too,  which  was  so  well  known  to  David,  be- 
came not  less  familiar  to  Charles  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  notice  was  here  taken  of  him  by  the  pawn- 
broker, or  by  his  principal  clerk  who  officiated 
behind  the  counter,  and  who,  while  making  out 
the  duplicate,  liked  of  all  things  to  hear  the  lad 
conjugate  a  Latin  verb  and  translate  or  decline 
his  musa  and  dominus.  Everything  to  this  ac- 
companiment went  gradually ;  until,  at  last,  even 
of  the  furniture  of  Gower  Street  number  four, 
there  was  nothing  left  except  a  few  chairs,  a  kit- 
chen table,  and  some  beds.  Then  they  encamped, 
as  it  were,  in  the  two  parlors  of  the  emptied 
house,  and  lived  there  night  and  day." 

At  this  juncture  began  a  series  of  incidents  in 
Dickens's  own  life  which  caused  him  unspeakable 
misery  at  the  time,  which  he  could  never  after- 
ward think  of  without  pain,  and  which  perma- 
nently influenced  his  character.  These  incidents 
were  narrated  by  him  in  a  fragment  of  autobiog- 
raphy, which,  as  Mr.  Forster  says,  apart  from  the 
illustration  it  affords  of  the  growth  of  his  character, 
presents  to  us  a  picture  of  tragical  suffering,  and 
of  tender  as  well  as  humorous  fancy,  unsurpassed 
in  even  the  wonders  of  his  published  writings. 

The  preparation  of  this  autobiographical  frag- 
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ment  was  due  to  a  casual  question  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  Forster  in  the  March  or  April  of  1847.  "  I 
asked  him,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  "  if  he  remembered 
ever  having  seen  in  his  boyhood  our  friend  the 
elder  Mr.  Dilke,  his  father's  acquaintance  and 
contemporary,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  same 
office  in  Somerset  House  to  which  Mr.  John  Dick- 
ens belonged.  Yes,  he  said,  he  recollected  seeing 
him  at  a  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  where  his  uncle 
Barrow  lodged  during  an  illness,  and  Mr.  Dilke 
had  visited  him.  Never  at  any  other  time.  Upon 
which  I  told  him  that  some  one  else  had  been 
intended  in  the  mention  made  to  me,  for  that  the 
reference  implied  not  merely  his  being  met  acci- 
dentally, but  his  having  had  some  juvenile  em- 
ployment in  a  warehouse  near  the  Strand  ;  at 
which  place  Mr.  Dilke,  being  with  the  elder  Dick- 
ens one  day,  had  noticed  him,  and  received,  in 
return  for  the  gift  of  a  half-crown,  a  very  low 
bow.  He  was  silent  for  several  minutes  ;  I  felt 
that  I  had  unintentionally  touched  a  painful  place 
in  his  memory  ;  and  to  Mr.  Dilke  I  never  spoke 
of  the  subject  again.  It  was  not,  however,  then, 
but  some  weeks  later,  that  Dickens  made  further 
allusion  to  my  thus  having  struck  unconsciously 
upon  a  time  of  which  he  never  could  lose  the 
remembrance  while  he  remembered  anything,  and 
the  recollection  of  which,  at  intervals,  haunted 
him  and  made  him  miserable,  even  to  that  hour." 
The  first  effect  of  this  accidental  stumbling 
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upon  the  most  painful  incident  of  his  past  was  to 
suggest  to  Dickens  the  idea  of  writing  his  own 
life,  and  he  had  actually  made  some  progress  in 
the  work  when  his  imagination  seized  upon  the 
recollections  which  came  thronging  upon  him  as 
affording  better  materials  for  a  story  ;  hence 
"David  Copperfield."  Of  course  Dickens  was 
too  great  an  artist  to  make  the  incidents  in  the 
imaginary  David  Copperfield's  life  in  all  respects 
identical  with  those  of  his  own,  and  the  novel 
must  not  be  taken  too  literally  ;  but  with  the  aid 
of  Dickens's  original  manuscript  written  prior  to 
the  conception  of  the  story,  and  of  proof-sheets  of 
the  latter  interlined  by  Dickens  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Forster  was  enabled  to  construct  a  complete  ac- 
count of  this  portion  of  Dickens's  life,  mostly  in 
Dickens's  own  words. 

The  only  further  explanatory  statement  that 
need  precede  the  introduction  of  the  autobio- 
graphical fragment  is  that  the  person  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  painful  episode  was  the  James  La- 
mert,  previously  mentioned,  whose  cousin  had  re- 
cently embarked  in  an  odd  sort  of  commercial  spec- 
ulation. 

DICKENS'S  AUTOBIOGEAPHY.* 

"  This  speculation  was  a  rivalry  of  '  Warren's  Black- 
ing, 30,  Strand,' — at  that  time  very  famous.  One  Jona- 

*  This  fragment  is  given  substantially  as  it  appears  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Forster's  "Life,"  partly  in  his  own  words 
and  partly  in  Dickens's. 
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than  Warren  (the  famous  one  was  Robert),  living  at 
30,  Hungerford  Stairs,  or  Market,  Strand  (for  I  forget 
which  it  was  called  then),  claimed  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  or  proprietor  of  the  blacking  recipe,  and 
to  have  been  deposed  and  ill-used  by  his  renowned  rela- 
tion. At  last  he  put  himself  in  the  way  of  selling  his 
recipe,  and  his  name,  and  his  30,  Hungerford  Stairs, 
Strand  (30,  Strand,  very  large,  and  the  intermediate 
direction  very  small),  for  an  annuity ;  and  he  set  forth 
by  his  agents  that  a  little  capital  would  make  a  great 
business  of  it.  The  man  of  some  property  was  found 
in  George  Lamert,  the  cousin  and  brother-in-law  of 
James.  He  bought  this  right  and  title,  and  went  into 
the  blacking  business  and  the  blacking  premises. 

" — In  an  evil  hour  for  me,  as  I  often  bitterly  thought. 
Its  chief  manager,  James  Lamert,  the  relative  who  had 
lived  with  us  in  Bayham  Street,  seeing  how  I  was  em- 
ployed from  day  to  day,  and  knowing  what  our  domestic 
circumstances  then  were,  proposed  that  I  should  go  into 
the  blacking  warehouse,  to  be  as  useful  as  I  could,  at  a 
salary,  I  think,  of  six  shillings  a  week.  I  am  not  clear 
whether  it  was  six  or  seven.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  my  uncertainty  on  this  head,  that  it  was  six  at 
first,  and  seven  afterward.  At  any  rate,  the  offer  was 
accepted,  very  willingly  by  my  father  and  mother,  and 
on  a  Monday  morning  I  went  down  to  the  blacking  ware- 
house to  begin  my  business  life. 

"It  is  wonderful  to  me  howl  could  have  been  so 
easily  cast  away  at  such  an  age.  It  is  wonderful  to  me 
that,  even  after  my  descent  into  the  poor  little  drudge 
I  had  been  since  we  came  to  London,  no  one  had  com- 
passion enough  on  me — a  child  of  singular  abilities,  quick, 
eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt,  bodily  or  mentally — to 
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suggest  that  something  might  have  been  spared,  as  cer- 
tainly it  might  have  been,  to  place  me  at  any  common 
school.  Our  friends,  I  take  it,  were  tired  out.  No  one 
made  any  sign.  My  father  and  mother  were  quite  satis- 
fied. They  could  hardly  have  been  more  so  if  I  had 
been  twenty  years  of  age,  distinguished  at  a  grammar- 
school,  and  going  to  Cambridge. 

"  The  blacking  warehouse  was  the  last  house  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  way,  at  old  Hunger  ford  Stairs.  It 
was  a  crazy,  tumble-down  old  house,  abutting  of  course 
on  the  river,  and  literally  overrun  with  rats.  Its  wain- 
scoted rooms,  and  its  rotten  floors  and  staircase,  and  the 
old  gray  rats  swarming  down  in  the  cellars,  and  the 
sound  of  their  squeaking  and  scuffling  coming  up  the 
stairs  at  all  times,  and  the  dirt  and  decay  of  the  place, 
rise  up  visibly  before  me,  as  if  I  were  there  again.  The 
counting-house  was  on  the  first  floor,  looking  over  the 
coal-barges  and  the  river.  There  was  a  recess  in  it,  in 
which  I  was  to  sit  and  work.  My  work  was  to  cover  the 
pots  of  paste  blacking ;  first  with  a  piece  of  oil-paper,  and 
then  with  a  piece  of  blue  paper  ;  to  tie  them  round  with 
a  string;  and  then  to  clip  the  paper. .close  and  neat,  all 
round,  until  it  looked  as  smart  as  a  pot  of  ointment  from 
an  apothecary's  shop.  When  a  certain  number  of  grosses 
of  pots  had  attained  this  pitch  of  perfection,  I  was  to 
paste  on  each  a  printed  label,  and  then  go  on  again  with 
more  pots.  Two  or  three  other  boys  were  kept  at  sim- 
ilar duty  down  stairs  on  similar  wages.  One  of  them 
came  up,  in  a  ragged  apron  and  a  paper  cap,  on  the  first 
Monday .  morning,  to  show  me  the  trick  of  using  the 
string  and  tying  the  knot.  His  name  was  Bob  Fagin ; 
and  I  took  the  liberty  of  using  his  name,  long  afterward, 
in  "Oliver  Twist." 
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"  Our  relative  had  kindly  arranged  to  teach  me  some- 
thing in  the  dinner-hour ;  from  twelve  to  one,  I  think  it 
was ;  every  day.  But  an  arrangement  so  incompatible 
with  counting-house  business  soon  died  away,  from  no 
fault  of  his  or  mine ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  my  small 
work-table,  and  my  grosses  of  pots,  my  papers,  string, 
scissors,  paste-pot,  and  labels,  by  little  and  little,  van- 
ished out  of  the  recess  in  the  counting-house,  and  kept 
company  with  the  other  small  work-tables,  grosses  of 
pots,  papers,  string,  scissors,  and  paste-pots,  down  stairs. 
It  was  not  long  before  Bob  Fagin  and  I,  and  another 
boy  whose  name  was  Paul  Green,  but  who  was  currently 
believed  to  have  been  christened  Poll  (a  belief  which  I 
transferred,  long  afterward  again,  to  Mr.  Sweedlepipe, 
in  "Martin  Chuzzlewit "),  worked  generally  side  by 
side.  Bob  Fagin  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with  his 
brother-in-law,  a  waterman.  Poll  Green's  father  had 
the  additional  distinction  of  being  a  fireman,  and  was 
employed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre ;  where  another  rela- 
tion of  Poll's,  I  think  his  little  sister,  did  imps  in  the 
pantomimes. 

"  No  words  can  express  the  secret  agony  of  my  soul 
as  I  sunk  into  this  companionship  ;  compared  these 
every-day  associates  with  those  of  my  happier  child- 
hood; and  felt  my  early  hopes  of  growing  up  to  be  a 
learned  and  distinguished  man  crushed  in  my  breast. 
The  deep  remembrance  of  the  sense  I  had  of  being  ut- 
terly neglected  and  hopeless ;  of  the  shame  I  felt  in  my 
position ;  of  the  misery  it  was  to  my  young  heart  to 
believe  that,  day  by  day,  what  I  had  learned,  and 
thought,  and  delighted  in,  and  raised  my  fancy  and  my 
emulation  up  by,  was  passing  away  from  me,  never  to 
be  brought  back  any  more,  can  not  be  written.  My 
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whole  nature  was  so  penetrated  with  the  grief  and  hu- 
miliation of  such  considerations,  that  even  now,  famous 
and  caressed  and  happy,  I  often  forget  in  my  dreams 
that  I  have  a  dear  wife  and  children ;  even  that  I  am  a 
man,  and  wander  desolately  hack  to  that  time  of  my  life. 

"  My  mother  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  (excepting 
Fanny  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music)  were  still  en- 
camped, with  a  young  servant-girl  from  Chatham  work- 
house, in  the  two  parlors  in  the  emptied  house  in  Gower 
Street  north.  It  was  a  long  way  to  go  and  return  within 
the  dinner-hour,  and  usually  I  either  carried  my  dinner 
with  me,  or  went  and  bought  it  at  some  neighboring 
shop.  In  the  latter  case,  it  was  commonly  a  saveloy 
and  a  penny  loaf ;  sometimes,  a  fourpenny  plate  of  beef 
from  a  cook's  shop ;  sometimes,  a  plate  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  from  a  miserable  old  public- 
house  over  the  way,  the  Swan,  if  I  remember  right,  or 
the  Swan  and  something  else  that  I  have  forgotten. 
Once,  I  remember  tucking  my  own  bread  (which  I  bad 
brought  from  home  in  the  morning)  under  my  arm, 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  like  a  book,  and  going 
into  the  best  dining-room  in  Johnson's  alamode  beef- 
house  in  Charles  Court,  Drury  Lane,  and  magnificently 
ordering  a  small  plate  of  alamode  beef  to  eat  with  it. 
What  the  waiter  thought  of  such  a  strange  little  appari- 
tion, coming  in  all  alone,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  can  see 
him  now,  staring  at  me  as  I  ate  my  dinner,  and  bringing 
up  the  other  waiter  to  look.  I  gave  him  a  halfpenny, 
and  I  wish,  now,  that  he  hadn't  taken  it." 

I  lose  here  for  a  little  while  the  fragment  of  direct 
narrative,  but  I  perfectly  recollect  that  he  used  to  de- 
scribe Saturday  night  as  his  great  treat.  It  was  a  grand 
thing  to  walk  home  with  six  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and 
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to  look  in  at  the  shop-windows  and  think  what  it  would 
buy.  Hunt's  roasted  corn,  as  a  British  and  patriotic  sub- 
stitute for  coffee,  was  in  great  vogue  just  then ;  and  the 
little  fellow  used  to  buy  it,  and  roast  it  on  the  Sunday. 
There  was  a  cheap  periodical  of  selected  pieces  called  the 
"Portfolio,"  which  he  had  also  a  great  fancy  for  taking 
home  with  him.  The  new  proposed  "deed,"  mean- 
while, had  failed  to  propitiate  his  father's  creditors ;  all 
hope  of  arrangement  passed  away ;  and  the  end  was  that 
his  mother  and  her  encampment  in  Gower  Street  north 
broke  up  and  went  to  live  in  the  Harshalsea.  I  am  able 
at  this  point  to  resume  his  own  account. 

"  The  key  of  the  house  was  sent  back  to  the  land- 
lord, who  was  very  glad  to  get  it ;  and  I  (small  Cain  that 
I  was,  except  that  I  had  never  done  harm  to  any  one) 
was  handed  over  as  a  lodger  to  a  reduced  old  lady,  long 
known  to  our  family,  in  Little  College  Street,  Oamden- 
town,  who  took  children  in  to  board,  and  had  once 
done  so  at  Brighton ;  and  who,  with  a  few  alterations 
and  embellishments,  unconsciously  began  to  sit  for  Mrs. 
Pipchin  in  *  Dombey '  when  she  took  in  me. 

"  She  had  a  little  brother  and  sister  under  her  care 
then;  somebody's  natural  children,  who  were  very  ir- 
regularly paid  for ;  and  a  widow's  little  son.  The  two 
boys  and  I  slept  in  the  same  room.  My  own  exclusive 
breakfast,  of  a  penny  cottage  loaf  and  a  pennyworth  of 
milk,  I  provided  for  myself.  I  kept  another  small  loaf, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese,  on  a  particular  shelf 
of  a  particular  cupboard,  to  make  my  supper  on  when 
I  came  back  at  night.  They  made  a  hole  in  the  six  or 
seven  shillings,  I  know  well ;  and  I  was  out  at  the  black- 
ing-warehouse all  day,  and  had  to  support  myself  upon 
that  money  all  the  week.  I  suppose  my  lodging  was 
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paid  for  by  my  father.  I  certainly  did  not  pay  it  my- 
self; and  I  certainly  had  no  other  assistance  whatever 
(the  making  of  my  clothes,  I  think,  excepted)  from 
Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night.  No  advice, 
no  counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consolation,  no  sup- 
port, from  any  one  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  so  help  me 
God. 

"  Sundays,  Fanny  and  I  passed  in  the  prison.  I  was 
at  the  Academy  in  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  fetch  her ;  and  we 
walked  back  there  together  at  night. 

"I  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little  qualified 
— how  could  I  be  otherwise? — to  undertake  the  whole 
charge  of  my  own  existence,  that,  in  going  to  Hunger- 
ford  Stairs  of  a  morning,  I  could  not  resist  the  stale  pas- 
try put  out  at  half  price  on  trays  at  the  confectioners' 
doors  in  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  and  I  often  spent  in 
that  the  money  I  should  have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then 
I  went  without  my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll  or  a  slice  of 
pudding.  There  were  two  pudding-shops  between  which 
I  was  divided,  according  to  my  finances.  One  was  in  a 
court  close  to  St.  Martin's  Church  (at  the  back  of  the 
church),  which  is  now  removed  altogether.  The  pud- 
ding at  that  shop  was  made  with  currants,  and  was 
rather  a  special  pudding,  but  was  dear :  two  penn'orth 
not  being  larger  than  a  penn'orth  of  more  ordinary 
pudding.  A  good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in  the  Strand, 
somewhere  near  where  the  Lowther  Arcade  is  now.  It 
was  a  stout,  hale  pudding,  heavy  and  flabby ;  with  great 
raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole,  at  great  distances  apart.  It 
came  up  hot,  at  about  noon  every  day ;  and  many  and 
many  a  day  did  I  dine  off  it. 

"  We  had  half  an  hour,  I  think,  for  tea.     When  I 
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had  money  enough,  I  used  to  go  to  a  coffee-shop,  and 
have  half  a  pint  of  coffee,  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  but- 
ter. When  I  had  no  money,  I  took  a  turn  in  Co  vent 
Garden  market,  and  stared  at  the  pineapples.  The  cof- 
fee-shops to  which  I  most  resorted  were,  one  in  Maiden 
Lane,  one  in  a  court  (non-existent  now)  close  to  Hun- 
gerford  Market,  and  one  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  of  which 
I  only  recollect  that  it  stood  near  the  church,  and  that 
in  the  door  there  was  an  oval  glass-plate,  with  COFFEE- 
BOOM  painted  on  it,  addressed  toward  the  street.  If  I 
ever  find  myself  in  a  very  different  kind  of  coffee-room 
now,  but  where  there  is  such  an  inscription  on  glass, 
and  read  it  backward  on  the  wrong  side  MOOE-EEFFOC 
(as  I  often  used  to  do  then,  in  a  dismal  reverie),  a  shock 
goes  through  my  blood. 

"  I  know  I  do  not  exaggerate,  unconsciously  and  un- 
intentionally, the  scantiness  of  my  resources  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  life.  I  know  that  if  a  shilling  or  so  were 
given  me  by  any  one,  I  spent  it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I 
know  that  I  worked,  from  morning  to  night,  with  com- 
mon men  and  boys,  a  shabby  child.  I  know  that  I  tried, 
but  ineffectually,  not  to  anticipate  my  money,  and  to 
make  it  last  the  week  through,  by  putting  it  away  in  a 
drawer  I  had  in  the  counting-house,  wrapped  into  six 
little  parcels,  each  parcel  containing  the  same  amount 
and  labeled  with  a  different  day.  I  know  that  I  have 
lounged  about  the  streets,  insufficiently  and  unsatisfac- 
torily fed.  I  know  that,  but  for  the  merer  of  God,  I 
might  easily  have  been,  for  any  care  that  was  taken  of 
me,  a  little  robber  or  a  little  vagabond. 

"  But  I  held  some  station  at  the  blacking-warehouse 
too.  Besides  that  my  relative  at  the  counting-house  did 
what  a  man  so  occupied,  and  dealing  with  a  thing  so 
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anomalous,  could,  to  treat  me  as  one  upon  a  different 
footing  from  the  rest,  I  never  said,  to  man  or  boy,  how 
it  was  that  I  came  to  be  there,  or  gave  the  least  indica- 
tion of  being  sorry  that  I  was  there.  That  I  suffered  in 
secret,  and  that  I  suffered  exquisitely,  no  one  ever  knew 
but  I.  How  much  I  suffered,  it  is,  as  I  have  said  already, 
utterly  beyond  my  power  to  tell.  No  man's  imagination 
can  overstep  the  reality.  But  I  kept  my  own  counsel, 
and  I  did  my  work.  I  knew  from  the  first  that,  if  I 
could  not  do  my  work  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest,  I  could 
not  hold  myself  above  slight  and  contempt.  I  soon  he- 
became  at  least  as  expeditious  and  as  skillful  with  my 
hands  as  either  of  the  other  boys.  Though  perfectly 
familiar  with  them,  my  conduct  and  manners  were  dif- 
ferent enough  from  theirs  to  place  a  space  between  us. 
They,  and  the  men,  always  spoke  of  me  as  '  the  young 
gentleman.'  A  certain  man  (a  soldier  once),  named 
Thomas,  who  was  the  foreman,  and  another  named  Har- 
ry, who  was  the  carman  and  wore  a  red  jacket,  used  to 
call  me  '  Charles '  sometimes,  in  speatjng  to  me ;  but  I 
think  it  was  mostly  when  we  were  very  confidential,  and 
when  I  had  made  some  efforts  to  entertain  them  over 
our  work  with  the  results  of  some  of  the  old  readings, 
which  were  fast  perishing  out  of  ray  mind.  Poll  Green 
uprose  once,  and  rebelled  against  the  '  young  gentleman' 
usage ;  but  Bob  Fagin  settled  him  speedily. 

"  My  rescue  from  this  kind  of  existence  I  considered 
quite  hopeless,  and  abandoned  as  such,  altogether ; 
though  I  am  solemnly  convinced  that  I  never,  for  one 
hour,  was  reconciled  to  it,  or  was  otherwise  than  miser- 
ably unhappy.  I  felt  keenly,  however,  the  being  so  cut  off 
from  my  parents,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  when  my 
day's  work  was  done,  going  home  to  such  a  miserable 
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blank ;  and  that,  I  thought,  might  he  corrected.  One 
Sunday  night  I  remonstrated  with  my  father  on  this 
head,  so  pathetically,  and  with  so  many  tears,  that  his 
kind  nature  gave  way.  He  began  to  think  that  it  was 
not  quite  right.  I  do  believe  he  had  never  thought  so 
before,  or  thought  about  it.  It  was  the  first  remon- 
strance I  had  ever  made  about  my  lot,  and  perhaps  it 
opened  up  a  little  more  than  I  intended.  A  back  attic 
was  found  for  me  at  the  house  of  an  insolvent-court 
agent,  who  lived  in  Lant  Street  in  the  Borough,  where 
Bob  Sawyer  lodged  many  years  afterward.  A  bed  and 
bedding  were  sent  over  for  me,  and  made  up  on  the  floor. 
The  little  window  had  a  pleasant  prospect  of  a  timber- 
yard  ;  and  when  I  took  possession  of  my  new  abode  I 
thought  it  was  a  Paradise." 

There  ia  here  another  blank,  which  it  is,  however, 
not  difficult  to  supply  from  letters  and  recollections  of 
my  own.  "What  was  to  him  of  course  the  great  pleasure 
of  his  paradise  of  a  lodging  was  its  bringing  him  again, 
though  after  a  fashion  sorry  enough,  within  the  circle 
of  home.  From'  this  time  he  used  to  breakfast  "at 
home," — in  other  words,  in  the  Marshalsea;  going  to 
it  as  early  as  the  gates  were  open,  and  for  the  most  part 
much  earlier.  They  had  no  want  of  bodily  comforts 
there.  His  father's  income,  still  going  on,  was  amply 
sufficient  for  that ;  and  in  every  respect  indeed  but 
elbow-room,  I  have  heard  him  say,  the  family  lived 
more  comfortably  in  prison  than  they  had  done  for  a 
long  time  out  of  it.  They  were  waited  on  still  by  the 
maid-of-all-work  from  Bayham  Street,  the  orphan  girl 
of  the  Chatham  workhouse,  from  whose  sharp  little 
worldly  and  also  kindly  ways  he  took  his  first  impression 
of  the  Marchioness  in  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop."  She  also 
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had  a  lodging  in  the  neighborhood,  that  she  might  be 
early  on  the  scene  of  her  duties ;  and  when  Charles  met 
her,  as  he  would  do  occasionally,  in  his  lounging-place 
by  London  Bridge,  he  would  occupy  the  time  before 
the  gates  opened  by  telling  her  quite  astonishing  fictions 
about  the  wharves  and  the  tower.  "  But  I  hope  I  be- 
lieved them  myself,"  he  would  say.  Besides  breakfast, 
he  had  supper  also  in  the  prison,  and  got  to  his  lodging 
generally  at  9  o'clock.  The  gates  closed  always  at  ten. 

I  must  not  omit  what  he  told  me  of  the  landlord  of 
this  little  lodging.  He  was  a  fat,  good-natured,  kind 
old  gentleman.  He  was  lame,  and  had  a  quiet  old 
wife;  and  he  had  a  very  innocent  grown-up  son,  who 
was  lame  too.  They  were  all  very  kind  to  the  boy. 
He  was  taken  with  one  of  his  old  attacks  of  spasm  one 
night,  and  the  whole  three  of  them  were  about  his  bed 
until  morning.  They  were  all  dead  when  he  told  me 
this;  but  in  another  form  they  still  live  very  pleas- 
antly as  the  Garland  family  in  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

He  had  a  similar  illness  one  day  in  the  warehouse, 
which  I  can  describe  in  his  own  words:  "Bob  Fagin 
was  very  good  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  a  bad  attack 
of  my  old  disorder.  I  suffered  such  excruciating  pain 
that  time,  that  they  made  a  temporary  bed  of  straw  in 
my  old  recess  in  the  counting-house,  and  I  rolled  about 
on  the  floor,  and  Bob  filled  empty  blacking-bottles  with 
hot  water,  and  applied  relays  of  them  to  my  side,  half 
the  day.  I  got  better,  and  quite  easy  toward  evening; 
but  Bob  (who  was  much  bigger  and  older  than  I )  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  my  going  home  alone,  and  took  me 
under  his  protection.  I  was  too  proud  to  let  him  know 
about  the  prison,  and  after  making  several  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  him,  to  all  of  which  Bob  Fagin  in  his  good- 
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ness  was  deaf,  shook  hands  with  him  on  the  steps  of 
a  house  near  Southwark  Bridge  on  the  Surrey  side, 
making  believe  that  I  lived  there.  As  a  finishing  piece 
of  reality  in  case  of  his  looking  back,  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  I  recollect,  and  asked,  when  the  woman  opened 
it,  if  that  was  Mr.  Robert  Fagin's  house. 

"  My  usual  way  home  was  over  Blackf riars  Bridge, 
and  down  that  turning  in  the  Blackfriars  Road  which 
has  Rowland  Hill's  chapel  on  one  side,  and  the  likeness 
of  a  golden  dog  licking  a  golden  pot  over  a  shop-door 
on  the  other.  There  are  a  good  many  little  low-browed 
old  shops  in  that  street,  of  a  wretched  kind ;  and  some 
are  unchanged  now.  I  looked  into  one  a  few  weeks  ago, 
where  I  used  to  buy  boot-laces  on  Saturday  nights,  and 
saw  the  corner  where  I  once  sat  down  on  a  stool  to  have 
a  pair  of  ready-made  half-boots  fitted  on.  I  have  been 
seduced  more  than  once  in  that  street  on  a  Saturday 
night,  by  a  show- van  at  the  corner ;  and  have  gone  in, 
with  a  very  motley  assemblage,  to  see  the  Fat-pig,  the 
Wild-indian,  and  the  Little-lady.  There  were  two  or 
three  hat-manufactories  there  then  (I  think  they  are 
there  still) ;  and  among  the  things  which,  encountered 
anywhere  or  under  any  circumstances,  will  instantly 
recall  that  time,  is  the  smell  of  hat-making." 

His  father's  attempts  to  avoid  going  through  the 
court  having  failed,  all  needful  ceremonies  had  to  be 
undertaken  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  debtors' 
act ;  and  in  one  of  these  little  Charles  had  his  part  to 
play.  One  condition  of  the  statute  was  that  the  wear- 
ing-apparel and  personal  matters  retained  were  not  to 
exceed  twenty  pounds  sterling  in  value.  "  It  was  neces- 
sary, as  a  matter  of  form,  that  the  clothes  I  wore  should 
be  seen  by  the  official  appraiser.  I  had  a  half-holiday 
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to  enable  me  to  call  upon  him,  at  his  own  time,  at  a 
house  somewhere  beyond  the  Obelisk.  I  recollect  his 
coming  out  to  look  at  me  with  his  mouth  full,  and  a 
strong  smell  of  beer  upon  him,  and  saying  good 
naturedly  that  'that  would  do,'  and  'it  was  allright. ' 
Certainly  the  hardest  creditor  would  not  have  been  dis- 
posed (even  if  he  had  been  legally  entitled)  to  avail 
himself  of  my  poor  white  hat,  little  jacket,  or  corduroy 
trowsers.  But  I  had  a  fat  old  silver  watch  in  my  pocket, 
which  had  been  given  me  by  my  grandmother  before 
the  blacking-days,  and  I  had  entertained  my  doubts  as 
I  went  along  whether  that  valuable  possession  might 
not  bring  me  over  the  twenty  pounds.  So  I  was  greatly 
relieved,  and  made  him  a  bow  of  acknowledgment  as  I 
went  out. " 

Still,  the  want  felt  most  by  him  was  the  companion- 
ship of  boys  of  his  own  age.  He  had  no  such  acquaint- 
ance. Sometimes  he  remembered  to  have  played  on 
the  coal-barges  at  dinner-time,  with  Poll  Green  and 
Bob  Fagin;  but  those  were  rare  occasions.  He  gen- 
erally strolled  alone,  about  the  back  streets  of  the 
Adelphi,  or  explored  the  Adelphi  arches.  One  of  his 
favorite  localities  was  a  little  public-house  by  the  water- 
side, approached  by  an  underground  passage,  called  the 
Fox-under-the-hill,  which  we  once  vainly  looked  for 
together ;  and  he  had  a  vision  which  he  has  mentioned 
in  "  Oopperfield"  of  sitting  eating  something  on  a  bench 
outside,  one  fine  evening,  and  looking  at  some  coal- 
heavers  dancing  before  the  house.  "I  wonder  what 
they  thought  of  me,"  says  David.  He  had  himself 
already  said  the  same  in  his  fragment  of  autobiography. 

Another  characteristic  little  incident  he  made  after- 
ward one  of  David's  experiences,  but  I  am  able  to  give 
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it  here  without  the  disguises  that  adapt  it  to  the  fiction : 
"  I  was  such  a  little  fellow,  with  my  poor  white  hat,  lit- 
tle jacket,  and  corduroy  trousers,  that  frequently,  when 
I  went  into  the  bar  of  a  strange  public-house  for  a  glass 
of  ale  or  porter  to  wash  down  the  saveloy  and  the  loaf  I 
had  eaten  in  the  street,  they  didn't  like  to  give  it  me.  I 
remember,  one  evening  (I  had  been  somewhere  for  rny 
father,  and  was  going  back  to  the  Borough  over  West- 
minster Bridge),  that  I  went  into  a  public-house  in  Par- 
liament Street — which  is  still  there,  though  altered — at 
the  corner  of  the  short  street  leading  into  Cannon  Row, 
and  said  to  the  landlord  behind  the  bar,  *  What  is  your 
very  best — the  VEEY  lest — ale,  a  glass  ? '  For  the  occa- 
sion was  a  festive  one,  for  some  reason :  I  forget  why. 
It  may  have  been  my  birthday,  or  somebody  else's. 
1  Twopence,'  says  he.  *  Then,'  says  I,  *  just  draw  me  a 
glass  of  that,  if  you  please,  with  a  good  head  to  it.' 
The  landlord  looked  at  me,  in  return,  over  the  bar,  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  strange  smile  on  his  face,  and, 
instead  of  drawing  the  beer,  looked  round  the  screen 
and  said  something  to  his  wife,  who  came  out  from  be- 
hind it,  with  her  work  in  her  hand,  and  joined  him  in 
surveying  me.  Here  we  stand,  all  three,  before  me  now, 
in  my  study  in  Devonshire  Terrace.  The  landlord,  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  leaning  against  the  bar  window-frame ; 
his  wife,  looking  over  the  little  half- door ;  and  I,  in  some 
confusion,  looking  up  at  them  from  outside  the  partition. 
They  asked  me  a  good  many  questions,  as  what  my  namo 
was,  how  old  I  was,  where  I  lived,  how  I  was  employed, 
etc.,  etc.  To  all  of  which,  that  I  might  commit  nobody, 
I  invented  appropriate  answers.  They  served  me  with 
the  ale,  though  I  suspect  it  was  not  the  strongest  on  the 
premises ;  and  the  landlord's  wife,  opening  the  little  half- 
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door  and  bending  down,  gave  me  a  kiss  that  was  half 
admiring  and  half  compassionate,  but  all  womanly  and 
good,  I  am  sure."  .  .  . 

When  the  family  left  the  Marshalsea  they  all  went  to 
lodge  with  the  lady  in  Little  College  Street,  a  Mrs.  Boy- 
lance,  who  has  obtained  unexpected  immortality  as  Mrs. 
Pipchin ;  and  they  afterward  occupied  a  small  house  in 
Soraers-town.  But,  before  this  time,  Charles  was  present 
with  some  of  them  in  Tenterden  Street  to  see  his  sister. 
Fanny  received  one  of  the  prizes  given  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music.  "I  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  myself — beyond  the  reach  of  all  such  honorable 
emulation  and  snccess.  The  tears  ran  down  my  face.  I 
felt  as  if  my  heart  were  rent.  I  prayed,  when  I  went  to 
bed  that  night,  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  humiliation  and 
neglect  in  which  I  was.  I  never  had  suffered  so  much 
before.  There  was  no  envy  in  this. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  before  this  time,  or  after 
it,  that  the  blacking-warehouse  was  removed  to  Chan- 
dos  Street,  Covent  Garden.  It  is  no  matter.  Next  to 
the  shop,  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  Street  in  Chandos 
Street,  are  two  rather  old-fashioned  houses  and  shops 
adjoining  one  another.  They  were  one  then,  or  thrown 
into  one,  for  the  blacking  business,  and  had  been  a  but- 
ter-shop. Opposite  to  them  was  and  is  a  public-house, 
where  I  got  my  ale  under  these  new  circumstances. 
The  stones  in  the  street  may  be  smoothed  by  my  small 
feet  going  across  to  it  at  dinner-time,  and  back  again. 
The  establishment  was  larger  now,  and  we  had  one  or 
two  new  boys.  Bob  Fagin  and  I  had  attained  to  great 
dexterity  in  tying  up  the  pots.  I  forget  how  many  we 
could  do  in  five  minutes.  We  worked,  for  the  light's 
sake,  near  the  second  window  as  you  come  from  Bed- 
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ford  Street ;  and  we  were  so  brisk  at  it  that  the  people 
used  to  stop  and  look  in.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
quite  a  little  crowd  there.  I  saw  my  father  coming  in 
at  the  door  one  day  when  we  were  very  busy,  and  I 
wondered  how  he  could  bear  it. 

"  Now,  I  generally  had  my  dinner  in  the  warehouse. 
Sometimes  I  brought  it  from  home,  so  I  was  better  off. 
I  see  myself  corning  across  Kussell  Square  from  Somers- 
town,  one  morning,  with  some  cold  hotch-potch  in  a 
small  basin  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  I  had  the  same 
wanderings  about  the  streets  as  I  used  to  have,  and  was 
just  as  solitary  and  self-dependent  as  before ;  but  I  had 
not  the  same  difficulty  in  merely  living.  I  never,  how- 
ever, heard  a  word  of  being  taken  away,  or  of  being 
otherwise  than  quite  provided  for. 

"At  last,  one  day,  my  father  and  the  relative  so 
often  mentioned  quarreled ;  quarreled  by  letter  (for  I 
took  the  letter  from  my  father  to  him  which  caused  the 
explosion),  but  quarreled  very  fiercely.  It  was  about 
me.  It  may  have  had  some  backward  reference,  in 
part, '  for  anything  I  know,  to  my  employment  at  the 
window.  All  I  am  certain  of  is  that,  soon  after  I  had 
given  him  the  letter,  my  cousin  (he  was  a  sort  of  cousin 
by  marriage)  told  me  he  was  very  much  insulted  about 
me,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  me  after  that. 
I  cried  very  much,  partly  because  it  was  so  sudden,  and 
partly  because  in  his  anger  he  was  violent  about  my 
father  though  gentle  to  me.  Thomas,  the  old  soldier, 
comforted  me,  and  said  he  was  sure  it  was  for  the  best. 
With  a  relief  so  strange  that  it  was  like  oppression,  I 
went  home. 

"My  mother  set  herself  to  accommodate  the  quarrel, 
and  did  so  next  day.  She  brought  home  a  request  for 
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me  to  return  next  morning,  and  a  high  character  of  me, 
which  I  am  very  sure  I  deserved.  My  father  said  I 
should  go  hack  no  more,  and  should  go  to  school.  I  do 
not  write  resentfully  or  angrily;  for  I  know  how  all 
these  things  have  worked  together  to  make  me  what  I 
am ;  but  I  never  afterward  forgot,  I  never  shall  forget,  I 
never  can  forget,  that  my  mother  was  warm  for  my  being 
sent  back. 

"  From  that  hour  until  this  at  which  I  write,  no  word 
of  that  part  of  my  childhood  which  I  have  now  gladly 
brought  to  a  close  has  passed  my  lips  to  any  human  be- 
ing. I  have  no  idea  how  long  it  lasted ;  whether  for  a 
year,  or  much  more,  or  less.  From  that  hour  until  this 
my  father  and  my  mother  have  been  stricken  dumb  upon 
it.  I  have  never  heard  the  least  allusion  to  it,  however 
far  off  and  remote,  from  either  of  them.  I  have  never, 
until  I  now  impart  it  to  this  paper,  in  any  burst  of  con- 
fidence with  any  one,  my  own  wife  not  excepted,  raised 
the  curtain  I  then  dropped,  thank  God. 

"Until  old  Hungerford  Market  was  pulled  down, 
until  old  Hungerford  Stairs  were  destroyed,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  ground  changed,  I  never  had  the  courage 
to  go  back  to  the  place  where  my  servitude  began.  I 
never  saw  it.  I  could  not  endure  to  go  near  it.  For 
many  years,  when  I  came  near  to  Eobert  Warren's  in 
the  Strand,  I  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  to  avoid  a  certain  smell  of  the  cement  they  put 
upon  the  blacking-corks,  which  reminded  me  of  what  I 
was  once.  It  was  a  very  long  time  before  I  liked  to  go 
up  Chandos  Street.  My  old  way  home  by  the  Borough 
made  me  cry,  after  my  eldest  child  could  speak. 

"  In  my  walks  at  night  I  have  walked  there  often, 
since  then,  and  by  degrees  I  have  come  to  write  this. 
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It  does  not  seem  a  tithe  of  what  I  might  have  written, 
or  of  what  I  meant  to  write." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
intense  and  touching  than  this,  and  no  record  of 
Dickens's  life  would  be  even  fairly  adequate  which 
should  omit  to  give  it  in  full ;  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, we  think,  that  the  tragic  tone  in  which 
he  relates  it  is  somewhat  disproportioned  to  the 
actual  fact.  Surely  it  was  no  very  extraordinary 
incident  for  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  to  be  set  at 
some  self-supporting  work,  whose  father  was  in 
jail  for  debt  and  whose  mother  with  the  younger 
children  was  "  camped  out "  in  the  parlor  of  a  f  ur- 
nitureless  house  ;  nor  is  it  the  most  pleasing  fea- 
ture of  Dickens's  character  that  he  cherished  a 
feeling  of  something  like  resentment  toward  his 
parents  for  what  was  at  least  as  much  a  misfor- 
tune as  a  fault.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  gives 
the  episode  any  special  significance  is  the  fact 
that  it  affected  the  sensitive,  imaginative  child  so 
painfully  at  the  time  and  left  its  impress  upon  his 
character  throughout  his  life. 

Dickens  was  twelve  years  old  when  the  above- 
mentioned  episode  came  to  a  close,  and  the  re- 
maining incidents  of  his  youth  were  of  a  some- 
what commonplace  character  and  may  be  more 
briefly  recounted.  For  about  two  years  after  his 
rescue  from  the  blacking-business  he  went  as  day- 
scholar  to  the  "Wellington  House  Academy,  in 
Mornington  Place,  which  was  considered  the  best 
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school  in  that  part  of  London.  A  graphic  sketch 
of  it,  written  by  Dickens  in  1851  and  entitled 
"  Our  School,"  appears  in  his  works  among  the 
pieces  reprinted  from  "  Household  Words  "  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  that  sketch  that,  however 
attractive  the  school  may  have  been  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  not  a  place  at  which  any  superfluous 
amount  of  knowledge  was  likely  to  be  acquired. 

A  schoolmate  of  Dickens  at  this  time  (Mr. 
Owen  P.  Thomas)  describes  him  as  "  a  healthy- 
looking  boy,  small  but  well  built,  with  a  more 
than  usual  flow  of  spirits,  inducing  to  harmless 
fun,  seldom  or  never  to  mischief,  to  which  so 
many  lads  at  that  age  are  prone.  I  can  not  recall 
anything  that  then  indicated  he  would  hereafter 
become  a  literary  celebrity  ;  but  perhaps  he  was 
too  young  then.  He  usually  held  his  head  more 
erect  than  lads  ordinarily  do,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral smartness  about  him.  .  .  .  He  invented  what 
we  termed  a  *  lingo,'  produced  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  letters  of  the  same  sound  to  every  word  ; 
and  it  was  our  ambition,  walking  and  talking  thus 
along  the  street,  to  be  considered  foreigners." 

Another  schoolmate  (Dr.  Henry  Dawson)  fur- 
nished Mr.  Forster  with  some  more  detailed 
reminiscences  from  which  we  may  make  a  few 
extracts  : 

"Dickens  has  given  a  very  lively  account  of  this 
place  [the  Academy]  in  his  paper  entitled  Our  School, 
but  it  is  very  mythical  in  many  respects,  and  more 
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especially  in  the  compliment  he  pays  in  it  to  himself. 
I  do  not  remember  that  Dickens  distinguished  himself  in 
any  way,  or  carried  off  any  prizes.  My  belief  is  that  he 
did  not  learn  Greek  or  Latin  there ;  and  you  will  re- 
member there  is  no  allusion  to  the  classics  in  any  of  his 
writings.  He  was  a  handsome  curly-headed  lad,  full  of 
animation  and  animal  spirits,  and  probably  was  connect- 
ed with  every  mischievous  prank  in  the  school.  .  .  .  De- 
pend on  it,  he  was  quite  a  self-made  man,  and  his  won- 
derful knowledge  and  command  of  the  English  language 
must  have  been  acquired  by  long  and  patient  study  after 
leaving  his  last  school."  .  .  . 

"  I  think  at  that  tune  Dickens  took  to  writing  small 
tales,  and  we  had  a  sort  of  club  for  lending  and  circu- 
lating them.  Dickens  was  also  very  strong  in  using  a 
sort  of  lingo,  which  made  us  quite  unintelligible  to 
bystanders.  We  were  very  strong,  too,  in  theatricals. 
We  mounted  small  theatres,  and  got  up  very  gorgeous 
scenery  to  illustrate  the  *  Miller  and  his  Men '  and  '  Cherry 
and  Fair  Star.'  I  remember  the  present  Mr.  Beverley, 
the  scene  painter,  assisted  us  in  this.  Dickens  was 
always  a  leader  at  these  plays,  which  were  occasionally 
presented  with  much  solemnity  before  an  audience  of 
boys  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ushers.  My  brother, 
assisted  by  Dickens,  got  up  the  '  Miller  and  his  Men '  in 
a  very  gorgeous  form.  Master  Beverley  constructed 
the  mill  for  us  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  tumble  to 
pieces  with  the  assistance  of  crackers.  At  one  repre- 
sentation the  fireworks  in  the  last  scene,  ending  with 
the  destruction  of  the  mill,  were  so  very  real  that  the 
police  interfered  and  knocked  violently  at  the  doors. 
Dickens's  after-taste  for  theatricals  might  have  had  its 
origin  in  these  small  affairs. 
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"I  quite  remember  Dickens  on  one  occasion  heading 
us  in  Drummond  Street  in  pretending  to  be  poor  boys, 
and  asking  the  passers-by  for  charity — especially  old 
ladies,  one  of  whom  told  us  she  'had  no  money  for 
beggar-boys.'  On  these  adventures,  when  the  old  ladies 
were  quite  staggered  by  the  impudence  of  the  demand, 
Dickens  would  explode  with  laughter  and  take  to  his 
heels. " 

A  few  months  after  leaving  school,  Dickens 
obtained  employment  as  attorney's  clerk  with  a 
friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  Edward  Blackmore,  then 
in  practice  in  Gray's  Inn,  remaining  with  him 
from  May,  1827,  to  November,  1828,  with  the 
modest  salary  first  of  thirteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence and  afterward  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 
As  a  preparation  for  his  future  work  probably  no 
portion  of  his  life  was  more  fruitful  than  this 
brief  period  spent  with  Mr.  Blackmore ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Forster  observes,  "  in  the  earliest  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  down  to  the  very  latest,  he  worked  ex- 
haustively the  field  which  is  opened  by  an  attor- 
ney's office  to  the  student  of  life  and  manners." 

At  the  time,  however,  he  did  not  much  like  it, 
and  after  eighteen  months'  trial  he  abandoned  the 
law  and  applied  himself  (as  lie  says  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  written  in  1856)  "  with  a  ce- 
lestial or  diabolical  energy  to  the  study  of  such 
things  as  would  qualify  me  to  be  a  first-rate  par- 
liamentary reporter — at  that  time  a  calling  pursued 
by  many  clever  men  who  were  young  at  the  Bar." 
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II. 

PARLIAMENTARY    REPORTER. 

THE  most  important  influence  probably  in 
deciding  Dickens  to  choose  the  career  of  a  news- 
paper parliamentary  reporter  was  the  fact  that  his 
father  had  taken  it  up  in  these  latter  years,  and 
that  it  was  certain  to  yield  a  fair  income  to  such 
talents  as  he  possessed.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  motive,  however,  he  abandoned  his  attorney's 
clerkship,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  eighteen 
months  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
to  acquiring  "  a  perfect  and  entire  command  of 
the  mystery  of  shorthand  writing  and  reading," 
which  he  subsequently  declared  to  be  "about 
equal  in  difficulty  to  the  mastery  of  six  lan- 
guages." The  "  distractions  "  which  David  Cop- 
perfield  is  represented  as  having  encountered  at 
this  stage  of  his  career  were  transcribed  from  the 
experience  of  Dickens  himself,  and  may  be  re- 
produced here  as  part  of  the  story  of  his  own 
life  :  "  The  changes  that  were  rung  upon  dots, 
which  in  such  a  position  meant  such  a  thing,  and 
in  such  another  position  something  else  entirely 
different ;  the  wonderful  vagaries  that  were 
played  by  circles ;  the  unaccountable  conse- 
quences that  resulted  from  marks  like  flies'  legs  ; 
the  tremendous  effects  of  a  curve  in  a  wrong 
place  ;  not  only  troubled  my  waking  hours,  but 
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reappeared  before  me  in  my  sleep.  When  I  had 
groped  my  way,  blindly,  through  these  difficulties, 
and  had  mastered  the  alphabet,  there  then  ap- 
peared a  procession  of  new  horrors,  called  arbi- 
trary characters  ;  the  most  despotic  characters  I 
have  ever  known,  who  insisted,  for  instance,  that 
a  thing  like  the  beginning  of  a  cobweb  meant  ex- 
pectation, and  that  a  pen-and-ink  sky-rocket  stood 
for  disadvantageous.  When  I  had  fixed  these 
wretches  in  my  mind,  I  found  that  they  had 
driven  everything  else  out  of  it ;  then,  beginning 
again,  I  forgot  them  ;  while  I  was  picking  them 
up,  I  dropped  the  other  fragments  of  the  system  : 
in  short,  it  was  almost  heart-breaking." 

But,  exacting  and  baffling  as  the  study  of 
short-hand  was,  Dickens,  while  engaged  in  it,  ad- 
dressed himself  also  to  the  additional  task  of  ac- 
quiring such  general  information  about  books  as  a 
fairly-educated  youth  might  be  expected  to  have  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  "He 
would  frequently,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  refer  to 
these  days  as  decidedly  the  usefullest  to  himself 
he  had  ever  passed ;  and,  judging  from  the  re- 
sults, they  must  have  been  so.  No  man  who 
knew  him  in  later  years,  and  talked  to  him  famil- 
iarly of  books  and  things,  would  have  suspected 
his  education  in  boyhood,  almost  entirely  self -ac- 
quired as  it  was,  to  have  been  so  rambling  or  hap- 
hazard as  I  have  here  described  it.  The  secret 
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consisted  in  this,  that,  whatever  for  the  time  he 
had  to  do,  he  lifted. himself,  there  and  then,  to  the 
level  of,  and  at  no  time  disregarded  the  rules  that 
guided  the  hero  of  his  novel.  *  Whatever  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart 
to  do  well.  What  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I 
have  devoted  myself  to  completely.  Never  to  put 
one  hand  to  anything  on  which  I  could  throw  my 
whole  self,  and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  my 
work,  whatever  it  was,  I  find  now  to  have  been 
my  golden  rules.' " 

Long  afterward  Dickens  confessed  to  Mr.  For- 
ster  that,  as  with  the  imaginary  Copperfield,  so 
with  himself,  there  was  at  this  period  a  Dora, 
the  thought  of  whom  sustained  him  through  all 
discouragements,  and  inspired  him  "  with  a  deter- 
mination to  overcome  all  the  difficulties."  In  the 
real  life,  however,  Dora  was  not  won  ;  neither 
did  she  die.  Unhappily  for  the  youthful  romance, 
she  lived  to  meet  in  mature  life  her  quondam 
worshiper,  and  to  sit  for  the  portrait  of  Flora  in 
"  Little  Don-it." 

Even  when  he  had  mastered  the  mystery  of 
shorthand  and  otherwise  qualified  himself  for  his 
work,  Dickens  was  unable  to  secure  the  employ- 
ment which  he  sought ;  and  he  was  obliged  "  to 
pass  nearly  two  years  as  a  reporter  for  one  of  the 
offices  in  Doctors'  Commons,  practicing  in  this 
and  other  law  courts,  before  he  became  a  sharer 
in  the  parliamentary  toils  and  triumphs."  So  dis- 
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couraged  was  he  at  this  time  that  he  came  very 
near  committing  himself  to  a  career  which,  what- 
ever compensations  it  might  have  afforded,  would 
probably  have  lost  him  irretrievably  to  literature. 
There  are  few  more  interesting  passages  in  his 
early  life  than  that  recorded  in  the  following 
letter,  written  from  Italy  to  Mr.  Forster  in  1845  : 

"  ...  I  do  not  know  if  I  Lave  ever  told  you  se- 
riously, but  I  have  often  thought  that  I  should  certainly 
have  been  as  successful  on  the  boards  as  I  have  been 
between  them.  I  assure  you,  when  I  was  on  the  stage 
at  Montreal  *  (not  having  played  for  years)  I  was  as 
much  astonished  at  the  reality  and  ease,  to  myself,  of 
what  I  did  as  if  I  had  been  another  man.  See  how  oddly 
things  come  about !  When  I  was  about  twenty,  and  knew 
three  or  four  successive  years  of  Mathews's  At  Homes 
from  sitting  in  the  pit  to  hear  them,  I  wrote  to  Bartley, 
who  was  stage-manager  at  Covent  Garden,  and  told  him 
how  young  I  was,  and  exactly  what  I  thought  I  could  do ; 
and  that  I  believed  I  had  a  strong  perception  of  charac- 
ter and  oddity,  and  a  natural  power  of  reproducing  in  my 
own  person  what  I  observed  in  others.  There  must 
have  been  something  in  the  letter  that  struck  the  au- 
thorities, for  Bartley  wrote  to  me,  almost  immediately, 
to  say  that  they  were  busy  getting  up  ;  The  Hunchback  ' 
(so  they  were !)  but  that  they  would  communicate  with 
me  again,  in  a  fortnight.  Punctual  to  the  time,  another 
letter  came:  with  an  appointment  to  do  anything  of 
Mathews's  I  pleased,  before  him  and  Charles  Kemble, 
on  a  certain  day  at  the  theatre.  My  sister  Fanny  was 
in  the  secret,  and  was  to  go  with  me  to  play  the  songs. 
*  See  chapter  on  first  American  visit. 
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I  was  laid  up,  when  the  day  came,  with  a  terrible  bad 
cold  and  an  inflammation  of  the  face ;  the  beginning, 
by  the  bye,  of  that  annoyance  in  one  ear  to  which  I  am 
subject  at  this  day.  I  wrote  to  say  so,  and  added  that 
I  would  resume  my  application  next  season.  I  made 
a  great  splash  in  the  gallery  soon  afterward;  the 
4  Chronicle '  opened  to  me ;  I  had  a  distinction  in  the 
little  world  of  the  newspaper,  which  made  me  like  it ; 
began  to  write ;  didn't  want  money ;  had  never  thought 
of  the  stage,  but  as  a  means  of  getting  it;  gradually 
left  off  turning  my  thoughts  that  way;  and  never  re- 
sumed the  idea.  I  never  told  you  this,  did  I?  See 
how  near  I  may  have  been  to  another  sort  of 
life. 

"  This  was  at  the  time  when  I  was  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons as  a  shorthand  writer  for  the  proctors.  And  I 
recollect  I  wrote  the  letter  from  a  little  office  I  had 
there,  where  the  answer  came  also.  It  wasn't  a  very 
good  living  (though  not  a  very  bad  one),  and  was 
wearily  uncertain ;  which  made  me  think  of  the  Thea- 
tre in  quite  a  business-like  way.  I  went  to  some 
theatre  every  night,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  for  at 
least  three,  years:  really  studying  the  bills  first,  and 
going  to  where  there  was  the  best  acting ;  and  always 
to  see  Mathews  whenever  he  played.  I  practiced  im- 
mensely (even  such  things  as  walking  in  and  out,  and 
sitting  down  in  a  chair)  :  often  four,  five,  six  hours  a 
day:  shut  up  in  my  own  room,  or  walking  about  in 
the  fields.  I  prescribed  to  myself,  too,  a  sort  of 
Hamiltonian  system  for  learning  parts ;  and  learnt  a 
great  number.  I  haven't  even  lost  the  habit  now,  for 
I  knew  my  Canadian  parts  immediately,  though  they 
were  new  to  me.  " 
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The  opportunity  for  the  "splash  in  the  gal- 
lery "  above  referred  to  was  afforded  him  in  1832 
by  a  connection  which  he  formed  with  "  The  True 
Sun  "  ;  and  that  he  speedily  took  a  prominent  po- 
sition is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  strike  of  the  reporters  "  young  Dickens  "  was 
selected  as  their  spokesman,  and  "  conducted  their 
case  triumphantly."  Afterward  during  two  ses- 
sions he  worked  for  the  "  Mirror  of  Parliament," 
which  was  originated  and  conducted  by  one  of 
his  uncles,  and  which  aimed  to  excel  "  Hansard  " 
in  giving  verbatim  reports  of  the  debates.  Fi- 
nally, in  1834,  he  obtained  an  engagement  on  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  then  a  journal  of  high  lit- 
erary reputation  and  great  political  influence. 

A  co-worker  with  him  in  the  gallery,  Mr. 
James  Grant,  the  well-known  journalist  and  au- 
thor, has  said  that  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  report- 
ers for  the  press  then  in  Parliament  Dickens  occu- 
pied the  very  highest  rank,  being  remarkable  not 
merely  for  accuracy  in  reporting,  but  for  marvel- 
ous quickness  in  transcribing.  "While  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  continues 
Mr.  Grant,  "  he  was  exceedingly  reserved  in  his 
manners.  Though  interchanging  the  usual  cour- 
tesies of  life  with  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
the  only  gentleman  at  that  time  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons  with  whom  he  formed  a 
close  personal  intimacy  was  Mr.  Thomas  Beard, 
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then  a  reporter  for  the  "  Morning  Herald."  The 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Beard  dated  back  to  1832, 
and  continued  until  Dickens's  death,  and  Mr. 
Beard  used  to  say  of  his  friend  that  "  there  never 
was  such  a  shorthand  writer."  And  his  services 
were  duly  appreciated  in  the  proper  quarter.  In 
a  letter  .(written  in  1845)  Dickens  says  : 

"There  never  was  anybody  connected  with  news- 
papers who,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  had  so  much 
express  and  post-chaise  experience  as  I.  And  what  gen- 
tlemen they  were  to  serve,  in  such  things,  at  the  old 
4  Morning  Chronicle ' !  Great  or  small  it  did  not  matter. 
I  have  had  to  charge  for  half  a  dozen  breakdowns  in 
half  a  dozen  times  as  many  miles.  I  have  had  to  charge 
for  the  damage  of  a  great-coat  from  the  drippings  of  a 
blazing  wax  candle,  in  riding  through  the  smallest  hours 
of  the  night  in  a  swift-flying  carriage-and-pair.  I  have 
had  to  charge  for  all  sorts  of  breakages  fifty  times  in  a 
journey  without  question,  such  being  the  ordinary  re- 
sults of  the  pace  which  we  went  at.  I  have  charged  for 
broken  hats,  broken  luggage,  broken  chaises,  broken 
harness — everything  but  a  broken  head,  which  is  the 
only  thing  they  would  have  grumbled  to  pay  for." 

Again,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  second 
annual  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  in 
1865,  he  gave  a  picturesque  summary  of  his 
whole  reporting  life  : 

"I  am  not  here,  "  he  said,  "  advocating  the  cause  of 
a  mere  ordinary  client  of  whom  I  have  little  or  no 
knowledge.     I  hold  a  brief  to-night  for  my  brothers.    I 
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went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
parliamentary  reporter  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  left  it — I 
can  hardly  believe  the  inexorable  truth — nigh  thirty 
years  ago.  I  have  pursued  the  calling  of  a  reporter  un- 
der circumstances  of  which  many  of  my  brethren  here 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.  I  have  often  tran- 
scribed for  the  printer,  from  my  shorthand  notes,  im- 
portant public  speeches  in  which  the  strictest  accuracy 
was  required,  and  a  mistake  in  which  would  have  been 
to  a  young  man  severely  compromising,  writing  on  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  by  the  light  of  a  dark-lantern,  in  a 
postchaise  and  four,  galloping  through  a  wild  coun- 
try, and  through  the  dead  of  night,  at  the  then  sur- 
prising rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  very  last  time 
I  was  in  Exeter,  I  strolled  into  the  castle-yard  there  to 
indentify,  for  the  amusement  of  a  friend,  the  spot  on 
which  I  once  'took,7  as  we  used  to  call  it,  an  election 
speech  of  Lord  John  Eussell  at  the  Devon  contest,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  fight  maintained  by  all  the  vagabonds 
in  that  division  of  the  county,  and  under  such  a  pelting 
rain  that  I  remember  two  good-natured  colleagues,  who 
chanced  to  be  at  leisure,  held  a  pocket-handkerchief 
over  my  note-book,  after  the  manner  of  a  state  canopy 
in  an  ecclesiastical  procession.  I  have  worn  my  knees 
by  writing  on  them  on  the  old  back  row  of  the  old 
gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  have  worn 
my  feet  by  standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous  pen  in 
the  old  House  of  Lords,  where  we  used  to  be  huddled 
together  like  so  many  sheep — kept  in  waiting,  say, 
until  the  woolsack  might  want  restuffing.  Returning 
home  from  exciting  political  meetings  in  the  country  to 
the  waiting  press  in  London,  I  do  verily  believe  I  have 
been  upset  in  almost  every  description  of  vehicle  known 
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in  this  country.  I  have  been,  in  my  time,  belated  on 
miry  by-roads,  toward  the  small  hours,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  London,  in  a  wheelless  carriage,  with  ex- 
hausted horses  and  drunken  post-boys,  and  have  got 
back  in  time  for  publication,  to  be  received  with  never- 
forgotten  compliments  by  the  late  Mr.  Black,  coming 
in  the  broadest  of  Scotch  from  the  broadest  of  hearts  I 
ever  knew.  These  trivial  things  I  mention  as  an  assur- 
ance to  you  that  I  never  have  forgotten  the  fascination 
of  that  old  pursuit.  The  pleasure  that  I  used  to  feel  in 
the  rapidity  and  dexterity  of  its  exercise  has  never  faded 
out  of  my  breast.  "Whatever  little  cunning  of  hand  or 
head  I  took  to  it,  or  acquired  in  it,  I  have  so  retained 
as  that  I  fully  believe  I  could  resume  it  to-morrow,  very 
little  the  worse  from  long  disuse.  To  this  present  year 
of  my  life,  when  I  sit  in  this  hall,  or  where  not,  hearing 
a  dull  speech  (the  phenomenon  does  occur),  I  some- 
times beguile  the  tedium  of  the  moment  by  mentally 
following  the  speaker  in  the  old,  old  way ;  and  some- 
times, if  you  can  believe  me,  I  even  find  my  hand  going 
on  the  table-cloth,  taking  an  imaginary  note  of  it  all." 

Still  later,  at  the  farewell  dinner  given  him 
by  the  New  York  editors,  he  said  :  "  To  the 
wholesome  training  of  severe  newspaper  work, 
when  I  was  a  very  young  man,  I  constantly  refer 
my  first  successes." 

It  was  these  first  successes,  however,  that  put 
an  end  to  his  work  as  a  reporter  ;  and  he  retained 
his  position  on  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  until 
several  numbers  of  "Pickwick"  had  been  pub- 
lished. But  this  will  form  the  subject  of  our 
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next  chapter,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  added 
here  that  he  left  the  gallery  with  a  rooted  feeling 
of  contempt  for  the  House  of  Commons  which 
often  afterward  found  expression.  When  he 
had  become  famous  as  an  author,  he  peremptorily 
declined  several  invitations  to  become  a  member 
of  it,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  wrote  :  "  I 
declare  that,  as  to  all  matters  on  the  face  of  this 
teeming  earth,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Parliament  altogether  is  become 
just  the  dreariest  failure  and  nuisance  that  ever 
bothered  this  much-bothered  world."  On  another 
occasion  (in  1854),  having  been  presented  by  a 
friend  with  tickets  of  admission  to  the  ceremony 
of  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen,  he 
returned  them  with  the  following  comments  : 
"  Though  reasonably  loyal,  I  do  not  care  much 
for  such  sights,  and  consequently  feel  that  you 
ought  to  bestow  the  places  you  so  obligingly  offer 
me  on  some  more  deserving  object.  The  last 
ceremony  of  that  kind  T  ever  saw  was  the  Queen's 
coronation,  and  I  thought  it  looked  poor  in  com- 
parison with  my  usual  country  walk.  As  to  Par- 
liament, it  does  so  little  and  talks  so  much  that 
the  most  interesting  ceremony  I  know  of  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  performed  (with  very  little 
state  indeed)  by  one  man,  who  just  cleared  it  out, 
locked  up  the  place,  and  put  the  keys  in  his 
pocket." 
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IN  one  of  his  later  letters,  Dickens  remarks 
that  he  had  been  a  writer  when  he  was  a  mere 
baby,  and  we  have  shown  that  the  taste  manifested 
itself  from  time  to  time  during  his  childhood 
and  youth  ;  but  the  momentous  step  that  first 
launched  him  on  the  career  of  authorship  was 
taken  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  wrote  a 
sketch  which  was  accepted  and  published  by  the 
"  Old  Monthly  Magazine."  This  sketch  appeared 
in  the  number  of  the  magazine  for  January,  1834, 
and  was  called  "A  Dinner  at  Poplar  Walk," 
though  the  title  was  afterward  changed  to  "  Mr. 
Minns  and  his  Cousin,"  under  which  it  appears  in 
the  collected  "  Sketches."  The  author  has  de- 
scribed how  this  his  first  effusion  was  "  dropped 
stealthily  one  evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a  dark  office, 
up  a  dark  court  in  Fleet  Street "  ;  and  how,  when 
he  had  bought  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine  in 
which  it  appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  print,  he 
"walked  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  turned 
into  it  for  half  an  hour,  because  my  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  street,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there." 

Following  this  first  paper,  nine  others  appeared 
in  the  same  magazine,  the  last  in  the  number  for 
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February,  1835.  Most  of  these  sketches  were 
published  anonymously,  but  to  the  second  part  or 
chapter  of  "  The  Boarding  House,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  number  for  August,  1834,  was  at- 
tached the  signature  "  Boz."  In  the  preface  to 
the  first  cheap  edition  of  "Pickwick"  (1847) 
Dickens  thus  described  the  origin  of  this  signa- 
ture :  " '  Boz '  was  the  nickname  of  a  pet  child,  a 
younger  brother,  whom  I  had  dubbed  Moses,  in 
honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  which,  being 
facetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose,  became 
Boses,  and  being  shortened  became  Boz.  *  Boz ' 
was  a  very  familiar  household  word  to  me  long 
before  I  was  an  author,  and  so  I  came  to  adopt 
it." 

Flattered  by  the  opportunity  of  appearing  "  in 
the  glory  of  print,"  Dickens  had  neither  received 
nor  asked  payment  for  the  earlier  sketches  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Old  Monthly  Magazine  "  ;  but 
toward  the  end  of  1834  he  wrote  to  the  editor  an- 
nouncing that  he  should  be  obliged  to  discontinue 
them  unless  they  should  be  thought  "  worthy  of 
some  slight  remuneration."  The  condition  of  the 
magazine  was  so  discouraging  that  the  editor  was 
unable  to  pay  for  articles,  however  worthy  he 
might  think  them,  so  that  with  the  number  for 
February,  1835,  as  already  told,  the  "  Sketches 
by  Boz  "  ceased  to  appear. 

In  the  mean  time  Dickens  had  secured  his 
place  upon  the  staff  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle," 
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and  before  the  appearance  of  the  above-mentioned 
February  number  a  new  opening  for  the  "  Sketch- 
es "  had  been  found.  Says  Mr.  Forster  : 

uAn  evening  offshoot  to  the  'Morning  Chronicle' 
had  been  lately  in  hand  ;  and  to  a  countryman  of  Black's 
engaged  in  the  preparations  for  it,  Mr.  George  Hogarth, 
Dickens  was  communicating  from  his  rooms  in  Furni- 
val's  Inn,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1835,  certain  hopes  and  fancies  he  had  formed.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  knowledge  of  an  accomplished 
and  kindly  man,  with  whose  family  his  relations  were 
soon  to  become  so  intimate  as  to  have  an  influence  on 
all  his  future  career.  Mr.  Hogarth  had  asked  him,  as  a 
favor  to  himself,  to  write  an  original  sketch  for  the  first 
number  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  writing  back  to  say 
with  what  readiness  he  should  comply,  and  how  anx- 
iously he  should  desire  to  do  his  best  for  the  person  who 
had  made  the  request,  he  mentioned  what  had  arisen  in 
his  mind.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  not  be 
unreasonably  or  improperly  trespassing  further  on  Mr. 
Hogarth  if,  trusting  to  his  kindness  to  refer  the  applica- 
tion to  the  proper  quarter,  he  begged  to  ask  whether  it 
was  probable,  if  he  commenced  a  regular  series  of  arti- 
cles under  some  attractive  title  for  the  *  Evening  Chroni- 
cle,' its  conductors  would  think  he  had  any  claim  to  some 
additional  remuneration  (of  course,  of  no  great  amount) 
for  doing  so.  In  short,  he  wished  to  put  it  to  the  pro- 
prietors— first,  whether  a  continuation  of  some  chapters 
of  light  papers  in  the  style  of  his  street-sketches  would 
be  considered  of  use  to  the  new  journal ;  and,  secondly, 
if  so,  whether  they  would  not  think  it  fair  and  reason- 
able that,  taking  his  share  of  the  ordinary  reporting 
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business  of  the  *  Chronicle '  besides,  he  should  receive 
something  for  the  papers  beyond  his  ordinary  salary  as  a 
reporter.  The  request  was  thought  fair,  he  began  the 
sketches,  and  his  salary  was  raised  from  five  to  seven 
guineas  a  week." 

The  Mr.  Black  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
passage  was  editor  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle," 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  perhaps  the  first  to 
discover  and  appreciate  Dickens's  talents  as  a 
writer.  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  who  was  sub-edi- 
tor of  the  "  Chronicle "  when  Dickens  was  a  re- 
porter, says  :  "  I  have  often  heard  Black  speak  of 
him,  and  predict  his  future  fame.  When  Dick- 
ens had  become  famous,  Black  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence with  the  proprietors  to  have  Dickens  en- 
gaged as  a  writer  of  leading  articles.  He  (Black) 
had  his  wish,  and  Dickens  wrote  several  articles  ; 
but  lie  did  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  such  work, 
and  did  not  long  continue  at  it." 

The  "  Boz  "  sketches  were  continued  at  regu- 
lar intervals  throughout  the  year,  and,  though 
they  did  not  become  the  rage  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  literary 
circles  of  the  day,  and  Dickens  began  to  be  spo- 
ken of  among  his  colleagues  as  a  man  of  mark. 
Early  in  1836  he  attained  the  dignity  of  his  first 
book,  having  sold  the  copyright  of  the  First  Series 
of  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  for  a  conditional  payment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  a  young  pub- 
lisher named  John  Macrone.  They  were  issued 
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in  two  octavo  volumes,  containing  thirty-five  ar- 
ticles, with  sixteen  illustrations  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  was  dated 
"Furnival's  Inn,  February,  1836,"  and  the  same 
year  a  second  edition  was  published  with  a  pre- 
face dated  "Furnival's  Inn,  1st  August,  1836." 

But  before  the  appearance  of  either  edition 
another  arrangement  had  been  entered  upon,  the 
result  of  which  decided  Dickens's  subsequent  ca- 
reer, and  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  what 
Dr.  Johnson  called  "  the  gayety  of  nations."  The 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  has 
been  often  told,  and  is  among  the  best  known, 
probably,  in  the  history  of  literature  ;  but  cus- 
tom can  hardly  stale  the  interest  which  it  arouses. 
It  appears  that  a  young  publishing  house  (Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall)  had  recently  started  a  Library 
of  Fiction,  which  was  designed  to  contain  con- 
tributions from  the  more  prominent  writers  of  the 
time  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  their  scheme,  enlisted 
the  services,  among  others,  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Boz  "  sketches,  who  was  then  beginning  to  be 
talked  about.  In  response  to  their  invitation  he 
wrote  for  them  "  The  Tuggs's  at  Ramsgate  "  ;  and 
shortly  afterward  he  was  visited  by  a  member  of 
the  firm,  who  laid  before  him  a  scheme  intended 
to  combine  his  graphic  pen  with  the  equally  graph- 
ic pencil  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the  sporting  artist. 
Dickens  has  himself  described  what  passed  at  the 
interview  : 
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"  When  I  opened  my  door  in  Furnival's  Inn  to  the 
partner  who  represented  the  firm,  I  recognized  in  him 
the  person  from  whose  hands  I  had  bought,  two  or  three 
years  previously,  and  whom  I  had  never  seen  before  or 
since,  my  first  copy  of  the  magazine  in  which  my  first 
effusion  appeared.  ...  I  told  my  visitor  of  the  coinci- 
dence, which  we  both  hailed  as  a  good  omen,  and  so 
fell  to  business.  The  idea  propounded  to  me  was  that 
the  monthly  something  should  be  a  vehicle  for  certain 
plates  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour ;  and  there  was  a 
notion,  either  on  the  part  of  that  admirable  humorous 
artist,  or  of  my  visitor,  that  a  NIMEOD  CLUB,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  go  out  shooting,  fishing,  and  so 
forth,  and  getting  themselves  into  difficulties  through 
their  want  of  dexterity,  would  be  the  best  means  of  in- 
troducing these.  I  objected,  on  consideration  that,  al- 
though born  and  partly  bred  in  the  country,  I  was  no 
great  sportsman,  except  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  locomo- 
tion ;  that  the  idea  was  not  novel,  and  had  already  been 
much  used ;  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the 
plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  text ;  and  that  I  would 
like  to  take  my  own  way,  with  a  freer  range  of  English 
scenes  and  people,  and  was  afraid  I  should  ultimately  do 
so  in  any  case,  whatever  course  I  might  prescribe  to  my- 
self at  starting.  My  views  being  deferred  to,  I  thought 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  wrote  the  first  number ;  from  the 
proof-sheets  of  which  Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of 
the  club  and  his  happy  portrait  of  its  founder.  I  con- 
nected Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  club,  because  of  the  original 
suggestion ;  and  I  put  in  Mr.  Winkle  expressly  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Seymour.  We  started  with  a  number  of 
twenty-four  pages  instead  of  thirty-two,  and  four  illus- 
trations in  lieu  of  a  couple.  Mr.  Seymour's  sudden  and 
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lamented  death,  before  the  second  number  was  published, 
brought  about  a  quick  decision  upon  a  point  already  in 
agitation ;  the  number  became  one  of  thirty -two  pages 
with  only  two  illustrations,  and  remained  so  to  the  end." 

A  few  more  items  concerning  the  origin  of 
"  Pickwick  "  may  be  inserted  here.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  coach-maker  at 
Bath,  whose  name  Dickens  had  seen  painted  on  a 
coach,  and  then  and  there  copied  into  his  note- 
book. The  figure  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  which  did 
so  much  at  the  outset  to  make  him  a  reality,  was 
claimed  by  Mr.  Edward  Chapman,  senior  member 
of  the  publishing  firm.  "  Seymour's  first  sketch," 
he  said,  "  was  of  a  long,  thin  man.  The  present 
immortal  one  he  made  from  my  description  of  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Richmond,  a  fat  old  beau,  who 
would  wear,  in  spite  of  the  ladies'  protests,  drab 
tights  and  black  gaiters.  His  name  was  John 
Foster." 

One  other  fact  connected  with  the  illustrations 
to  "  Pickwick  "  is  interesting.  Mr.  Seymour  hav- 
ing died  by  his  own  hand  between  the  first  and 
second  numbers,  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  replacing  him  ;  and  long  afterward,  at  one  of 
the  Royal  Academy  dinners,  Thackeray  told  how 
this  incident  happened  to  bring  him  and  Dickens 
together  for  the  first  time  :  "  I  can  remember 
when  Mr.  Dickens  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
had  commenced  delighting  the  world  with  some 
charming  humorous  works,  in  covers  which  were 
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colored  light-green,  and  came  out  once  a  month, 
that  this  young  man  wanted  an  artist  to  illustrate 
his  writings ;  and  I  recollect  walking  up  to  his 
chambers  in  Furnival's  Inn,  with  two  or  three 
drawings  in  my  hand,  which,  strange  to  say,  he 
did  not  find  suitable."  For  a  single  number  (the 
third)  Mr.  Buss  furnished  plates  ;  but  before  the 
fourth  number  appeared  Mr.  Hablot  K.  Browne 
("  Phiz  ")  had  prepared  some  designs  which  were 
so  satisfactory  that  the  connection  was  kept  up, 
and  his  name  is  now  imperishably  associated  with 
the  masterpieces  of  Dickens's  genius. 

According  to  the  agreement  between  Boz  and 
his  publishers,  he  was  to  receive  fourteen  pounds 
for  each  monthly  number  of  "Pickwick"  (an 
emolument  which  he  describes  in  a  letter  of  that 
time  as  "  too  tempting  to  resist ! ")  ;  and  for  the 
first  two  numbers  he  received  payment  in  ad- 
vance, in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  married. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  1836,  two  days  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  installment  of  "  Pickwick,"  he 
was  married  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  Hogarth,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  his 
fellow  worker  on  the  "  Chronicle  "  ;  and  the  sum- 
mer months  of  that  year  were  passed  in  a  lodging 
at  Chalk,  near  Gravesend,  in  the  neighborhood 
associated  with  all  his  life,  from  his  childhood  to 
his  death. 

Perhaps  as  curious  a  fact  as  any  other  con- 
nected with  the  "  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pick- 
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wick  Club  "  is,  that  for  several  months  it  was  a  sig- 
nal failure.  The  first  few  numbers  attracted  much 
less  attention  than  the  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  issued 
in  book-form  shortly  before  ;  and  the  question  is 
said  to  have  been  seriously  discussed  at  one  time 
by  the  publishers  whether  they  ought  not  to  dis- 
continue the  publication  of  the  serial.  "  But,  just 
while  the  matter  was  under  their  consideration, 
Sam  Weller,  who  had  been  introduced  in  the  pre- 
vious number,  began  to  attract  great  attention, 
and  to  call  forth  much  admiration.  The  press 
was  all  but  unanimous  in  praising  'Samivel'  as 
an  entirely  original  character,  whom  none  but  a 
great  genius  could  have  created  ;  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den, in  consequence  of  f  SamiveFs '  popularity,  the 
1  Pickwick  Papers'  rose  to  an  unheard  of  popu- 
larity. The  back  numbers  of  the  work  were  or- 
dered to  a  large  extent,  and  of  course  all  idea  of 
discontinuing  it  was  abandoned." 

For  the  first  number  the  order  to  the  binder 
was  for  four  hundred  copies  only,  but  before  the 
completion  of  the  work  the  sale  amounted  to 
nearly  forty  thousand.  Of  other  incidents  con- 
nected with  this  great  success,  the  same  writer 
quoted  above,  Mr.  James  Grant,  has  given  some 
entertaining  reminiscences  : 

"The  famed  Pickwick  cigar — the  Penny  Pickwick 
of  our  childhood — is  too  well  known  to  need  any  com- 
ment. It  was  a  brand  originally  made  by  a  manufac- 
turer in  Leman  Street,  Minories,  and  sold  in  boxes  and 
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papers  decorated  with  Mr.  Pickwick,  hat  off,  bowing  to 
you  in  the  politest  manner,  and  offering  for  your  notice 
a  long  scroll,  setting  forth  the  excellence  of  the  cigar. 
.  .  .  Then  there  were  'Pickwick'  hats,  with  narrow 
brims  curved  up  at  the  sides,  as  in  the  figure  of  the 
immortal  possessor  of  that  name ;  '  Pickwick '  canes, 
with  tassels;  and  'Pickwick'  coats,  with  brass  and 
horn  buttons,  and  the  cloth  invariably  dark  green  or 
dark  plum." 

Long  before  it  was  finished  "  Pickwick  "  was 
dramatized  by  Moncrieff  for  the  Strand  Theatre, 
where  it  was  performed  under  the  title  of  "  Sam 
Weller  ;  or  the  Pickwickians."  The  denoument 
of  the  drama  was  very  different  to  that  given  in 
the  book  itself,  the  adapter  causing  Mrs.  Bardell 
to  be  tried  and  found  guilty  of  attempted  bigamy, 
her  husband  being  Alfred  Jingle ;  while  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  legal  sharks,  were  sent  to 
Newgate  for  conspiracy,  and  only  released  upon 
the  payment  of  £300  or  thereabouts,  which  Mr. 
Pickwick,  on  receiving,  generously  handed  to 
Jingle  to  start  afresh  in  the  world — the  curtain 
falling  with  a  herald  entering  and  announcing 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  occurred 
about  this  time  ! 

Nor  was  this  the  only  association  which  the 
popular  author  had  with  the  stage  at  this  period. 
Early  in  1836  he  terminated  his  connection  with 
the  reporters'  gallery,  and,  this  affording  him  more 
leisure,  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Braham's  St.  James's 
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Theatre  a  farce,  entitled  "The  Strange  Gentle- 
man," founded  upon  one  of  his  Boz  Sketches 
(the  "Great  Winglebury  Duel").  Pritt  Harley 
acted  the  Strange  Gentleman,  and  it  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion  Boz  himself  took  a  part.  The 
piece  was  brought  out  in  September  and  ran  until 
December,  when  it  was  withdrawn  for  an  operatic 
burletta,  the  "  Village  Coquettes, "  by  the  same 
author,  the  music  by  John  Hullah.  This  also 
met  with  considerable  success  ;  and  for  a  long 
time  afterward  Braham  used  to  sing  at  concerts 
"  The  Child  and  the  Old  Man  sat  alone,"  invari- 
ably getting  encored  most  enthusiastically.  Three 
other  songs  in  the  burletta  were  great  favorites, 
namely,  "  Love  is  not  a  Feeling  to  pass  away, " 
"Autumn  Leaves,"  and  "There's  a  Charm  in 
Spring." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Dickens  first  met 
his  future  friend  and  biographer,  John  Forster, 
who  has  thus  vividly  described  the  impression 
which  the  young  author  then  made  upon  him  : 

"  Very  different  was  his  face  in  those  days  from  that 
which  photography  has  made  familiar  to  the  present 
generation.  A  look  of  youthfulness  first  attracted  you, 
and  then  a  candor  and  openness  of  expression  which 
made  you  sure  of  the  qualities  within.  The  features 
were  very  good.  He  had  a  capital  forehead,  a  firm 
nose  with  full  wide  nostril  eyes  wonderfully  beaming 
with  intellect  and  running  over  with  humor  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  rather  prominent  mouth  strongly  marked 
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with  sensibility.  The  head  was  altogether  well  formed 
and  symmetrical,  and  the  air  and  carriage  of  it  were 
extremely  spirited.  The  hair  so  scant  and  grizzled  in 
later  days  was  then  of  a  rich  brown  and  most  luxuriant 
abundance,  and  the  bearded  face  of  his  last  two  decades 
had  hardly  a  vestige  of  hair  or  whisker;  but  there  was 
that  in  the  face  as  I  first  recollect  it  which  no  time  could 
change,  and  which  remained  implanted  on  it  unalter- 
ably to  the  last.  This  was  the  quickness,  keenness,  and 
practical  power,  the  eager,  restless,  energetic  outlook 
on  each  several  feature,  that  seemed  to  tell  so  little  of  a 
student  or  writer  of  books,  and  so  much  of  a  man  of 
action  and  business  in  the  world.  Light  and  motion 
flashed  from  every  part  of  it.  It  was  as  if  made  of 
steel,  was  said  of  it,  four  or  five  years  after  the  time  to 
which  I  am  referring,  by  a  most  original  and  delicate 
observer,  the  late  Mrs.  Carlyle.  'What  a  face  is  his 
to  meet  in  a  drawing-room ! '  wrote  Leigh  Hunt  to  me, 
the  morning  after  I  made  them  known  to  each  other. 
'It  has  the  life  and  soul  in  it  of  fifty  human  beings.' 
In  such  sayings  are  expressed  not  alone  the  restless  and 
resistless  vivacity  and  force  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but 
that  also  which  lay  beneath  them  of  steadiness  and  hard 
endurance. " 

Other  personal  incidents  belonging  to  this  crit- 
ical period  of  Dickens's  life  were  the  birth  of  his 
first  child,  a  son,  on  January  6,  1837,  and  the  sud- 
den death,  in  May,  of  his  young  sister-in-law,  Mary 
Hogarth,  who  had  been  living  at  his  house.  To 
the  latter  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  her 
death  caused  him  such  intense  grief  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  off  all  work,  so  that  the  publi- 
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cation  of  "  Pickwick "  was  interrupted  for  two 
months.  This,  in  turn,  caused  much  idle  talk ; 
and  even  thus  early  Dickens  began  to  pay  the  in- 
evitable penalty  of  publicity  in  being  made  the 
subject  of  gossip,  which  so  annoyed  and  irritated 
him  that  he  publicly  replied  to  it  in  the  following 
"  Address,"  inserted  in  Part  XV.  (for  July)  of 
"  Pickwick  "  : 

"  186  STRAND,  June  30, 1837. 

"  The  author  is  desirous  to  take  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed him  by  his  resumption  of  this  work  to  state  once  again 
what  he  thought  had  been  stated  sufficiently  emphati- 
cally before — namely,  that  its  publication  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  severe  domestic  affliction  of  no  ordinary 
kind;  that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  present  number  in  the  usual  course ;  and 
that  henceforth  it  will  continue  to  be  published 'with  its 
accustomed  regularity. 

"However  superfluous  this  second  notice  may  appear 
to  many,  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  various  idle  specula- 
tions and  absurdities  which  have  been  industriously 
propagated  during  the  past  month,  which  have  reached 
the  author's  ears  from  every  quarter,  and  have  pained 
him  exceedingly.  By  one  set  of  intimate  acquaintances, 
especially  well  informed,  he  has  been  killed  outright ;  by 
another,  driven  mad ;  by  a  third,  imprisoned  for  debt ; 
by  a  fourth,  sent  per  steamer  to  the  United  States ;  by  a 
fifth,  rendered  incapable  of  any  mental  exertion  for  ever- 
more— by  all,  in  short,  represented  as  doing  anything  but 
seeking  in  a  few  weeks'  retirement  the  restoration  of 
that  cheerfulness  and  peace  of  which  a  sad  bereavement 
had  temporarily  deprived  him." 
5 
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EDITOR   AND   NOVELIST. 

BEFORE  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  number 
of  "  Pickwick,"  and  while  its  fate  was  still  prob- 
lematical, Dickens  signed  an  agreement  (dated 
August  22,  1836)  with  Richard  Bentley,  the  pub- 
lisher, by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  to  undertake 
the  editorship  of  a  monthly  magazine  to  be  start- 
ed the  following  January,  to  which  he  was  to 
supply  a  serial  story  ;  and  shortly  afterward  he 
entered  into  another  agreement  with  the  same 
publisher  to  write  two  other  tales,  the  first  at  a 
specified  early  date. 

The  magazine,  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  began 
in  January,  1837,  and  in  the  February  number  ap- 
peared the  first  installment  of  "  Oliver  Twist  ;  or, 
The  Parish  Boy's  Progress,"  which  Dickens  was 
thereafter  writing  month  by  month  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  last  half  of  "Pickwick,"  and  "not 
even  by  a  week,"  as  Mr.  Forster  says,  "in  ad- 
vance of  the  printer  with  either."  The  new  story 
began  very  speedily  to  share  the  popularity  of  the 
earlier  one,  which  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  before  it  had  progressed  very  far  un- 
mistakable symptoms  showed  that  the  author  as 
well  as  "  the  trade  "  was  beginning  to  be  aware  of 
his  importance  and  value.  By  the  midsummer  of 
1837  Dickens  had  become  so  restive  under  the  va- 
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rious  contracts  with  which  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  fettered,  and  so  discouraged  by  the  amount 
of  work  which  they  threatened  to  exact  of  him, 
that  he  refused  to  fulfill  his  agreement  with  Mr. 
Bentley,  and  suspended  the  publication  of  "  Oli- 
ver "  in  the  magazine. 

Then  began  a  series  of  disputes  in  which  nei- 
ther author  nor  publisher  appeared  to  advantage. 
Dickens,  on  his  part,  exhibited  a  curious  indiffer- 
ence for  contracts  which,  however  galling  they 
may  now  have  become,  were  entered  into  by  him 
willingly  and  even  eagerly  ;  while  Mr.  Bentley 
displayed  a  most  unworthy  reluctance  to  recog- 
nize the  vastly  enhanced  value  of  the  rights  which 
he  had  acquired  under  circumstances  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  which  had  now  come  to  exist. 

The  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
Dickens  was  beginning  to  fret  under  an  uneasy 
sense  that  his  labor  was  enriching  others  while 
yielding  insufficient  for  himself  ;  and  the  results 
of  the  enormous  sale  of  "Pickwick"  were  not 
calculated  to  allay  this  feeling.  Over  and  above 
the  fourteen  pounds  per  month  originally  agreed 
upon,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  had  paid  Dick- 
ens various  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  £2,500.  This  can  hardly  be  considered 
poor  pay,  in  view  of  the  amount  which  Dickens 
had  been  willing  to  write  the  book  for  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  had 
estimated  on  a  profit  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  it 
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was  generally  understood  at  the  time  that  they 
had  cleared  £20,000. 

But  it  was  not  in  regard  to  "  Pickwick  "  that 
Dickens  was  most  dissatisfied,  and  he  always  ad- 
mitted that  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  had  treat- 
ed him  handsomely.  What  fretted  him  was  the 
consciousness  that  now,  when  he  had  become  by 
far  the  most  popular  author  of  the  day,  and  when 
his  name  attached  to  a  story  would  insure  it 
thousands  of  readers,  his  whole  time  for  several 
years  to  come  was  pledged  under  contracts  which 
had  been  entered  upon  when  he  was  known  only 
to  the  small  circle  of  readers  that  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  "  Boz "  sketches,  and  with  a  pub- 
lisher who  had  shown  no  disposition  to  abate  any- 
thing of  his  technical  rights. 

By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Forster,  a  compromise  was 
arranged  in  September,  1837,  by  which  the  third 
novel  was  abandoned  on  certain  conditions,  and 
"  Barnaby  Rudge  "  (such  was  the  title  already  se- 
lected for  the  second  story)  was  undertaken  to  be 
completed  by  November,  1838.  In  pursuance  of 
this  compromise,  "  Oliver  Twist  "  was  resumed 
in  the  "  Miscellany  "  and  Dickens  edited  for  Mr. 
Bentley  a  "Life  of  Grimaldi,"  the  celebrated 
clown.  All  that  Dickens  did  to  this  book  was  to 
write  the  preface,  and  alter  and  rearrange  the 
autobiographical  MS.  which  had  been  left  in  Mr. 
Bentley's  possession  ;  yet  it  had  a  perfectly  unex- 
ampled sale  and  yielded  large  profits.  All  of 
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which  probably  tended  to  confirm  the  respective 
parties  in  their  previous  positions  ;  Dickens  in  the 
idea  that  he  was  placed  by  the  contract  at  an 
unendurable  disadvantage,  and  Mr.  Bentley  in 
the  idea  that  he  had  better  hold  on  to  a  bargain 
which  promised  to  be  so  remunerative. 

At  any  rate,  Dickens's  dissatisfaction  soon  man- 
ifested itself  again,  and  another  series  of  disputes 
led  to  another  compromise  by  which  "Barnaby 
Rudge  "  was  to  be  begun  in  the  "  Miscellany  "  im- 
mediately after  the  completion  of  "  Oliver  Twist," 
in  March,  1839.  Even  this  did  not  end  the  mat- 
ter, and,  after  further  wrangling  which  nearly  re- 
sulted in  a  law-suit,  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
Dickens,  having  already,  early  in  1839,  been  re- 
lieved of  the  editorship  of  the  magazine,  should 
also  be  released  from  the  agreement  to  write 
"  Barnaby  Rudge "  on  payment  to  Mr.  Bentley 
of  £2,250  for  the  copyright  of  "  Oliver  Twist " 
and  such  printed  stock  as  remained  on  hand. 
Two  large  editions  of  "  Oliver  Twist "  had  been 
sold  in  the  mean  time,  the  first  having  been  pub- 
lished in  October,  1838,  six  months  in  advance  of 
its  completion  in  the  magazine.  It  was  issued  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  with  twenty-four  illustra- 
tions by  George  Cruikshank.* 

*  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  the  claim  made 
in  behalf  of  Cruikshank  (after  Dickens's  death)  that  he  origi- 
nated the  main  features  of  the  story  of  "Oliver  Twist."  It 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Forster  did  not  characterize  it  too  harshly 
when  he  described  it  as  a  "  silly  story." 
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This  ungenial  phase  of  Dickens's  experience 
will  be  complete  when  we  add  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  disputing  over  the  Bentley 
agreements,  he  had  a  similar  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  "  Sketches,"  which  ended  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  Inspired  by  the  then  enormous 
popularity  of  Pickwick,  Mr.  Macrone,  the  owner 
of  the  "  Sketches  "  determined  to  issue  them  in 
monthly  parts  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  in  just 
the  same  form  as  the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  Dick- 
ens, feeling  that  to  have  his  name  before  the  town 
attached  to  three  publications  at  the  same  time 
must  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  his  reputation, 
determined  to  prevent  it  if  he  could.  Persuasion 
and  threats  alike  failed  to  shake  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Macrone,  but  he  was  willing  to  Bell ;  and  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  was  that  he  received 
£2,000  for  what  had  cost  him  only  £300,  and  on 
which  he  had  already  made  very  considerable 
profits.  Dickens  joined  his  publishers  in  making 
the  purchase,  and  the  "  Sketches,"  with  additions, 
were  subsequently  issued  in  monthly  parts  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  in  the  familiar  green 
covers. 

The  last  number  of  Pickwick  was  published  in 
November,  1837  (parts  19  and  20  being  issued 
together)  ;  and  its  completion  was  celebrated  by 
a  dinner,  with  Dickens  in  the  chair  and  Sergeant 
Talfourd  in  the  vice-chair,  "  everybody  in  hearty 
good  humor  with  every  other  body."  Hardly 
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had  this  happy  conclusion  been  reached,  and 
while  the  disputes  with  Bentley  were  still  pend- 
ing, when  Dickens  signed  an  agreement  with 
Chapman  &  Hall  (dated  November  19,  1837), 
whereby  he  engaged  to  "  write  a  new  work,  the 
title  whereof  shall  be  determined  by  him,  of  a 
similar  character  and  of  the  same  extent  as  Pick- 
wick," the  first  number  of  which  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  15th  of  the  following  March,  and 
each  of  the  succeeding  numbers  on  the  same  day 
of  each  of  the  succeeding  nineteen  months.  On 
the  delivery  of  each  number  he  was  to  be  paid  the 
sum  of  £150  (or  £3,000  in  all)  for  five  years'  use 
of  the  copyright,  the  entire  ownership  in  which 
was  then  to  revert  to  Dickens.  As  a  further  in- 
ducement to  this  new  story,  the  publishers  exe- 
cuted a  "deed,"  conveying  to  Dickens  a  third 
ownership  in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  though  five 
years  were  to  elapse  before  the  right  should  accrue. 
The  new  story  thus  arranged  for  was  "  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  ;  the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  (before  the 
completion  of  "  Oliver  Twist ")  in  April,  1838, 
and  the  successive  numbers  thereafter  monthly 
until  October,  1839  (parts  19  and  20  being  issued 
together  in  the  same  wrapper).  While  it  is  run- 
ning its  regular  course,  we  may  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  from  the  beaten  highway  of  authorship 
in  order  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  Dickens  at  this  period. 
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For  about  a  year  after  his  marriage  he  retained 
his  \  lodgings  at  FurnivaPs  Inn,  but  in  March, 
183v,  he  removed  to  No.  48,  Doughty  Street, 
which  was  his  home  until  toward  the  end  of  1839, 
when  he  again  removed  to  a  handsome  residence, 
No.  1,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Regent's  Park.  In 
1839  he  hired  for  his  parents  a  pretty  little  cot- 
tage at  Alphin'gton,  near  Exeter,  whither  for 
many  years  afterward  he  was  fond  of  retiring 
when  particularly  pressed  by  work.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1838  ;  and  a  second  daughter,  Kate,  was  born  in 
October,  1839. 

These,  aside  from  his  work  as  author,  were  the 
principal  incidents  of  his  life  at  this  period.  Of 
his  personal  habits,  Mr.  Forster  gives  the  follow- 
ing entertaining  account : 

"Dickens  was  very  fond  of  riding  in  these  early 
years,  and  there  was  no  recreation  he  so  much  indulged, 
or  with  such  profit  to  himself,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
hardest  work.  I  was  his  companion  oftener  than  I 
could  well  afford  the  time  for,  the  distances  heing  great 
and  nothing  else  to  be  done  for  the  day ;  but  when  a 
note  would  unexpectedly  arrive  while  I  knew  him  to  bo 
hunted  hard  by  one  of  his  printers,  telling  me  he  had 
been  sticking  to  work  so  closely  that  he  must  have  rest, 
and,  by  way  of  getting  it,  proposing  we  should  start  to- 
gether that  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  for  l  a  fifteen-mile 
ride  out,  ditto  in,  and  a  lunch  on  the  road '  with  a  wind- 
up  of  six  o'clock  dinner  in  Doughty  Street,  I  could  not 
resist  the  good  fellowship.  His  notion  of  finding  rest 
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from  mental  exertion  in  as  much  bodily  exertion  of 
equal  severity  continued  with  him  to  the  last ;'  taking  in 
the  later  years  what  I  had  always  thought  the  too  great 
strain  of  as  many  miles  in  walking  as  he  now  took  in  the 
saddle,  and  too  often  indulging  it  at  night ;  for,  though 
he  was  always  passionately  fond  of  walking,  he  observed 
as  yet  a  moderation  in  it,  even  accepting  as  sufficient 
my  seven  or  eight  miles'  companionship.  *  What  a  bril- 
liant morning  for  a  country  walk ! '  he  would  write,  with 
not  another  word  in  his  dispatch.  Or,  'Is  it  possible 
that  you  can't,  oughtn't,  shouldn't,  mustn't,  won't  be 
tempted,  this  gorgeous  day  ? '  Or,  ' 1  start  precisely — 
precisely,  mind — at  half-past  one.  Come,  come,  come, 
and  walk  in  the  green  lanes.  You  will  work  the  better 
for  it  all  the  week.  COME!  I  shall  expect  you.'  Or, 
*  You  don't  feel  disposed,  do  you,  to  muffle  yourself  up 
and  start  off  with  me  for  a  good  brisk  walk  over  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  ?  I  knows  a  good  'ous  there  where  we  can 
have  a  red-hot  chop  for  dinner,  and  a  glass  of  good  wine ' : 
which  led  to  our  first  experience  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle, 
memorable  for  many  happy  meetings  in  coming  years. 
But  the  rides  were  most  popular  and  frequent.  '  I  think,' 
he  would  write,  '  Richmond  and  Twickenham,  thro'  the 
park,  out  at  Knightsbridge,  and  over  Barnes  Common, 
would  make  a  beautiful  ride.'  Or,  'Do  you  know,  I 
shouldn't  object  to  an  early  chop  at  some  village  inn '  ? 
Or,  'Not  knowing  whether  my  head  was  off  or  on,  it 
became  so  addled  with  work,  I  have  gone  riding  the  old 
road,  and  should  be  truly  delighted  to  meet  or  be  over- 
taken by  you.'  Or,  'Where  shall  it  be — oh,  where — 
Hampstead,  Greenwich,  Windsor  ?  WHERE  ??????  while 
the  day  is  bright,  not  when  it  has  dwindled  away  to 
nothing!  For  who  can  be  of  any  use  whatsomdever 
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such  a  day  as  this,  excepting  out  of  doors  ? '  Or,  it  might 
be  interrogatory  summons  to  *  A  hard  trot  of  three 
hours? '  or  intimation  as  laconic  4  To  he  heard  of  at  Eel- 
pie  House,  Twickenham!'  When  first  I  knew  him,  I 
may  add,  his  carriage  for  his  wife's  use  was  a  small 
chaise  with  a  smaller  pair  of  ponies,  which,  having  a 
habit  of  making  sudden  rushes  up  by-streets  in  the  day 
and  peremptory  standstills  in  ditches  by  night,  wero 
changed  in  the  following  year  for  a  more  suitable  equi- 
page." 

Deviating  in  this  respect  from  the  uniform 
practice  of  his  later  years,  Dickens  used  at  this 
period  to  write  after  dinner,  and  even  to  late 
hours  of  the  night,  especially  as  "  Oliver  Twist " 
drew  toward  its  close.  Writing  to  Mr.  Forster  in 
May,  1838,  he  says  :  "  I  worked  pretty  well  last 
night,  very  well,  indeed  ;  but,  although  I  did 
eleven  close  slips  before  half -past  twelve,  I  have 
four  to  write  to  complete  the  chapter  ;  and,  as  I 
foolishly  left  them  till  this  morning,  have  the 
steam  to  get  up  afresh."  A  month  later  he  writes  : 
"I  got  to  the  sixteenth  slip  last  night  and  shall 
try  hard  to  get  to  the  thirtieth  before  I  go  to 
bed."  At  the  beginning  of  August :  "  Hard  at 
work  still.  Nancy  is  no  more.  I  showed  what  I 
have  done  to  Kate  (his  wife.)  last  night,  who  was 
in  an  unspeakable  *  state ' :  from  which  and  my 
own  impression  I  augur  well.  When  I  have  sent 
Sikes  to  the  devil,  I  must  have  yours."  A  little 
later  :  "  No,  no,  don't,  don't  let  us  ride  till  to- 
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morrow,  not  having  yet  disposed  of  the  Jew, 
who  is  such  an  out-and-outer  that  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  him."  And  finally,  in  the  first 
week  of  September  :  "  Come  and  give  me  a  call, 
and  let  us  have  '  a  bit  o'  talk '  before  we  have  a  bit 
o'  som'at  else.  My  missis  is  going  out  to  dinner, 
and  I  ought  to  go,  but  I  have  got  a  bad  cold. 
So  do  you  come,  and  sit  here,  and  read,  or 
work,  or  do  something,  while  I  write  the  LAST 
chapter  of  "  Oliver,"  which  will  be  arter  a  lamb 
chop." 

During  the  summer  of  1837,  he  went  abroad 
with  his  wife  for  a  ten-days'  holiday,  visiting  im- 
portant places  in  Northern  France  and  Holland. 
In  the  autumn  he  took  lodgings  at  Broadstairs, 
thus  making  his  first  visit  to  that  pleasant  little 
watering-place,  of  which  he  became  so  fond  ; 
whither  he  removed  for  the  autumn  months  with 
all  his  household  for  many  years  in  succession  ; 
and  of  which  he  gave  a  charming  sketch  in  a 
paper  entitled  "Our  Watering-Place,"  and  con- 
tributed to  "  Household  Words." 

In  some  "  Reminiscences  of  Dickens,"  contrib- 
uted immediately  after  his  death  to  the  "  English- 
woman's Magazine,"  there  is  a  remarkably  graphic 
description  of  his  personal  appearance  and  charac- 
teristics at  the  period  we  have  now  reached ;  and, 
as  the  more  salient  characteristics  remained  with 
him  throughout  his  life,  we  shall  quote  at  some 
length  from  the  paper  : 
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"  So  vivid  is  my  first  impression  of  our  great  author, 
that  I  can  see  him  now  '  in  my  mind's  eye '  as  clearly 
depicted  as  if  days,  and  not  years,  had  intervened  since 
I  was  presented  to  him  at  the  house  of  a  relative  of 
mine.  I  was  first  introduced  to  his  wife  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  bedroom,  where  I  was  arranging  my  hair  be- 
fore the  glass.  I  thought  her  a  pretty  little  woman, 
with  the  heavy -lidded  large  blue  eyes  so  much  admired 
by  men.  The  nose  was  a  little  retrousse,  the  forehead 
good,  mouth  small,  round,  and  red-lipped,  with  a  plea- 
sant smiling  expression,  notwithstanding  the  sleepy  look 
of  the  slow-moving  eyes.  The  weakest  part  of  the  face 
was  the  chin,  which  melted  too  suddenly  into  the  throat. 
She  took  kindly  notice  of  me,  and  I  went  down  with  a 
fluttering  heart  to  bo  introduced  to  '  Boz.' 

"  Th&  first  ideas  that  flashed  through  me  were,  *  What 
a  fine  characteristic  face  !  "What  marvelous  eyes  1  And 
what  horrid  taste  in  dress ! ' 

"  He  wore  his  hair  long,  in  *  admired  disorder,'  and 
it  suited  the  picturesque  style  of  his  head ;  but  he  had 
on  a  surtout  with  a  very  wide  collar,  very  much  thrown 
back,  showing  a  vast  expanse  of  waistcoat,,  drab  trousers, 
and  drab  boots  with  patent  leather  toes,  and  the  whole 
effect  (apart  from  his  fine  head)  gave  evidence  of  a  loud 
taste  in  costume,  and  was  not  proper  for  evening  dress. 

"  Of  course,  I  listened  eagerly  during  dinner  to  catch 
the  pearls  and  other  precious  things  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  watched,  in  reverent  admiration,  every  flash  of 
his  clear  gray  eyes,  for  I  was  enthusiastic,  and  in  my 
teens.  He  did  not  speak  much,  and  his  utterance  was 
low-toned  and  rapid,  with  a  certain  thickness,  as  if  the 
tongue  were  too  large  for  the  mouth.  I  found  afterward 
that  this  was  a  family  characteristic ;  and  ho  had  a  habit 
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of  sucking  his  tongue  when  thinking,  and  at  the  same 
time  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair  till  it  stood  out 
in  most  leonine  fashion.  When  writing,  if  his  ideas  got 
entangled,  he  would  work  away  with  his  left  hand,  drag- 
ging viciously  at  certain  locks  until  the  subject  became 
satisfactorily  '  evolved  out  of  his  inner  consciousness.' 

"Before  uttering  an  amusing  speech  I  noticed  a 
most  humorous  scintillation  gleaming  in  his  eyes,  accom- 
panied by  a  comic  elevation  of  one  eyebrow ;  but  he  did 
not  strike  me  as  possessing  the  sarcastic,  searching  ex- 
pression that  I  expected.  I  discovered  afterward  that, 
without  appearing  to  notice  what  was  going  on  around, 
nothing  escaped  him ;  and  at  the  times  when  his  eyes 
had  a  far-off  look,  wide-opened  and  almost  stony  in  their 
fixity,  he  was  in  reality  making  mental  notes  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

"  How  many  times  have  I  been  betrayed  into  com- 
mitting myself  in  thoughtless  discourse,  duped  by  his  ab- 
stracted air!  How  often  have  I  indulged  in  sundry 
foolish  acts,  and  given  utterance  to  much  silly  persiflage 
and  ill -digested  reasoning  among  our  circle,  in  the  full 
confidence  of  his  being  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapt 
reverie,  to  find  him  suddenly  rising  up,  shaking  his  mane 
like  a  lion  from  his  slumbers,  and,  with  a  face  radiant 
with  mischief  and  fun,  recapitulating  all  my  girlish 
"  slip-slop,"  twisting  and  turning  it  into  the  most  unex- 
pectedly distorted  shapes,  and  tacking  on  to  it  a  running 
commentary  of  witty  criticisms. 

"  He  never  thought  himself  too  great  a  genius  to  en- 
ter into  our  games,  but  he  somehow  always  contrived  to 
transfuse  such  a  tone  of  cleverness  and  depth  into  them 
that  they  became  '  keen  encounters  of  our  wits,'  and  we 
were  all  put  on  our  mettle  to  play  up  to  the  subtile  spirit 
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with  which  the  master-mind  impregnated  the  most  sterile 
matter.  .  .  . 

"  Sometimes  we  played  vingt-et-un,  and  he  was  as 
playfully  eager,  as  full  of  noisy  glee,  as  the  veriest  school- 
boy. One  evening  his  friend  Mr.  M made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  preposterously  long  stock  which  he  evi- 
dently thought  was  perfectly  chic.  Dickens  eyed  it  for 
some  time  with  a  perplexed  and  thoughtful  demeanor. 

"  *  Hollo,  Charley ! '  said  Mr.  M '  what  are  you 

staring  at  my  stock  for  ? ' 

"Dickens  threw  into  his  countenance  an  exaggerated 
expression  of  relief  from  a  harassing  douht,  and  cried : 

"  *  Stock?  Oh!  I'm  glad  to  know  it  is  meant  for  a 
stock;  it  was  so  painful  to  think  you  might  have  in- 
tended it  for  a  waistcoat.' 

"A  great  deal  of  amusement  was  excited  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickens  perpetrating  the  most  absurd  puns, 
which  she  did  with  a  charming  expression  of  innocence 
and  deprecation  of  her  husband's  wrath ;  while  he  tore 
his  hair  and  writhed  as  if  convulsed  with  agony.  He 
used  to  pretend  to  be  utterly  disgusted,  although  he 
could  neither  resist  laughter  at  the  puns  nor  at  the  pretty 
comic  moue  she  made  (with  eyes  turned  up  till  little  but 
the  whites  were  visible)  after  launching  forth  one  of 
these  absurdities. 

"  Every  autumn  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  custom  to  take 
his  family  to  Broadstairs,  and  shortly  after  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  the  usual  flitting  took  place.  He 

begged  my  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S to  take  a  house 

there  also,  and  offered  to  look  for  one  for  them.  .  .  . 

"  Shortly  after  this  my  friends  took  the  house,  and  I 
accompanied  them  as  a  visitor,  to  my  intense  delight,  for 
I  hoped  to  be  privileged  to  daily  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
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ence  of  this  man  of  genius.  And  now  began  a  time 
which  I  look  back  to  as  almost  the  brightest  in  my  life, 
as  far  as  enjoyment  went.  Every  day  was  spent  by  our 
family  and  the  Dickenses  together,  either  doing  the  usual 
seaside  recreations,  or  at  each  other's  houses.  In  the  fa- 
miliarity which  such  friendly  association  engenders  we 
got  up  ridiculous  relations  to  each  other.  He  pretended 
to  be  engaged  in  a  semi-sentimental,  semi-jocular,  and 
wholly  nonsensical  flirtation  with  me  as  well  as  with 
Milly  T— — ,  one  of  my  friends,  a  charming  woman  of  a 
certain  age,  and  we  on  our  side  acted  mutual  jealousy  to- 
ward each  other ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens  entered  into 
the  fun  with  great  gusto  and  good  humor.  My  friend 
Milly  he  called  his  '  charmer,'  '  the  beloved  of  his  soul,' 
and  I  was  his  *  fair  enslaver '  and  his  *  queen.'  We  gen- 
erally addressed  each  other  in  the  old  English  style  of 
euphuism,  and  he  would  ask  us  to  dance  in  such  bombas- 
tic nonsense  as — 

"  '  Wilt  tread  a  measure  with  me,  sweet  lady  ?  Fain 
would  I  thread  the  mazes  of  this  saraband  with  thee.7 

"  *  Ay,  fair  sir,  that  I  will  right  gladly;  in  good  sooth 
I'll  never  say  thee  nay.' 

"  I  need  not  say  that  the  stately  and  courtly  gravity 
with  which  we  '  trod  our  measure '  was  truly  edifying, 
and  the  spectators  were  convulsed  at  the  wonderful  Tur- 
veydrop  deportment  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  Malvolio- 
like  conceit  he  contrived  to  call  into  his  countenance. 

"  '  I  think  I  could  act  a  pompous  ass  to  perfection! ' 
he  exclaimed,  after  one  of  these  dances.  '  Let  us  get  up 
some  charades,  and  test  our  histrionic  powers.' 

"  After  some  discussion  we  fixed  on  the  word  *  Pom- 
padour,' and  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.  Milly  was 
a  Comtesse  de  Soubise,  and  I  as  Madame  Pompadour 
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was  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  her  with  good  cause.  The 
first  syllable  represented  the  stiff  etiquette  and  tiresome 
observances  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
was  acted  entirely  in  pantomimic  action.  The  second 
syllable  (converted  into  adore)  was  a  love-scene,  in  which 
Louis  did  a  deal  of  inflated  bombast  in  the  ancient  French 
style  of  love-making  to  the  rival  comtesse.  The  whole 
was  completed  by  the  wily  mistress  obtaining  by  strata- 
gem a  lettre  de  cachet  from  the  king,  and  consigning  the 
rival  to  the  Bastile,  while  the  triumph  of  Pompadour 
was  complete.  This  was  all  acted  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  any  costume  but  such  drapery  and 
finery  as  could  be  obtained  readily  and  twisted  into  use. 
Mr.  Dickens  was  very  grandiose,  although  he  figured  in  a 
lady's  broad-brimmed  hat,  pinned  up  on  one  side,  and  a 
rather  draggled  feather  stuck  nearly  on  end,  which  would 
keep  turning  round  the  wrong  way. 

"  We  rarely  heard  Dickens  attempt  punning,  for  which 
he  professed  profound  contempt,  but  on  one  occasion  he 
was  accused  of  irreverence  in  making  one.  A  game  of 
whist  was  going  on,  and  one  of  the  ladies  who  was  not 
playing  (I  think  it  was  his  mother,  but  am  not  positive) 
fell  into  a  slight  nap  in  the  background.  At  the  last 
trick  of  the  game  one  of  the  party  banged  down  the 
king  of  trumps  in  such  loud  glee  as  to  awaken  this  lady, 
who  started  up  with  a  scared  look  of  bewilderment. 
Dickens  turned  round  laughingly  and  said,  'Don't  be 
alarmed,  but  you  look  awfully  like  one  of  the  defunct  on 
the  day  of  judgment!'  'Why?'  'Because  you  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trump  /  '  .  .  . 

"  Like  all  poetical  natures,  he  delighted  in  gazing  at 
the  sea.  He  would  remain  for  hours  as  if  entranced; 
with  a  rapt,  immovable,  sphinx-like  calm  on  his  face, 
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and  that  far-off  look  in  his  magnificent  eyes,  totally  for- 
getful of  everything,  and  abstracted  from  us  all.  We  al- 
ways respected  his  isolation,  and  carefully  kept  aloof.  .  .  . 

"  One  night  we  were  all  assembled  on  the  little  pier 
or  jetty  which  ran  out  into  the  sea,  with  an  upright  spar 
fixed  at  the  extreme  end.  At  the  beginning  was  a  railed- 
off  space  with  seats,  which  he  called  the  family  pew. 
Mr.  Dickens  was  in  high  spirits,  and  enjoyed  the  dark- 
ness of  the  evening,  because  he  escaped  the  curious  eyes 
of  the  Broadstairs  population.  We  had  a  quadrille  all 
to  ourselves,  the  music  being  Frederick  Dickens's  whis- 
tling and  Mr.  Dickens's  accompaniment  on  his  pocket- 
comb.  We  then  strolled  farther  down  to  watch  by  the 
fading  light  the  tide  come  rippling  in.  The  night  grew 
darker,  starless,  and  moonless;  the  only  light  being  a 
lingering,  lurid  gleam,  which  touched  the  crest  of  the 
waves  with  a  phosphorescent  glimmer.  Dickens  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  possessed  with  the  demon  of  mischief; 
he  threw  his  arm  around  me  and  ran  me  down  the  in- 
clined plane  to  the  end  of  the  jetty  till  we  reached  the 
tall  post.  He  put  his  other  round  this,  and  exclaimed  in 
theatrical  tones  that  he  intended  to  hold  me  there  till 
*  the  sad  sea  waves '  should  submerge  us. 

"  *  Think  of  the  sensation  we  shall  create !  Think 
of  the  road  to  celebrity  which  you  are  about  to  tread ! 
No,  not  exactly  to  tread,  but  to  flounder  into ! ' 

"  Here  I  implored  him  to  let  me  go,  and  struggled 
hard  to  release  myself. 

"  '  Let  your  mind  dwell  on  the  column  in  the  "  Times  " 
wherein  will  be  vividly  described  the  pathetic  fate  of 
the  lovely  E.  P.,  drowned  by  Dickens  in  a  fit  of  demen- 
tia !  Don't  struggle,  poor  little  bird ;  you  are  powerless 
in  the  claws  of  such  a  kite  as  this  child ! ' 
6 
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"  By  this  time  the  gleam  of  light  had  faded  out,  and 
the  water  close  to  us  looked  uncomfortably  black.  The 
tide  was  coming  up  rapidly,  and  surged  over  my  feet.  I 
gave  a  loud  shriek  and  tried  to  bring  him  back  to  com- 
mon sense  by  reminding  him  that  '  my  dress,  my  best 
dress,  my  only  silk  dress,  would  be  ruined.'  Even  this 
climax  did  not  soften  him;  he  still  went  on  with  his 
serio-comic  nonsense,  shaking  with  laughter  all  the  time, 
and  panting  with  his  struggles  to  hold  me. 

"  '  Mrs.  Dickens!  '  (a  frantic  shriek  this  time,  for  now 
the  waves  rushed  up  to  my  knees)  '  help  me !  make  Mr. 
Dickens  let  me  go — the  waves  are  up  to  my  knees ! ' 

"'Charles!'  cried  Mrs.  Dickens,  echoing  my  wild 
scream,  *  how  can  you  be  so  silly  ?  You  will  both  be 
carried  off  by  the  tide '  (tragically,  but  immediately  sink- 
ing from  pathos  to  bathos),  '  and  you'll  spoil  the  poor 
girl's  silk  dress !  \_^ 

" '  Dress  !  '  cried  Dickens,  with  withering  scorn. 
'  Talk  not  to  me  of  dress !  When  the  pall  of  night  is 
enshrouding  us  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  when  we  already 
stand  on  the  brink  of  the  great  mystery,  shall  our 
thoughts  be  of  fleshly  vanities  ?  Am  I  not  immolating  a 
brand-new  pair  of  patent  leathers  still  unpaid  for  ?  Per- 
ish such  low-born  thoughts  !  In  this  hour  of  abandon- 
ment to  the  voice  of  destiny  shall  we  be  held  back  by 
the  puerilities  of  silken  raiment  ?  Shall  leather  or  pru- 
nella (whatever  that  may  be)  stop  the  bolt  of  Fate  ? ' 
with  a  sudden  parenthetical  sinking  from  bombast  to  fa- 
miliar accents,  and  back  again. 

"  At  this  point  I  succeeded  in  wresting  myself  free, 
and  scampered  to  my  friends,  almost  crying  with  vexa- 
tion, my  only  silk  dress  clinging  clammily  round  me,  and 
streaming  with  salt  water.  My  chaperon  e,  Mrs.  S , 
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received  me  with  unjust  severity,  evidently  thinking  I 
could  have  got  away  if  I  had  chosen. 

"  *  Run  home  at  once,'  she  said  majestically,  *  and 
take  off  your  wet  things.  I  am  surprised  at  you ! ' 

"  During  this  wrestling  match  between  us  I  can  not 
describe  the  ridiculous  effect  produced  by  his  '  mouthing ' 
in  the  Ercles  vein,  with  now  and  then  a  quick  descent 
into  comicality — the  contrast  between  the  stiltified  lan- 
guage and  the  gasping  struggles  caused  by  my  efforts  to 
get  free,  his  suppressed  chuckles  at  my  dismay,  my  wild 
appeals,  and  the  expostulations  of  his  wife  and  the  rest, 
who  stood  by,  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  powerless 
to  help. 

"I  went  off,  escorted  by  Frederick  Dickens,  after 
hearing  Mrs.  Charles  say : 

"  *  It  was  too  bad  of  you,  Charles ;  remember  poor 
E.  can  not  afford  to  have  her  dress  destroyed.  Of  course 
you'll  give  her  another  I ' 

u  *  Never  I '  was  the  reply.  *  I  have  sacrificed  her 
finery  and  my  boots  to  the  infernal  gods.  Kismet !  It 
is  finished  I  Eureka !  etc.,  eto. ;  and  now  I  go  to  tug 
myself  black  in  the  face  getting  off  my  pedal  covers.' 

"  Dickens  was  rather  reckless  in  his  fun  sometimes, 
and  my  wardrobe  suffered  wofully  in  consequence. 
There  was  a  sort  of  promontory  stretching  out  into  the 
sea,  where  in  rough  weather  the  waves  used  to  rush  up 
several  feet,  and  come  splashing  down  like  a  shower-bath. 
On  two  occasions,  when  I  had  thoughtlessly  ventured 
near  this  spot,  he  seized  me  and  ran  me,  nolens  volens, 
right  under  the  cataract,  to  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  two 
bonnets  of  frail  fabric,  and  my  slender  purse  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  replace  them. 

"  It  was  arranged  that  we  should  make  an  excursion 
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to  Pegwell  Bay  and  lunch  at  the  small  hotel  on  prawns 
and  bottled  porter ;  and  on  a  lovely  morning  two  open 
carriages  stood  at  our  door  ready  to  receive  us.  Mrs. 
Dickens  and  two  of  her  lady  visitors  had  walked  to  our 
house,  and  we  were  only  waiting  for  Mr.  Dickens  and 
some  gentlemen  friends.  Presently  he  came  in  in  high 
glee,  flourishing  a  yard  of  ballads,  which  he  had  just 
bought  from  a  beggar  in  the  street. 

"  'Look  here!  fair  dames  and  damosels! '  he  cried 
exultingly.  '  All  for  one  penny,  invested  by  y  urs  truly 
for  the  delectation  of  the  company.  One  song  alone  is 
worth  a  Jew's  eye — quite  new  and  original — the  subject 
being  the  interesting  announcement  about  our  gracious 
Queen.  It  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  you  are  all  so  fa- 
miliar with  "  Nix  my  Dolly,"  and  other  songs  of  that 
kind,  that  I  dare  say  you  will  not  be  shocked.' 

"He  commenced  to  give  us  a  specimen,  but  after 
hearing  one  verse  there  arose  a  cry  of  universal  execra- 
tion. The  song  was  founded  on  the  official  notice  that  a 
prince  or  princess  might  shortly  be  expected,  and  was 
sung  to  the  tune  of  *  The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.' 
He  pretended  to  be  vexed  at  us  'shutting  him  up,'  said 
there  *  was  nothing  wrong  in  it ;  he  had  written  a  great 
deal  worse  himself,'  and  when  we  were  going  to  enter 
the  carriages,  he  said: 

"  'Now,  look  here,  I  give  due  notice  to  all  and  sun- 
dry, that  I  mean  to  sing  that  song  and  a  good  many  of 
the  others  during  the  ride,  so  those  ladies  who  think  them 
vulgar  can  go  in  the  other  carriage.  I  am  not  going  to 
invest  my  hard-earned  penny  for  nothing.' 

"I  was  quite  certain  that  Charles  Dickens  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  shock  the  modesty  of  any  female, 
and  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  do  anything  that  was 
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annoying  to  us,  but  I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  go  in  the 
other  carriage,  and  so  he  had  no  ladies  with  him  but  his 

wife  and  Mrs.  S .  I  was  not  sorry  on  the  whole  to 

be  where  I  was,  as  I  heard  for  the  next  half  hour  small 
portions  of  those  songs  wafted  on  the  breeze  to  us  when- 
ever our  vehicle  approached  near  them,  and  the  bursts 
of  laughter  from  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  mischiev- 
ous twinkle  in  Dickens's  eye,  proved  that  he  was  in  such 
a  madcap  mood  that  it  was  as  well  there  were  none  but 
married  people  with  him,  the  subject  being  what  it  was, 
of  a  '  Gampish '  nature.  .  .  . 

"  One  night  we  all  went  to  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  a 
place  in  the  style  of  Vauxhall  on  a  small  scale.  There 
was  a  covered  portion  set  apart  for  dancing,  and  we  saw 
some  very  respectable  people  footing  it  with  great  enjoy- 
ment. "We  had  a  consultation  whether  it  would  be  very 
infra  dig.  if  the  young  ones  of  our  party  had  a  private 
quadrille  among  themselves,  and,  as  no  one  knew  us,  we 
decided  to  enjoy  ourselves  too.  Mr.  Dickens,  mean- 
while, walked  about,  not  venturing  into  the  glare  of  the 
lights,  as  his  face  was  too  well  known  for  him  to  pre- 
serve his  incognito.  There  was  a  girl  dancing  near  us, 
who  had  long  plaited  tails  of  hair  down  her  back,  san- 
daled shoes,  and  frilled  drawers,  to  whom,  by  universal 
acclamation,  we  affixed  the  name  of  Morleena  Kenwigs. 
Dickens  was  amused  at  the  resemblance,  and  was  mak- 
ing a  laughing  remark  on  her,  when  a  man  came  close 
to  him  and  stared  knowingly  and  rather  offensively  in 
his  face.  Dickens  moved  away,  but  this  bore  followed 
him,  glowering  with  all  his  eyes,  and  with  ears  on  full 
cock  to  catch  every  stray  word.  At  last  Dickens  lost 
patience,  and,  turning  suddenly,  confronted  him  with : 

"  *  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  native  of  this  place  ? ' 
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"  '  N — no,  sir,'  stammered  the  individual. 

"  'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon! '  returned  Dickens,  with 
elaborate  politeness.  'I  'fancied  I  could  detect  Iroad- 
stares  on  your  very  face.' 

"I  need  not  say  that  the  unhappy  wight  vanished 
into  the  shades  of  evening.  .  .  . 

"  There  were  times  when  we  gave  Mr.  Dickens  '  a 
wide  berth,'  and  Milly  and  I  have  often  run  round  cor- 
ners to  get  out  of  his  way,  when  we  thought  he  was  in 
one  of  these  moods,  which  we  could  tell  by  one  glance 
at  his  face.  His  eyes  were  always  like  *  danger  lamps,' 
and  warned  people  to  clear  the  line  for  fear  of  collision. 
"We  felt  we  had  to  do  with  a  genius,  and,  in  the  throes 
and  agonies  of  bringing  forth  his  conceptions,  we  did  not 
expect  him  to  submit  to  be  interrupted  by  triflers  like 
ourselves ;  at  these  times  I  confess  I  was  horribly  afraid 
of  him.  I  told  him  so,  to  his  great  amusement. 

"  '  Why,  there's  nothing  formidable  about  me!  ' 

"  *  Isn't  there  ? '  I  answered.  *  You  look  like  a  forest 
lion  with  a  shaggy  mane  at  these  seasons ;  and  I  always 
think  of  the  words — 

" '  He  roared  so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous  grim, 
His  very  shadow  dared  not  follow  him.' 

"  He  laughed  aloud,  and  said :  '  What !  do  you  play 
shadow  to  my  lion  ?  N"ay,  then,  as  Bottom  the  weaver 
says,  "I  must  aggravate  my  voice,  I  will  roar  you  as 
gently  as  any  suckling  dove."  '  After  this  I  did  not  feel 
quite  so  frightened  of  him,  though  I  got  out  of  his  way 
all  the  same."^_ 

All  this  time  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  was  mov- 
ing forward  with  a  success  and  popularity  which 
exceeded  even  that  of  "  Pickwick,"  the  first  num- 
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ber  starting  off  with  a  sale  that  reached  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  On  its  completion  in  October, 
1839,  it  was  dedicated  to  "  W.  C.  Macready,  Esq.," 
and  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner,  at  which 
Talf ourd,  Macready,  Maclise,  Wilkie,  Mr.  Thomas 
Beard,  and  Mr.  Forster  were  present.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  story  had  so  far  surpassed  even  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  that,  in  recognition 
of  it,  the  publishers  added  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
to  the  amounts  previously  agreed  upon — making 
four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  copyright  during  five  years. 

As  a  bit  of  hack-work  belonging  to  this  pe- 
riod we  may  mention  a  volume  of  "  Sketches  of 
Young  Gentlemen,"  written  for  Messrs.  Chapman 
&  Hall  as  a  companion  volume  to  "  Sketches  of 
Young  Ladies,"  issued  by  the  same  publishers, 
but  not  written  by  Dickens.  This  was  published 
in  1838,  and  was  followed  in  1840  by  "  Sketches 
of  Young  Couples  ;  with  an  urgent  Remonstrance 
to  the  Gentlemen  of  England,  being  Bachelors  or 
Widowers,  at  the  present  Alarming  Crisis.  By 
the  Author  of  '  Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen.'  " 
Neither  of  these  pieces  was  ever  included  among 
his  acknowledged  writings.  He  also  wrote  a  farce 
for  Macready's  Covent  Garden  enterprise  ;  but 
the  actors  could  not  agree  about  it,  so  he  turned 
it  into  a  story  called  "The  Lamplighter,"  and 
contributed  it  to  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Pic-Nic 
Papers,  by  Various  Hands  ;  edited  by  Charles 
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Dickens,"  which  was  published  in  1841  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Macrone,  widow  of  the  first  pub- 
lisher of  the  "Boz  Sketches." 


V. 


FOE  some  months  before  the  completion  of 
"Nickleby"  the  question  of  its  successor  was 
continually  presenting  itself,  and  had  been  anx- 
iously discussed  by  Dickens  and  his  advisers. 
Dickens  himself  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  persist  in  the  old  plan,  fearing  that 
the  public  might  tire  of  the  same  twenty  numbers 
over  again.  "  There  was  also,"  says  Mr.  Forster, 
"  another  and  more  sufficient  reason  for  change 
which  naturally  had  great  weight  with  him,  and 
this  was  the  hope  that,  by  invention  of  a  new 
mode  as  well  as  kind  of  serial  publication,  he 
might  be  able  for  a  time  to  discontinue  the  writ- 
ing of  a  long  story,  with  all  its  strain  on  his 
fancy  ;  in  any  case  to  shorten  and  vary  the  length 
of  the  stories  written  by  himself,  and  perhaps  ul- 
timately to  retain  all  the  profits  of  a  continuous 
publication  without  necessarily  himself  contribut- 
ing every  line  that  was  to  be  written  for  it." 

As  early  as  July,  1839,  he  had  broached  the 
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idea  of  such  a  periodical  to  Mr.  Forster,  and,  the 
latter  having  advised  with  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall,  Dickens  was  invited  to  state  in  writing  the 
nature  of  the  project  which  he  had  in  view.  In 
response  to  this  invitation  he  wrote  that  the  pub- 
lication he  contemplated  should  consist  entirely 
of  original  matter,  should  be  published  weekly 
at  the  price  of  threepence,  and  at  regular  inter- 
vals should  have  its  weekly  numbers  gathered  into 
volumes. 

"The  best  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work,"  he 
continued,  "  might  be  given,  perhaps,  by  reference  to  the 
'Spectator,'  the  'Tatler,'  and  Goldsmith's  'Bee';  but 
it  would  be  far  more  popular  both  in  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats  and  its  mode  of  treating  them.  I  would 
propose  to  start,  as  the  'Spectator'  does,  with  some 
pleasant  fiction  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  publication ; 
to  introduce  a  little  club  or  knot  of  characters  and  to 
carry  their  personal  histories  and  proceedings  through 
the  work ;  to  introduce  fresh  characters  constantly ;  to 
reintroduce  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller,  the  latter  of 
whom  might  furnish  an  occasional  communication  with 
great  effect;  to  write  amusing  essays  on  the  various 
foibles  of  the  day  as  they  arise ;  to  take  advantage  of 
all  passing  events ;  and  to  vary  the  form  of  the  papers 
by  throwing  them  into  sketches,  essays,  tales,  adventures, 
letters  from  imaginary  correspondents,  and  so  forth,  so 
as  to  diversify  the  contents  as  much  as  possible.  .  .  . 

"  In  order  to  give  fresh  novelty  and  interest  to  this 
undertaking,  I  should  be  ready  to  contract  to  go  at  any 
specified  time  (say  in  the  midsummer  or  autumn  of  the 
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year,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  matter  in  advance 
should  have  been  prepared,  or  earlier  if  it  were  thought 
fit)  either  to  Ireland  or  to  America,  and  to'  write  from 
thence  a  series  of  papers  descriptive  of  the  places  and 
people  I  see,  introducing  local  tales,  traditions,  and  le- 
gends, something  after  the  plan  of  Washington  Irving's 
'  Alhambra.'  I  should  wish  the  republication  of  these 
papers  in  a  separate  form,  with  others  to  render  the  sub- 
ject complete  (if  we  should  deem  it  advisable),  to  form 
part  of  the  arrangement  for  the  work ;  and  I  should  wish 
the  same  provision  to  be  made  for  the  republication  of 
the  Gog  and  Magog  series,  or  indeed  any  that  I  under- 
took." 

The  scheme  was  regarded  favorably  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  and  early  in  1840  an  agreement 
was  signed  by  which  the  publishers  were  to  as- 
sume all  risk  of  every  kind  ;  and  were  to  pay,  as 
part  of  the  expenses  of  each  weekly  number,  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  to  Dickens,  who,  in  addition, 
was  to  receive  half  the  realized  profits  of  the  pub- 
lication. 

Six  weeks  before  the  signature  of  this  agree- 
ment, while  a  title  for  tbe  work  was  still  undeter- 
mined, Dickens  wrote  Mr.  Forster  as  follows  : 

"  I  will  dine  with  you.  I  intended  to  spend  the  even- 
ing in  strict  meditation  (as  I  did  last  night) ;  but  perhaps 
I  had  better  go  out,  lest  all  work  and  no  play  should 
make  me  a  dull  boy.  /  have  a  list  of  titles  too,  but  the 
final  title  I  have  determined  on — or  something  very  near 
it.  I  have  a  notion  of  this  old  file  in  the  queer  house 
opening  the  book  by  an  account  of  himself,  and,  among 
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other  peculiarities,  of  his  affection  for  an  old  quaint 
queer-cased  clock;  showing  how  that,  when  they  have 
sat  alone  together  in  the  long  evenings,  he  has  got  accus- 
tomed to  its  voice,  and  come  to  consider  it  as  the  voice 
of  a  friend ;  how  its  striking,  in  the  night,  has  seemed 
like  an  assurance  to  him  that  it  was  still  a  cheerful 
watcher  at  his  chamber-door ;  and  how  its  very  face  has 
seemed  to  have  something  of  welcome  in  its  dusty  fea- 
tures, and  to  relax  from  its  grimness  when  he  has  looked 
at  it  from  his  chimney-corner.  Then  I  mean  to  tell  how 
that  he  has  kept  odd  manuscripts  in  the  old,  deep,  dark, 
silent  closet  where  the  weights  are ;  and  taken  them  from 
thence  to  read  (mixing  up  his  enjoyments  with  some  no- 
tion of  his  clock) ;  and  how,  when  the  club  came  to  be 
formed,  they,  by  reason  of  their  punctuality  and  his  re- 
gard for  this  dumb  servant,  took  their  name  from  it. 
And  thus  I  shall  call  the  book  either  "  Old  Humphrey's 
Clock,"  or  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock";  beginning 
with  a  woodcut  of  old  Humphrey  and  his  clock,  and  ex- 
plaining the  why  and  wherefore.  All  Humphrey's  own 
papers  will  be  dated  then  from  my  clock-side,  and  I  have 
divers  thoughts  about  the  best  means  of  introducing  the 
others.  I  thought  about  this  all  day  yesterday  and  all 
last  night  till  I  went  to  bed.  I  am  sure  I  can  make  a 
good  thing  of  this  opening,  which  I  have  thoroughly 
warmed  up  to  in  consequence." 

The  plan  and  title  being  thus  settled,  the  pro- 
ject was  rapidly  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
first  number  of  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  "  bore 
date  April  4,  1840.  The  sale  of  this  first  number 
was  unexpectedly  large,  amounting  to  nearly  sev- 
enty thousand  copies  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  discov- 
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ery  was  made  that  it  contained  no  continued  story, 
the  demand  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
vince all  concerned  that  some  new  element  of 
interest  must  be  introduced  in  order  to  save  the 
enterprise  from  complete  failure. 

Fortunately  the  material  was  ready  to  hand. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Landor,  at  Bath,  a  short  time 
previously,  Dickens  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
Little  Nell  and  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  The 
first  intention  had  been  to  make  out  of  it  a  tale 
of  a  few  chapters  only,  to  run  through  a  number 
or  two  of  "  Master  Humphrey  "  ;  but  he  had  hard- 
ly begun  to  write  when  the  opportunity  which  the 
subject  afforded  for  more  extended  treatment  so 
impressed  him  that  he  resolved  to  throw  every- 
thing else  aside  and  surrender  himself  to  his  fancy. 

Of  the  change  of  plan  which  thus  resulted  he 
has  himself  given  an  account  in  the  preface  to 
the  story  which  he  prepared  for  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works  :  "  The  first  chapter  of  this 
tale  appeared  in  the  fourth  number  of  *  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,'  when  I  had  already  been 
made  uneasy  by  the  desultory  character  of  that 
work,  and  when,  I  believe,  my  readers  had  strong- 
ly participated  in  the  feeling.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  story  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  my  readers  par- 
ticipated in  this  feeling  too.  Hence,  being  pledged 
to  some  interruptions  and  some  pursuit  of  the 
original  design,  I  set  cheerfully  about  disentan- 
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gling  myself  from  those  impediments  as  fast  as  I 
could  ;  and,  this  done,  from  that  time  until  its 
completion  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop '  was  written 
and  published  from  week  to  week,  in  weekly 
parts." 

The  difficulties  of  this  mode  of  publication — 
in  which,  in  spite  of  its  limited  space,  each  in- 
stallment had  to  contribute  its  individual  effect — 
greatly  hampered  the  author ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "David  Copperfield,"  there  is  none  of 
his  stories  that  took  such  a  hold  upon  him  in  the 
writing.  Dick  Swiveller  was  a  prime  favorite 
with  him  among  all  the  creations  of  his  fancy ; 
and  the  pathos  of  Little  Nell's  end  affected  him. 
quite  as  profoundly  as  it  has  ever  affected  any  of 
his  readers.  Here  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Cat- 
Jermole,  the  artist,  giving  instructions  for  two 
illustrations  which  the  latter  was  to  make  for  the 
story  : 

December  22,  1840. 

"DEAR  GEORGE:  The  child  lying  dead  in  the  little 
sleeping-room,  which  is  behind  the  open  screen.  It  is 
winter  time,  so  there  are  no  flowers;  but  upon  her  breast 
and  pillow,  and  about  her  bed,  there  may  be  strips  of  holly 
and  berries,  and  such  free  green  things.  Window  over- 
grown with  ivy.  The  little  boy  who  had  that  talk  with 
her  about  angels  may  be  by  the  bedside,  if  you  like  it 
so ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  quieter  and  more  peaceful 
if  she  is  quite  alone.  I  want  it  to  express  the  most  beau- 
tiful repose  and  tranquillity,  and  to  have  something  of  a 
happy  look,  if  death  can. 
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"  The  child  has  been  buried  inside  the  church,  and 
the  old  man,  who  can  not  be  made  to  understand  that 
she  is  dead,  repairs  to  the  grave  and  sits  there  all  day 
long,  waiting  for  her  arrival,  to  begin  another  journey. 
His  staff  and  knapsack,  her  little  bonnet  and  basket,  etc., 
lie  beside  him.  '  She'll  come  to-morrow,'  he  says  when 
it  gets  dark,  and  goes  sorrowfully  home.  I  think  an 
hour-glass  running  out  would  help  the  notion ;  perhaps 
her  little  things  upon  his  knee,  or  in  his  hand. 

"I  am  breaking  my  heart  over  this  story,  and  can 
not  bear  to  finish  it." 

"  Love  to  Missis." 

"Ever  and  always  heartily." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster,  written  about  the 
same  time,  he  says  :  "  You  can't  imagine  (gravely 
I  write  and  speak)  how  exhausted  I  am  to-day 
with  yesterday's  labors.  I  went  to  bed  last  night 
utterly  dispirited  and  done  up.  All  night  I  have, 
been  pursued  by  the  child  ;  and  this  morning  I 
am  unrefreshed  and  miserable.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  myself.  ...  I  think  the  close  of 
the  story  will  be  great."  As  the  close  approached, 
he  writes  (January  7,  1841)  :  "I  think  it  will 
come  famously — but  I  am  the  wretchedest  of  the 
wretched.  It  casts  the  most  horrible  shadow 
upon  me,  and  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep 
moving  at  all.  I  tremble  to  approach  the  place 
a  great  deal  more  than  Kit  ;  a  great  deal  more 
than  Mr.  Garland ;  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
Single  Gentleman.  I  sha'n't  recover  it  for  a  long 
time.  Nobody  will  miss  her  like  I  shall.  It  is 
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such  a  very  painful  thing  to  me,  that  I  really  can 
not  express  my  sorrow.  Old  wounds  bleed  afresh 
when  I  only  think  of  the  way  of  doing  it :  what 
the  actual  doing  it  will  be,  God  knows.  I  can't 
preach  to  myself  the  schoolmaster's  consolation, 
though  I  try."  Finally,  on  January  17th,  he 
writes  :  "  After  you  left  last  night,  I  took  my 
desk  up  stairs,  and,  writing  until  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  finished  the  old  story.  It  makes  me 
very  melancholy  to  think  that  all  these  people  are 
lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could 
become  attached  to  any  new  set  of  characters." 

The  last  installment  of  the  story  appeared  in 
the  number  of  the  "  Clock  "  for  February  7, 1841, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  entire  story  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  In  this  form  it  had  an  ex- 
traordinary success,  especially  in  America,  and  it 
probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  of  his 
writings  to  that  sort  of  personal  affection  with 
which  the  readers  of  Dickens's  books  learned  to 
regard  their  author. 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  "The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Clock," 
"  Barnaby  Rudge,"  which  had  been  planned  long 
before  as  one  of  the  novels  to  be  written  under 
the  Bentley  agreements,  was  begun.  This  was 
Dickens's  first  attempt  at  what  is  called  the  his- 
torical novel,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  con- 
tained slight  promise  of  the  conspicuous  success 
which  he  afterward  achieved  in  this  field  with 
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«  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  Though  constructed 
with  much  care,  and  exceptionally  well  written, 
it  seems  to  lack  both  reality  and  interest ;  and, 
though  the  management  of  the  Raven  is  a  master- 
piece of  humorous  fancy,  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  has 
afforded  fewer  than  any  other  of  Dickens's  novels 
of  those  types  of  character,  and  racy  sayings, 
which  fasten  themselves  upon  the  memory  of  the 
reader.* 

The  first  volume  of  "Master  Humphrey's 
Clock  "  was  dedicated  to  Samuel  Rogers,  and  the 
preface  was  dated  "Devonshire  Terrace,  York 
Gate,  September,  1840."  The  preface  to  the 
second  volume  was  dated  "Devonshire  Terrace, 
London,  March,  1841 "  ;  and  the  preface  to  the 
third  volume  was  dated  "Devonshire  Terrace, 
November,  1841."  This  third  volume  was  also 
the  last ;  for  Dickens,  having  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  enlist  such  help  as  he  required,  and  equal- 
ly impracticable  to  carry  the  whole  burden  him- 
self, resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The 

*  The  right  to  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  was  surrendered  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  as  has  already  been  related  (see  page  69)  on  the  pay- 
ment  by  Dickens  of  £2,250  for  the  copyright  and  remaining 
stock  of  "  Oliver  Twist."  This  amount  was  advanced  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  on  the  agreement  that  it  should  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  (£3,000)  which  they  were  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  copyright  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  during  six  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  number.  By  subsequent  mu- 
tual agreement  the  story  appeared  in  the  "  Clock,"  the  profits 
of  which  had  repaid  the  loan. 
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intention  to  "  wind  up  "  the  "  Clock  "  was  inti- 
mated on  the  wrapper  of  No.  80,  for  October  9, 
1841.  In  an  address  to  the  reader,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  by  the  form  of  a  weekly  publication 
the  author  had  often  felt  himself  cramped  and 
confined  in  a  very  irksome  and  harassing  degree 
by  the  space  in  which  he  had  been  constrained  to 
move,  and  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  this  scheme  of 
publication  in  favor  of  the  old  and  well-tried  plan, 
which  had  only  twelve  gaps  in  the  year  instead 
of  fifty-two.  He  also  intimated  his  purpose  of, 
in  the  January  following,  paying  a  visit  to  Amer- 
ica ;  and  further  stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to 
commence  "  on  the  1st  of  November,  1842,  a  new 
book  in  monthly  parts  with  the  old  green  cover, 
in  the  old  size  and  form,  and  at  the  old  price." 
In  a  "  Postscript "  to  this  address  on  the  wrapper 
of  No.  87  (November  7,  1841),  the  author  bade 
farewell  to  his  correspondents  and  readers,  "  with 
a  regret  like  that  we  feel  in  taking  leave  of 
friends  who  have  become  endeared  to  us  by  long 
and  close  connection  ;  and  I  look  forward  with 
trustfulness  and  pleasure  "  he  added,  "  to  our  next 
meeting." 

The  unsold  stock  of  the  "  Clock "  was,  soon 
after  publication,  divested  of  the  introductory 
chapters,  miscellaneous  papers,  etc.,  and  "The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge " 
were  issued  as  independent  works.  In  reference 
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to  this,  the  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  cheap  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  published  in 
1848,  says  : 

"When  the  story  was  finished,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  incumbranoe  of  associations  and  inter- 
ruptions with  which  it  had  no  kind  of  concern,  I  caused 
the  few  sheets  of  'Master  Humphrey's  Clock*  which 
had  been  printed  in  connection  with  it  to  be  canceled; 
and,  like  the  unfinished  tale  of  the  windy  night  and  the 
notary  in  the  '  Sentimental  Journey,'  they  became  the 
property  of  the  trunk-maker  and  the  bntterman.  Though 
I  now  affect  to  make  the  confession  philosophically,  as  re- 
ferring to  a  bygone  emotion,  I  am  conscious  that  my  pen 
winces  a  little  even  while  I  write  these  words.  But  it 
was  done,  and  wisely  done ;  and  *  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  as  originally  constructed,  became  one  of  the  lost 
books  of  the  earth — which,  we  all  know,  are  far  more 
precious  than  any  that  can  be  read  for  love  or  money."  * 

Of  the  more  personal  incidents  of  this  period 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  fourth  child  and 
second  son,  Walter  Landor  Dickens,  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1841.  During  the  spring  of 
1840  the  ailments  which  troubled  his  early  child- 
hood, as  we  have  seen,  again  made  themselves 
felt,  and  increased  horse-exercise  was  recommended 
to  him  by  his  physician.  "  We  were  now  in  con- 
sequence," says  Mr.  Forster,  "  when  he  was  not  at 

*  Not  irretrievably  lost,  however.  The  introductory,  inter- 
calary, and  concluding  chapters  of  the  "  Clock "  were  repro- 
duced as  the  "  Other  Stories,"  forming  with  "  Edwin  Drood  "  a 
volume  in  all  the  late  editions  of  Dickens's  Works. 
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the  seaside,  much  on  horseback  in  subupban  lanes 
and  roads  ;  and  the  spacious  garden  of  his  new 
house  was  also  turned  to  healthful  use  at  even 
his  busiest  times  of  work."  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  in  all  forms  of  athletic  exercises,  such  as 
bar-leaping,  bowling,  quoits,  etc.,  Dickens  held 
his  own  even  with  such  accomplished  athletes  as 
Maclise  and  Mr.  Beard ;  while  in  sustained  ener- 
gy, what  is  called  keeping  it  up,  he  distanced 
every  competitor.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  all 
out-door  games,  and  was  a  renowned  performer 
at  battledoor  and  bagatelle. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  incident  of  this 
period  was  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  summer 
of  1841,  when  a  great  public  dinner  was  given 
in  his  honor  at  Edinburgh,  with  Wilson  (Chris- 
topher North)  in  the  chair  and  the  elite  of  the 
city  in  attendance,  and  when  he  was  formally  pre- 
sented with  the  city-freedom.  Before  returning 
to  the  south,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Highlands,  vis- 
iting the  Trosachs  and  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Leven, 
the  terrible  Pass  of  Glencoe,  Inverary,  Melrose, 
and  Abbotsford. 

During  no  portion  of  his  life  was  Dickens 
fond  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  society,"  but 
no  one  ever  enjoyed  more  heartily  and  thorough- 
ly that  easy  and  informal  intercourse  which  ob- 
tains between  friends  ;  and  of  those  who  at  this 
time  had  come  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends 
may  be  mentioned  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Lord  Jef- 
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frey,  Lord  Houghton,  Sydney  Smith,  Rogers, 
Macready,  Talfourd,  Procter,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Charles  Knight,  Count  d'Orsay,  Harness,  Fon- 
blanque,  Maclise,  Edwin  Landseer,  Stanfield, 
Wilkie,  Frank  Stone,  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 


VL 

FIRST   VISIT  TO   AMERICA. 

IT  has  already  been  shown  that  when  the  idea 
of  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  was  first  shap- 
ing itself  in  Dickens's  mind,  a  visit  on  his  part  to 
America  formed  part  of  his  plan,  and  that  by  the 
time  the  periodical  reached  its  close  in  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  he  was  able  to  announce  the  date  of 
the  proposed  visit.  Some  letters  which  he  inter- 
changed with  Washington  Irving  confirmed  his 
resolution,  if  he  had  thought  of  wavering,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month  after  the  "  wind-up  "  of 
the  Clock  all  his  arrangements  had  been  made, 
including  an  agreement  for  the  publication  of  a 
book  which  should  record  his  impressions  of 
America.  It  was  arranged  that  his  wife  should  ac- 
company him,  and  the  house  in  Devonshire  Terrace 
being  let  for  their  term  of  absence,  the  four  chil- 
dren were  left  in  a  furnished  house  in  Osnaburgh 
Street,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macready. 

They  sailed  from  Liverpool  in   the  steamship 
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Britannia,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1842,  and,  after 
a  very  rough  and  dangerous  passage,  landed  at 
Boston  on  the  21st.  The  dangers  and  discomforts 
of  the  voyage  are  referred  to  in  a  letter  dated 
Boston,  January  31,  1842,  and  written  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Mitton: 

"  "We  had  a  dreadful  passage,  the  worst,  the  officers 
all  concur  in  saying,  that  they  have  ever  known.  We 
were  eighteen  days  coming;  experienced  a  dreadful 
storm  which  swept  away  our  paddle-boxes  and  stove  our 
lifeboats ;  and  ran  aground  besides,  near  Halifax,  among 
rocks  and  breakers,  where  we  lay  at  anchor  all  night. 
After  we  left  the  English  Channel  we  had  only  one  fine 
day.  And  we  had  the  additional  discomfort  of  being 
eighty-six  passengers.  I  was  ill  five  days,  Kate  six ; . 
though,  indeed,  she  had  a  swelled  face  and  suffered  the 
utmost  terror  all  the  way. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  conception  of  my  welcome  here. 
There  never  was  a  king  or  emperor  upon  the  earth  so 
cheered  and  followed  by  crowds,  and  entertained  in 
public  at  splendid  balls  and  dinners,  and  waited  on  by 
public  bodies  and  deputations  of  all  kinds.  I  have  had 
one  from  the  Far  West — a  journey  of  two  thousand 
miles !  If  I  go  out  in  a  carriage,  the  crowd  surround  it 
and  escort  me  home ;  if  I  go  to  the  theatre,  the  whole 
house  ( crowded  to  the  door)  rises  as  one  man,  and  the 
timbers  ring  again.  You  can  not  imagine  what  it  is. 
1  have  five  great  public  dinners  on  hand  at  this  moment, 
and  invitations  from  every  town  and  village  and  city  in 
the  States. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  afloat  here  in  the  way  of 
subjects  for  description.  I  keep  my  eyes  open  pretty 
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wide,  and  hope  to  have  done  so  to  some    purpose  by 
the  time  I  come  home." 

The  results  of  keeping  his  eyes  "  open  pretty 
wide  "  have  been  so  fully  described  in  his  "Amer- 
ican Notes,"  and  are  so  widely  known,  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  summarize  them  here ;  so 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  chapter 
to  matters  with  which  the  "Notes"  could  not 
very  well  deal — his  first  impressions  of  the  coun- 
try and  people  ;  the  change  which  his  opinions 
quickly  underwent ;  and  the  causes  of  that  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  which  certain  incidents  of  his  visit 
aroused  both  in  himself  and  among  the  people  who 
had  welcomed  and  entertained  him  with  such  ex- 
travagant demonstrations  of  esteem. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
letter  that  Dickens  was  both  pleased  and  flattered 
by  the  extreme  cordiality  of  the  welcome  extend- 
ed to  him,  and  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  (also 
written  from  Boston  )  gives  more  detailed  expres- 
sion to  this  feeling  : 

"  How  can  I  tell  you,"  he  writes,  "  what  has  hap- 
pened since  that  first  day?  How  can  I  give  you  the 
faintest  notion  of  my  reception  here;  of  the  crowds 
that  pour  in  and  out  the  whole  day;  of  the  people  that 
line  the  streets  when  I  go  out ;  of  the  cheering  when  I 
went  to  the  theatre ;  of  the  copies  of  verses,  letters  of 
congratulation,  welcomes  of  all  kinds,  balls,  dinners,  as- 
semblies without  end  ?  There  is  to  be  a  public  dinner  to 
me  here  in  Boston,  next  Tuesday,  and  great  dissatisfac- 
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tion  has  been  given  to  the  many  by  the  high  price  (£3 
each)  of  the  tickets.  There  is  to  be  a  ball  next  Monday 
week  at  New  York,  and  150  names  appear  on  the  list  of  the 
committee.  There  is  to  be  a  dinner  in  the  same  place, 
in  the  same  week,  to  which  I  have  had  an  invitation  with 
every  known  name  in  America  appended  to  it.  Bat 
what  can  I  tell  you  about  any  of  these  things  which  will 
give  you  the  slightest  notion  of  the  enthusiastic  greeting 
they  give  me,  or  the  cry  that  runs  through  the  whole 
country?  I  have  had  deputations  from  the  Far  West, 
who  have  come  from  more  than  two  thousand  miles'  dis- 
tance :  from  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  the  backwoods,  the  log- 
houses,  the  cities,  factories,  villages,  and  towns.  Authori- 
ties from  nearly  all  the  States  have  written  to  me.  I 
have  heard  from  the  universities,  Congress,  Senate,  and 
bodies  public  and  private,  of  every  sort  and  kind.  '  It  is 
no  nonsense,  and  no  common  feeling,'  wrote  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  to  me  yesterday.  '  It  is  all  heart.  There  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  such  a  triumph.'  And  it  is  a  good 
thing,  is  it  not,  ...  to  find  those  fancies  it  has  given 
me  and  you  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  think  of,  at  the 
core  of  it  all?  It  makes  my  heart  quieter,  and  me  a 
more  retiring,  sober,  tranquil  man,  to  watch  the  effect  of 
those  thoughts  in  all  this  noise  and  hurry,  even  than  if  I 
sat,  pen  in  hand,  to  put  them  down  for  the  first  time.  I 
feel,  in  the  best  aspects  of  this  welcome,  something  of  the 
presence  and  influence  of  that  spirit  which  directs  my 
life,  and  through  a  heavy  sorrow  has  pointed  upward 
with  unchanging  finger  for  more  than  four  years  past. 
And,  if  I  know  my  heart,  not  twenty  times  this  praise 
would  move  me  to  an  act  of  folly.  .  .  . 

" '  Well,'  I  can  fancy  you  saying,  'but  about  his  im- 
pressions of  Boston  and  the  Americans  ?  '—Of  the  latter, 
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I  will  not  say  a  word  until  I  have  seen  more  of  them,  and 
have  gone  into  the  interior.  I  will  only  say,  now,  that 
we  have  never  yet  been  required  to  dine  at  a  tdble-cPhote  ; 
that,  thus  far,  our  rooms  are  as  much  our  own  here  as 
they  would  be  at  the  Clarendon ;  that  but  for  an  odd 
phrase  now  and  then — such  as  Snap  of  cold  weather;  a 
tongue-y  man  for  a  talkative  fellow ;  Possible  ?  as  a  soli- 
tary interrogation ;  and  Yes  ?  for  indeed — I  should  have 
marked,  so  far,  no  difference  whatever  between  the  par- 
ties here  and  those  I  have  left  behind.  The  women  are 
very  beautiful,  but  they  soon  fade ;  the  general  breeding 
is  neither  stiff  nor  forward ;  the  good  nature,  universal. 
If  you  ask  the  way  to  a  place — of  some  common  water- 
side man,  who  don't  know  you  from  Adam — he  turns 
and  goes  with  you.  Universal  deference  is  paid  to 
ladies,  and  they  walk  about  at  all  seasons,  wholly  unpro- 
tected. .  .  . 

"  On  looking  back  through  these  sheets,  I  am  aston- 
ished to  find  how  little  I  have  told  you,  and  how  much  I 
have  even  now  in  store  which  shall  be  yours  by  word 
of  mouth.  The  American  poor,  the  American  factories, 
the  institutions  of  all  kinds — I  have  a  book,  already. 
There  is  no  man  in  this  town,  or  in  this  State  of  New 
England,  who  has  not  a  blazing  fire  and  a  meat  dinner 
every  day  of  his  life.  A  flaming  sword  in  the  air  would 
not  attract  so  much  attention  as  a  beggar  hi  the  streets. 
There  are  no  charity  uniforms,  no  wearisome  repetition 
of  the  same  dull  ugly  dress,  in  that  blind  school.  All 
are  attired  after  their  own  tastes,  and  every  boy  and  girl 
has  his  or  her  individuality  as  distinct  and  unimpaired  as 
you  would  find  it  in  their  own  homes.  At  the  theatres, 
all  the  ladies  sit  in  the  fronts  of  the  boxes.  The  gallery 
are  as  quiet  as  the  dress  circle  at  dear  Drury  Lane.  A 
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man  with  seven  heads  would  be  no  sight  at  all,  compared 
with  one  who  couldn't  read  and  write." 

After  the  dinner  above  referred  to  had  come 
off,  he  wrote  : 

"  It  was  a  most  superb  affair ;  and  the  speaking  admi- 
rable. Indeed,  the  general  talent  for  public  speaking 
here  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  things  that  force 
themselves  upon  an  Englishman's  notice.  As  every  man 
looks  on  to  being  a  member  of  Congress,  every  man 
prepares  himself  for  it ;  and  the  result  is  quite  surprising. 
You  will  observe  one  odd  custom — the  drinking  of  sen- 
timents. It  is  quite  extinct  with  us,  but  here  everybody 
is  expected  to  be  prepared  with  an  epigram  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

More  playful  in  tone,  but  still  not  ill-natured 
on  the  whole,  is  the  following  reference  to  the 
Boz  ball  which  formed  part  of  the  festivities  pre- 
pared for  him  in  New  York  : 

"Now,  the  phase  of  character  in  the  Americans 
which  amuses  me  most  was  put  before  me  in  its  most 
amusing  shape  by  the  circumstances  attending  this  affair. 
I  had  noticed  it  before,  and  have  since,  but  I  can  not 
better  illustrate  it  than  by  reference  to  this  theme.  Of 
course  I  can  do  nothing  but  in  some  shape  or  other  it 
gets  into  the  newspapers.  All  manner  of  lies  get  there, 
and  occasionally  a  truth  so  twisted  and  distorted  that  it 
has  as  much  resemblance  to  the  real  fact  as  Quilp's  leg 
to  Taglioni's.  But,  with  this  ball  to  come  off,  the  news- 
papers were  if  possible  unusually  loquacious;  and  in 
their  accounts  of  me,  and  my  seeings,  sayings,  and  doings 
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on  the  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  before,  they  describe 
my  manner,  mode  of  speaking,  dressing,  and  so  forth. 
In  doing  this,  they  report  that  I  am  a  very  charming  fel- 
low (of  course),  and  have  a  very  free  and  easy  way  with 
me;  'which,' say  they,  'at  first  amused  a  few  fashion- 
ables'; but  soon  pleased  them  exceedingly.  Another 
paper,  coming  after  the  ball,  dwells  upon  its  splendor  and 
brilliancy;  hugs  itself  and  its  readers  upon  all  that 
Dickens  saw,  and  winds  up  by  gravely  expressing  its  con- 
viction that  Dickens  was  never  in  such  society  in  Eng- 
land as  he  has  seen  in  New  York,  and  that  its  high  and 
striking  tone  can  not  fail  to  make  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind !  For  the  same  reason  I  am  always  repre- 
sented, whenever  I  appear  in  public,  as  being  'very 
pale';  'apparently  thunderstruck';  and  utterly  con- 
founded by  all  I  see.  .  .  .  You  recognize  the  queer 
vanity  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  this  ?  I  have  plenty  of 
stories  in  connection  with  it  to  amuse  you  with  when  I 
return." 

These  passages  illustrate  what  we  may  call 
the  earlier  and  more  kindly  impressions  formed 
by  Dickens.  Of  the  change  which  came  over 
them  later,  the  most  complete  expression  is  to  be 
found  in  his  published  "  Notes "  ;  but  the  most 
pungent  summary  of  it  is  in  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Macready,  which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  recently  issued  collection  of  "  Let- 
ters." 

"BALTIMORE,  March  22, 1842. 

".  .  .  .  My  dear  Macready,  I  desire  to  be  so  honest 
and  just  to  those  who  have  so  enthusiastically  and  ear- 
nestly welcomed  me,  that  I  burned  the  last  letter  I  wrote 
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to  you — even  to  you  to  whom  I  would  speak  as  to  my- 
self—rather than  let  it  come  with  anything  that  might 
seem  like  an  ill-considered  word  of  disappointment.  I 
preferred  that  you  should  think  me  neglectful  (if  you 
could  imagine  anything  so  wild)  rather  than  I  should  do 
wrong  in  this  respect.  Still  it  is  of  no  use.  I  am  dis- 
appointed. This  is  not  the  republic  I  came  to  see;  this 
is  not  the  republic  of  my  imagination.  I  infinitely  pre- 
fer a  liberal  monarchy — even  with  its  sickening  accom- 
paniments of  court  circles — to  such  a  government  as 
this.  The  more  I  think  of  its  youth  and  strength,  the 
poorer  and  more  trifling  in  a  thousand  aspects  it  appears 
in  my  eyes.  In  everything  of  which  it  has  made  a  boast 
— excepting  its  education  of  the  people  and  its  care  for 
poor  children— it  sinks  immeasurably  below  the  level  I 
had  placed  it  upon;  and  England,  even  England,  bad 
and  faulty  as  the  old  land  is,  and  miserable  as  millions 
of  her  people  are,  rises  in  the  comparison. 

"  You  live  here,  Macready,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard 
you  imagining !  You  f  Loving  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul,  and  knowing  what  your  disposition  really  is,  I 
would  not  condemn  you  to  a  year's  residence  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  for  any  money.  Freedom  of  opin- 
ion !  "Where  is  it?  I  see  a  press  more  mean,  and  paltry, 
and  silly,  and  disgraceful  than  any  country  I  ever  knew. 
If  that  is  its  standard,  here  it  is.  But  I  speak  of  Ban- 
croft, and  am  advised  to  be  silent  on  that  subject,  for  he 
is  "  a  black  sheep — a  Democrat."  I  speak  of  Bryant, 
and  am  entreated  to  be  more  careful  for  the  same  rea- 
son. I  speak  of  international  copyright,  and  am  implored 
not  to  ruin  myself  outright.  I  speak  of  Miss  Martineau, 
and  all  parties— Slave-Upholders  and  Abolitionists,  Whigs, 
Tyler  "Whigs,  and  Democrats — shower  down  upon  me  a 
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perfect  cataract  of  abuse.  'But  what  has  she  done? 
Surely  she  praised  America  enough  1 '  '  Yes ;  but  she 
told  us  of  some  of  our  faults,  and  Americans  can't  bear 
to  be  told  of  their  faults.  Don't  split  on  that  rock,  Mr. 
Dickens,  don't  write  about  America;  we  are  so  very 
suspicious.' 

"  Freedom  of  opinion  1  Macready,  if  I  had  been  born 
here  and  had  written  my  books  in  this  country,  produc- 
ing them  with  no  stamp  of  approval  from  any  other  land, 
it  is  my  solemn  belief  that  I  should  have  lived  and  died 
poor,  unnoticed,  and  a  '  black  sheep  '  to  boot.  I  never 
was  more  convinced  of  anything  than  I  am  of  that. 

"  The  people  are  affectionate,  generous,  open-hearted, 
hospitable,  enthusiastic,  good-humored,  polite  to  women, 
frank  and  candid  to  all  strangers,  anxious  to  oblige,  far 
less  prejudiced  than  they  have  been  described  to  be,  fre- 
quently polished  and  refined,  very  seldom  rude  or  dis- 
agreeable. I  have  made  a  great  many  friends  here,  even 
in  public  conveyances,  whom  I  have  been  truly  sorry  to 
part  from.  In  the  towns  I  have  formed  perfect  attach- 
ments. I  have  seen  none  of  that  greediness  and  indeco- 
rousness  on  which  travelers  have  laid  so  much  emphasis. 
I  have  returned  frankness  with  frankness ;  met  questions 
not  intended  to  be  rude  with  answers  meant  to  be  satis- 
factory ;  and  have  not  spoken  to  one  man,  woman,  or 
child  of  any  degree,  who  has  not  grown  positively  affec- 
tionate before  we  parted.  In  the  respects  of  not  being 
left  alone,  and  of  being  horribly  disgusted  by  tobacco- 
chewing  and  tobacco-spittle,  I  have  suffered  considerably. 
The  sight  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  the  hatred  of  British 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  and  the  miserable  hints  of  the 
impotent  indignation  of  the  South,  have  pained  me  very 
much ;  on  the  last  head,  of  course,  I  have  felt  nothiag 
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but  a  mingled  pity  and  amusement ;  on  the  other,  sheer 
distress.  But,  however  much  I  like  the  ingredients  of 
this  great  dish,  I  can  not  but  come  back  to  the  point  at 
which  I  started,  and  say  that  the  dish  itself  goes  against 
the  grain  with  me,  and  that  I  don't  like  it. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  truly  a  Liberal.  I  believe  I 
have  as  little  pride  as  most  men,  and  I  am  conscious  of 
not  the  smallest  annoyance  from  being  *  hail  fellow  well 
met '  with  everybody.  I  have  not  had  greater  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  any  set  of  men  among  the  thousands 
I  have  received  (I  hold  a  regular  levee  every  day,  you 
know,  which  is  duly  heralded  and  proclaimed  in  the 
newspapers)  than  in  that  of  the  carmen  of  Hartford,  who 
presented  themselves  in  a  body  in  their  blue  frocks, 
among  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  bade  me  welcome  through  their  spokesman.  They 
had  all  read  my  books,  and  all  perfectly  understood  them. 
It  is  not  these  things  I  have  in  my  mind  when  I  say  that 
the  man  who  comes  to  this  country  a  Eadical  and  goes 
home  again  with  his  opinions  unchanged  must  be  a  Rad- 
ical  on  reason,  sympathy,  and  reflection,  and  one  who 
has  so  well  considered  the  subject  that  he  has  no  chance 
of  wavering. 

"  We  have  been  to  Boston,  Worcester,  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and  back  to  Washington 
again.  The  premature  heat  of  the  weather  (it  was 
eighty  yesterday  in  the  shade)  and  Clay's  advice— how 
you  would  like  Clay  ! — have  made  us  determine  not  to 
go  to  Charleston  ;  but,  having  got  to  Richmond,  I  think 
I  should  have  turned  back  under  any  circumstances.  We 
remain  at  Baltimore  for  two  days,  of  which  this  is  one  ; 
then  we  go  to  Harrisburg.  Then  by  the  canal-boat  and 
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the  railroad  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  Pittsburg, 
then  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  then  to  Louisville, 
and  then  to  St.  Louis.  I  have  been  invited  to  a  public 
entertainment  in  every  town  I  have  entered,  and  have 
refused  them  ;  but  I  have  excepted  St.  Louis  as  the  far- 
thest point  of  my  travels.  My  friends  there  have  passed 
some  resolutions  which  Forster  has,  and  will  show  you. 
From  St.  Louis  we  cross  to  Chicago,  traversing  immense 
prairies.  Thence  by  the  Lakes  and  Detroit  to  Buffalo, 
and  so  to  Niagara.  A  run  into  Canada  follows,  of  course, 
and  then — let  me  write  the  blessed  words  in  capitals — 
we  turn  toward  HOME.  .  .  . 

"I  am  ever,  my  dear  Macready, 

"  Your  Faithful  Friend." 

In  view  of  this  change  of  feeling  (which  was 
expressed  even  less  guardedly  in  letters  to  Mr. 
Forster),  the  question  will  naturally  be  asked, 
What  was  its  cause  ?  and  the  answer  must  be, 
Chiefly  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  about 
international  copyright. 

Mr.  Forster  assures  us  that  Dickens  came  to 
America  "with  no  express  intention  of  starting 
this  question  in  any  way,  and  certainly  with  no 
belief  that  such  remark  upon  it  as  a  person  in  his 
position  could  alone  be  expected  to  make  would 
be  resented  strongly  by  any  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  controversy  took  its  origin  in  a 
number  of  pointed  references  to  the  matter  in  the 
speeches  which  Dickens  made  during  the  very 
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earliest  stage  of  his  visit,  and  that  the  extraordi- 
nary fierceness  with  which  it  raged  was  largely  due 
to  the  passionate  intensity  of  feeling  with  which 
he  flung  himself  into  it  when  once  it  was  begun. 
Of  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he  worked 
himself  (or  allowed  himself  to  be  worked)  we  can 
judge  by  a  passage  or  two  from  his  letters.  Here 
is  one  from  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Henry  Austin,  dated  May  1, 1842,  and  written  at 
Niagara  Falls  : 

"Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing  that  scoundrel  booksellers 
should  grow  rich  here  from  publishing  books,  the  authors 
of  which  do  not  reap  one  farthing  from  their  issue  by 
scores  of  thousands ;  and  that  every  vile  blackguard  and 
detestable  newspaper,  so  filthy  and  bestial  that  no  honest 
man  would  admit  one  into  his  house  for  a  scullery  door- 
mat, should  be  able  to  publish  those  same  writings  side 
by  side,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  coarsest  and  most  ob- 
scene companions  with  which  they  must  become  connect- 
ed, in  course  of  time,  in  people's  minds?  Is  it  tolerable 
that  besides  being  robbed  and  rifled  an  author  should  bo 
forced  to  appear  in  any  form,  in  any  vulgar  dress,  in  any 
atrocious  company ;  that  he  should  have  no  choice  of  his 
audience,  no  control  over  his  own  distorted  text,  and 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  jostle  out  of  the  course 
the  best  men  in  this  country  who  only  ask  to  live  by 
writing  ?  I  vow  before  high  Heaven  that  my  blood  so 
boils  at  these  enormities  that,  when  I  speak  about  them, 
I  seem  to  grow  twenty  feet  high,  and  to  swell  out  in 
proportion.  'Robbers  that  ye  are,'  I  think  to  myself 
when  I  get  upon  my  legs,  *  here  goes ! '  " 
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Again,  writing  to  Mr.  Forster  just  after  the 
great  dinner  given  him  in  New  York,  with  Wash- 
ington Irving  in  the  chair,  he  said  : 

"  I  spoke,  as  you  know,  of  international  copyright  at 
Boston ;  and  I  spoke  of  it  again  at  Hartford.  My  friends 
were  paralyzed  with  wonder  at  such  audacious  daring. 
The  notion  that  I,  a  man  alone  by  himself,  in  America, 
should  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Americans  that  there 
was  one  point  on  which  they  were  neither  just  to  their 
own  countrymen  nor  to  us,  actually  struck  the  boldest 
dumb !  Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  Hoffman,  Bryant, 
Halleck,  Dana,  Washington  Allston — every  man  who 
writes  in  this  country  is  devoted  to  the  question,  and  not 
one  of  them  dares  to  raise  his  voice  and  complain  of  the 
atrocious  state  of  the  law.  It  is  nothing  that  of  all  men 
living  I  am  the  greatest  loser  by  it.  It  is  nothing  that  I 
have  a  claim  to  speak  and  be  heard.  The  wonder  is  that 
a  breathing  man  can  be  found  with  temerity  enough  to 
suggest  to  the  Americans  the  possibility  of  their  having 
done  wrong.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  faces  that 
I  saw,  down  both  sides  of  the  table  at  Hartford,  when  I 
began  to  talk  about  Scott.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
how  I  gave  it  out.  My  blood  so  boiled  as  I  thought  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  twelve  feet 
high  when  I  thrust  it  down  their  throats. 

"  I  had  no  sooner  made  that  second  speech  than  such 
an  outcry  began  (  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  me  from 
doing  the  like  in  this  city )  as  an  Englishman  can  form 
no  notion  of.  Anonymous  letters ;  verbal  dissuasions ; 
newspaper  attacks  making  Colt  (a  murderer  who  is  at- 
tracting great  attention  here)  an  angel  by  comparison 
with  me ;  assertions  that  I  was  no  gentleman,  but  a  mere 
mercenary  scoundrel ;  coupled  with  the  most  monstrous 
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misrepresentations  relative  to  ray  design  and  purpose  in 
visiting  the  United  States — came  pouring  in  upon  me 
every  day.  The  dinner  committee  here  (composed  of  the 
first  gentlemen  in  America,  remember  that)  were  so  dis- 
mayed that  they  besought  me  not  to  pursue  the  subject, 
although  they  every  one  agreed  with  me.  I  answered  that 
I  would.  That  nothing  should  deter  me.  .  .  .  That  the 
shame  was  theirs,  not  mine;  and  that,  as  I  would  not 
spare  them  when  I  got  home,  I  would  not  be  silenced 
here.  Accordingly,  when  the  night  came,  I  asserted  my 
right,  with  all  the  means  I  could  command  to  give  it 
dignity,  in  face,  manner,  or  words ;  and  I  believe  that,  if 
you  could  have  seen  and  heard  me,  you  would  have  loved 
me  better  for  it  than  ever  you  did  in  your  life." 

Nothing,  in  fact,  did  deter  him.  He  prosecuted 
the  quarrel  to  the  bitter  end;  induced  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  to  obtain  a  memorial  and  letters  from  leading 
English  authors  ;  and  used  all  his  influence  to  se- 
cure legislation  on  the  subject  in  Congress.  All 
the  world  knows  that  he  failed  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  unseemly  advocacy  did  much 
to  postpone  the  success  of  the  very  cause  which 
he  had  so  passionately  at  heart. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Dickens's  anger 
and  indignation  had  found  vent  only  in  speeches 
designed  to  influence  and  enlighten  public  opinion; 
but  his  letters  make  it  only  too  evident  that  he 
looked  upon  the  book  which  he  contemplated  as 
affording  him  the  opportunity  to  redress  some  of 
the  grievances  which  he  had  suffered. 

We  have  become,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  much 
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less  susceptible  people,  and  there  is  something 
almost  ludicrous  now  in  the  vociferous  tumult 
of  indignation  which  followed  the  publication  (in 
October,  1842)  of  "  American  Notes  for  General 
Circulation."  Still,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there 
was  just  ground  for  indignation,  however  unjus- 
tifiable may  have  been  the  forms  of  expression 
which  it  took.  The  satire  of  the  book  is  mali- 
cious satire,  and  Dickens's  letters  make  it  only  too 
evident  that  he  himself  regarded  it  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  controversy  that  had  been  aroused; 
as  does  the  introductory  chapter,  which  was  sus- 
pressed  at  the  time  by  the  advice  of  friends,  but 
which  was  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Forster's  biography.* 

*  Dissatisfaction  with  the  "Notes  "-was  not  confined  to 
America.  Macaulay  was  to  have  reviewed  the  book  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review  "  ;  but  after  reading  it  he  abandoned  the 
design,  saying  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Napier,  the  editor :  "  I  can 
not  praise  it,  and  I  will  not  cut  it  up.  I  can  not  praise  it, 
though  it  contains  a  few  lively  dialogues  and  descriptions  ;  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  It  is  written  like 
the  worst  parts  of  "  Humphrey's  Clock."  What  is  meant  to  be 
easy  and  sprightly  is  vulgar  and  flippant,  as  in  the  first  two 
pages.  What  is  meant  to  be  fine  is  a  great  deal  too  fine  for  me, 
as  the  description  of  the  Fall  of  Niagara.  A  reader  who  wants 
an  amusing  account  of  the  United  States  had  better  go  to  Mrs. 
Trollope,  coarse  and  malignant  as  she  is.  A  reader  who  wants 
information  about  American  politics,  manners,  and  literature 
had  better  go  even  to  so  poor  a  creature  as  Buckingham.  In 
short,  I  pronounce  the  book,  in  spite  of  some  gleams  of  genius, 
at  once  frivolous  and  dull," 
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Nor  did  the  controversy  end  even  here.  The 
American  episode  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  was 
avowedly  introduced,  partly  to  spur  up  the  lag- 
ging sale,  but  chiefly  in  response  to  the  challenge 
from  this  side  to  make  good  the  aspersions  in  his 
"Notes." 

As  to  the  details  of  the  visit,  it  need  only  be 
added  that  the  itinerary  sketched  in  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Macready  (previously  quoted)  was  adhered 
to  exactly,  and  that  he  made  a  detour  into  Canada, 
visiting  Toronto,  Kingston,  Montreal,  and  Que- 
bec. At  Montreal  some  "  private  theatricals " 
were  gotten  up,  with  Dickens  as  stage-manager 
and  principal  actor.  They  combined  into  one 
evening's  entertainment,  "  A  Roland  for  an  Oli- 
ver "  (with  Dickens  as  Alfred  Highflyer) ;  "  Two 
o'Clock  in  the  Morning "  (with  Dickens  as  Mr. 
Snobbington) ;  and  "  Deaf  as  a  Post "  (with  Dick- 
ens as  Gallop,  Mrs.  Dickens  as  Amy  Templeton). 

Early  in  June  he  was  back  in  New  York  ready 
for  the  return  voyage,  which  was  to  be  made  in  a 
sailing-vessel  instead  of  in  a  steamer,  as  the  out- 
ward voyage  had  been.  The  reasons  given  for  this 
preference  are  both  curious  and  amusing.  Writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Forster  in  the  previous  February  he 
said  : 

"  We  mean  to  return  home  in  a  packet-ship — not  a 
steamer.  At  that  season  of  the  year  they  are  seldom 
more  than  three  weeks  making  the  voyage ;  and  I  never 
will  trust  myself  upon  the  wide  ocean,  if  it  please  Heav- 
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en,  in  a  steamer  again.  "When  I  tell  you  all  that  I 
observed  on  board  that  Britannia,  I  shall  astonish  you. 
Meanwhile,  consider  two  of  their  dangers.  First,  that 
if  the  funnel  were  blown  overboard  the  vessel  must 
instantly  be  on  fire,  from  stem  to  stern ;  to  comprehend 
which  consequence,  you  have  only  to  understand  that 
the  funnel  is  more  than  forty  feet  high,  and  that  at  night 
you  see  the  solid  fire  two  or  three  feet  above  its  top. 
Imagine  this  swept  down  by  a  strong  wind,  and  pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  amount  of  flame  on  deck;  and  that  a 
strong  wind  is  likely  to  sweep  it  down  you  soon  learn, 
from  the  precautions  taken  to  keep  it  up  in  a  storm, 
when  it  is  the  first  thing  thought  of.  Secondly,  each  of 
these  boats  consumes  between  London  and  Halifax  700 
tons  of  coals ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  this  enormous 
difference  of  weight  in  a  ship  of  only  1,200  tons  burden 
in  all,  that  she  must  either  be  too  heavy  when  she  comes 
out  of  port,  or  too  light  when  she  goes  in.  The  daily 
difference  in  her  rolling,  as  she  burns  the  coals  out,  is 
something  absolutely  fearful.  Add  to  all  this,  that  by 
day  and  night  she  is  full  of  fire  and  people,  that  she  has 
no  boats,  and  that  the  struggling  of  that  enormous  ma- 
chinery in  a  heavy  sea  seems  as  though  it  would  rend 
her  into  fragments — and  you  may  have  a  pretty  con- 
siderable damned  good  sort  of  a  feeble  notion  that  it 
don't  fit  nohow;  and  that  it  ain't  calculated  to  make  you 
smart,  overmuch ;  and  that  you  don't  feel  'special  bright ; 
and  by  no  means  first-rate ;  and  not  at  all  tonguey  (or 
disposed  for  conversation ) ;  and  that  however  rowdy 
you  may  be  by  natur',  it  does  use  you  up  com-plete,  and 
that's  a  fact ;  and  makes  you  quake  considerable,  and 
disposed  toe  damn  the  engine! — All  of  which  phrases, 
I  beg  to  add,  are  pure  Americanisms  of  the  first  water." 
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Early  in  July  he  was  again  in  London,  and 
was  welcomed  home  by  a  dinner  at  Greenwich,  in 
which  Forster,  Talf ourd,  Milnes,  Procter,  Maclise, 
Marryat,  Stanfield,  Barham,  Hood,  and  Cruikshank 
took  part. 


VII. 

AN   INTERLUDE. 

ON  his  return  from  America,  the  house  in  Dev- 
onshire Terrace  not  being  yet  available,  Dickens 
went  with  his  family  to  Broadstairs  for  the  usual 
autumn  holiday,  and  employed  himself  there  in 
the  preparation  of  the  "  American  Notes."  The 
book  appeared  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  four  large  editions  had  been 
sold,  though  it  was  much  less  popular  than  his 
stories  had  been. 

To  this  period  belongs  a  letter  which,  though 
it  only  refers  to  one  of  many  similar  incidents  in 
his  life,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  It 
was  written  to  Professor  Felton,  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of  the  many  American  friends 
whom  he  had  made  during  his  visit,  and  describes 
his  going  with  Cruikshank  to  the  funeral  of  Hone, 
of  the  "Every-day  Book"  : 

"  "We  went  into  a  little  parlor  where  the  funeral 
party  was,  and  God  knows  it  waa  miserable  enough,  for 
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the  widow  and  children  were  crying  bitterly  in  one 
corner,  and  the  other  mourners  (mere  people  of  cere- 
mony, who  cared  no  more  for  the  dead  man  than  the 
hearse  did)  were  talking  quite  coolly  and  carelessly  to- 
gether in  another ;  and  the  contrast  was  as  painful  and 
distressing  as  anything  I  ever  saw.  There  was  an  inde- 
pendent clergyman  present,  with  his  bands  on  and  a  Bible 
under  his  arm,  who,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  addressed 
C.  thus,  in  a  loud,  emphatic  voice :  '  Mr.  0.,  have  you 
seen  a  paragraph  respecting  our -departed  friend,  which 
has  gone  the  round  of  the  morning  papers? '  '  Yes,  sir,' 
says  0.,  '  I  have : '  looking  very  hard  at  me  the  while, 
for  he  had  told  me  with  some  pride  coming  down  that 
it  was  his  composition.  '  Oh ! '  said  the  clergyman. 
'  Then  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  0.,  that  it  is  not  only 
an  insult  to  me,  who  am  the  servant  of  the  Almighty, 
but  an  insult  to  the  Almighty,  whose  servant  I  am.' 
'  How  is  that,  sir? '  says  0.  '  It  is  stated,  Mr.  0.,  in  that 
paragraph,'  says  the  minister,  'that  when  Mr.  Hone 
failed  in  business  as  a  bookseller,  he  was  persuaded  by 
me  to  try  the  pulpit ;  which  is  false,  incorrect,  unchris- 
tian, in  a  manner  blasphemous,  and  in  all  respects  con- 
temptible. Let  us  pray.'  With  which,  and  in  the  same 
breath,  I  give  you  my  word,  he  knelt  down,  as  we  all 
did,  and  began  a  very  miserable  jumble  of  an  extempo- 
rary prayer.  I  was  really  penetrated  with  sorrow  for 
the  family  "  (he  exerted  himself  zealously  for  them  after- 
ward, as  the  kind-hearted  0.  also  did),  "  but  when  0., 
upon  his  knees  and  sobbing  for  the  loss  of  an  old  friend, 
whispered  me  that  'if  that  wasn't  a  clergyman,  and  it 
wasn't  a  funeral,  he'd. have  punched  his  head,'  I  felt 
as  if  nothing  but  convulsions  could  possibly  relieve 
me." 
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Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the 
"Notes,"  Dickens  made  an  expedition  to  Corn- 
wall, with  Forster,  Maclise,  and  Stanfield  for  his 
companions.  Describing  this  trip  in  another  let- 
ter to  Professor  Felton,  he  says  : 

"  Blessed  star  of  morning,  such  a  trip  as  we  had  into 
Cornwall,  just  after  Longfellow  went  away!  We  went 
down  into  Devonshire  by  the  railroad,  and  there  we  hired 
an  open  carriage  from  the  innkeeper,  patriotic  in  all 
Pickwick  matters,  and  went  on  with  post-horses.  Some- 
times we  traveled  all  night,  sometimes  all  day,  sometimes 
both.  I  kept  the  joint- stock  purse,  ordered  all  the  din- 
ners, paid  all  the  turnpikes,  conducted  facetious  conver- 
sations with  the  post-boys,  and  regulated  the  pace  at 
which  we  traveled.  Stanfield  (an  old  sailor)  consulted 
an  enormous  map  on  all  disputed  points  of  wayfaring ; 
and  referred,  moreover,  to  a  pocket-compass  and  other 
scientific  instruments.  The  luggage  was  Forster's  depart- 
ment; and  Maclise,  having  nothing  particular  to  do,  sang 
songs.  Heavens!  If  you  could  have  seen  the  necks  of 
bottles,  distracting  in  their  immense  varieties  of  shape, 
peering  out  of  the  carriage  pockets !  If  you  could  have 
witnessed  the  deep  devotion  of  the  post-boys,  the  wild 
attachment  of  the  hostlers,  the  maniac  glee  of  the  wait- 
ers !  If  you  could  have  followed  us  into  the  earthy  old 
churches  we  visited,  and  into  the  strange  caverns  on  the 
gloomy  seashore,  and  down  into  the  depths  of  mines, 
and  up  to  the  tops  of  giddy  heights  where  the  unspeak- 
able green  water  was  roaring,  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundred  feet  below!  If  you  could  have  seen  but  one 
gleam  of  the  bright  fires  by  which  we  sat  hi  the  big 
rooms  of  ancient  inns  at  night,  until  long  after  the  small 
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hours  had  come  and  gone,  or  smelt  but  one  steam  of  the 
HOT  punch  (not  white,  dear  Felton,  like  that  amazing 
compound  I  sent  you  a  taste  of,  but  a  rich,  genial,  glow- 
ing brown)  which  came  in  every  evening  in  a  huge 
broad  china  bowl!  I  never  laughed  in  my  life  as  I  did 
on  this  journey.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear 
me.  I  was  choking  and  gasping  and  bursting  the  buckle 
off  the  back  of  my  stock,  all  the  way.  And  Stanfield 
got  into  such  apoplectic  entanglements  that  we  were 
often  obliged  to  beat  him  on  the  back  with  portmanteaus 
before  we  could  recover  him.  Seriously,  I  do  believe 
there  never  was  such  a  trip.  And  they  made  such 
sketches,  those  two  men,  in  the  most  romantic  of  our 
halting-places,  that  you  would  have  sworn  we  had  the 
Spirit  of  Beauty  with  us,  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  Fun." 

Returned  from  this  trip,  Devonshire  Terrace 
again  became  his  home,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  first  number  of  "  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  was  completed.  But, 
before  proceeding  with  the  story  of  this  work,  we 
may  get  from  the  letters  to  Professor  Felton  and 
others  some  further  glimpses  of  his  more  private 
occupations  and  amusements.  In  the  same  letter 
quoted  from  above  (dated  December  31,  1842)  he 
says  : 

"  The  actuary  of  the  national  debt  couldn't  calculate 
the  number  of  children  who  are  coming  here  on  Twelfth 
Night,  hi  honor  of  Charley's  birthday,  for  which  occa- 
sion I  have  provided  a  magic  lantern  and  divers  other 
tremendous  engines  of  that  nature.  But  the  best  of  it  is 
that  Forster  and  I  have  purchased  between  us  the  entire 
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stock  in  trade  of  a  conjurer,  the  practice  and  display 
whereof  is  intrusted  to  me.  An  O  ray  dear  eyes,  Felton, 
if  you  could  see  me  conjuring  the  company's  watches 
into  impossible  tea-caddies,  and  causing  pieces  of  money 
to  fly,  and  burning  pocket-handkerchiefs  without  hurt- 
ing 'em,  and  practicing  in  my  own  room,  without  any- 
body to  admire,  you  would  never  forget  it  as  long  as  you 
live.  In  those  tricks  which  require  a  confederate,  I  am 
assisted  (by  reason  of  his  imperturbable  good-humor)  by 
Stanfield,  who  always  does  his  part  exactly  the  wrong 
way,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  all  beholders.  "We 
come  out  on  a  small  scale,  to-night,  at  Forster's,  where 
we  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  one  in." 

Another  letter  to  Professor  Felton,  dated 
Broadstairs,  1st  September,  1843,  contains  the 
following  passage : 

"  This  is  a  little  fishing-place ;  intensely  quiet ;  built 
on  a  cliff  whereon — in  the  center  of  a  tiny  semicircular 
bay — our  house  stands ;  the  sea  rolling  and  dashing  un- 
der the  windows.  ...  In  a  bay-window  in  a  one  pair, 
sits  from  nine  o'clock  to  one  a  gentleman  with  rather 
long  hair  and  no  neckcloth,  who  writes  and  grins  as  if 
he  thought  he  were  very  funny  indeed.  At  one  he  dis- 
appears, presently  emerges  from  a  bathing-machine,  and 
may  be  seen  a  kind  of  salmon-colored  porpoise,  splashing 
about  in  the  ocean.  After  that  he  may  be  viewed  in 
another  bay-window  on  the  ground-floor,  eating  a  strong 
lunch ;  and  after  that,  walking  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  or 
lying  on  his  back  in  the  sand  reading  a  book.  Nobody 
bothers  him  unless  they  know  he  is  disposed  to  be  talked 
to ;  and  I  am  told  he  is  very  comfortable  indeed.  He's 
as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  they  do  say  is  a  small  fortune 
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to  the  innkeeper  who  sells  beer  and  cold  punch.  But 
this  is  mere  rumor.  Sometimes  he  goes  up  to  London 
(eighty  miles  or  so  away),  and  then  I'm  told  there  is  a 
sound  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  at  night,  as  of  men  laughing, 
together  with  a  clinking  of  knives  and  forks  and  wine- 


The  month  following  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Dickens  was  at  Manchester,  presiding  at  the  open- 
ing of  its  Athenaeum,  when  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  also  "  assisted."  He  spoke  mainly,  says 
Mr.  Forster,  on  a  matter  always  very  near  his 
heart,  the  education  of  the  very  poor.  "  He  pro- 
tested against  the  danger  of  calling  a  little  learn- 
ing dangerous ;  declared  his  preference  for  the 
very  least  of  the  little  over  none  at  all ;  ...  told 
his  listeners  of  the  real  and  paramount  danger  he 
had  lately  taken  Longfellow  to  see  in  the  nightly 
refuges  of  London,  *  thousands  of  immortal  crea- 
tures condemned  without  alternative  or  choice  to 
tread,  not  what  our  great  poet  calls  the  primrose 
path  to  the  everlasting  bonfire,  but  one  of  jagged 
flints  and  stones  laid  down  by  brutal  ignorance J  ; 
and  contrasted  this  with  the  unspeakable  consola- 
tion and  blessings  that  a  little  knowledge  had  shed 
on  men  of  the  lowest  estate  and  most  hopeless 
means,  'watching  the  stars  with  Ferguson  the 
shepherd's  boy,  walking  the  streets  with  Crabbe, 
a  poor  barber  here  in  Lancashire,  with  Arkwright, 
a  tallow-chandler's  son  with  Franklin,  shoemak- 
ing  with  Bloomfield  in  his  garret,  following  the 
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plow  with  Burns,  and,  high  above  the  noise  of 
loom  and  hammer,  whispering  courage  in  the  ears 
of  workers  I  could  this  day  name  in  Sheffield  and 
in  Manchester.' ?: 

A  few  months  later  he  was  again  in  the  chair 
at  the  opening  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  at 
Liverpool,  and  again  spoke  on  the  subject  of  pop- 
ular education.  The  following  whimsical  report 
of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  was  addressed 
to  his  wife  : 

OUT  OF  THE  COMMON— PLEASE. 

DICKENS  against  THE  WOELD. 
CHARLES  DIOKENS,  of  No.  1  Devonshire  Terrace, 
York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
gentleman,  the  successful  plaintiff  in  the  above  cause, 
maketh  oath  and  saith  :  That  on  the  day  and  date  here- 
of, to  wit  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he,  this  depo- 
nent, took  the  chair  at  a  large  assembly  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  at  Liverpool,  and  that  having  been  received 
with  tremendous  and  enthusiastic  plaudits,  he,  this  depo- 
nent, did  immediately  dash  into  a  vigorous,  brilliant, 
humorous,  pathetic,  eloquent,  fervid,  and  impassioned 
speech.  That  the  said  speech  was  enlivened  by  thirteen 
hundred  persons,  with  frequent,  vehement,  uproarious, 
and  deafening  cheers,  and  to  the  best  of  this  deponent's 
knowledge  and  belief,  he,  this  deponent,  did  speak  up 
like  a  man,  and  did,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  considerably  distinguish  himself.  That  after  the 
proceedings  of  the  opening  were  over,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  to  this  deponent,  he,  this  deponent, 
did  again  distinguish  himself,  and  that  the  cheering  at 
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that  time,  accompanied  with  clapping  of  hands  and 
stamping  of  feet,  was  in  this  deponent's  case  thundering 
and  awful.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  his 
white-and-black  or  magpie  waistcoat  did  create  a  strong 
sensation,  and  that  during  the  hours  of  promenading, 
this  deponent  heard  from  persons  surrounding  him  such 
exclamations  as,  "What  is  it?  Is  it  a  waistcoat?  No, 
it's  a  shirt " — and  the  like — all  of  which  this  deponent 
believes  to  have  been  complimentary  and  gratifying ;  but 
this  deponent  further  saith  that  he  is  now  going  to  sup- 
per, and  wishes  he  may  have  an  appetite  to  eat  it. 

CHAELES  DICKENS. 

Sworn  before  me,  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel, 
Liverpool,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1844 
S.  EADLEY. 


••I 


The  foregoing  reference  to  the  sensation  cre- 
ated by  the  "  magpie  waistcoat "  may  appropriate- 
ly introduce  a  characteristic  note  to  Macready, 
written  a  little  later  (October  17,  1845),  and  amus- 
ingly illustrative  of  Dickens's  somewhat  fantastic 
taste  in  dress  : 

"  MY  DEAR  MAOBEADY  :  You  once — only  once — gave 
the  world  assurance  of  a  waistcoat.  You  wore  it,  sir,  I 
think,  in  'Money.'  It  was  a  remarkable  and  precious 
waistcoat,  wherein  certain  broad  stripes  of  blue  or  pur- 
ple disported  themselves  as  by  a  combination  of  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  too  happy  to  occur  again.  I  have 
seen  it  on  your  manly  chest  in  private  life.  I  saw  it,  sir, 
I  think,  the  other  day,  in  the  cold  light  of  morning,  with 
feelings  easier  to  be  imagined  than  described.  Mr.  Ma- 
cready, sir,  are  you  a  father  ?  If  so,  lend  me  that  waist- 
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coat  for  five  minutes.  I  am  bidden  to  a  wedding  (where 
fathers  are  made),  and  my  artist  can  not,  I  find  (how 
should  he  ?),  imagine  such  a  waistcoat.  Let  me  show  it 
to  him  as  a  sample  of  my  tastes  and  wishes,  and — ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha  I — eclipse  the  bridegroom. 

"  I  will  send  a  trusty  messenger  at  half-past  nine  pre- 
cisely in  the  morning.    He  is  sworn  to  secrecy.  He  durst 
not  for  his  life  betray  us,  or  swells  in  ambuscade  would 
have  the  waistcoat  at  the  cost  of  his  heart's  blood. 
«  Thine, 

u  THE  UNWAISTCOATED  ONE." 

Almost  immediately  after  the  return  from  the 
Manchester  meeting  an  idea  had  occurred  to  Dick- 
ens which  bore  the  happiest  fruits  not  only  for 
that  year  but  for  many  following  years  ;  and  so 
completely  did  the  inspiration  possess  him  that 
by  the  end  of  November  the  famous  "  Christmas 
Carol "  was  finished.  Sending  a  copy  of  it,  after 
it  was  published,  to  Professor  Felton,  he  says  (in 
a  letter  dated  January  2,  1844): 

"Now,  if  instantly  on  the  receipt  of  this  you  will 
send  a  free  and  independent  citizen  down  to  the  Cunard 
Wharf  at  Boston,  you  will  find  ...  a  small  parcel,  and 
in  that  parcel  you  will  find  a  '  Christmas  Carol '  in 
prose;  being  a  short  story  for  Christmas  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Over  which  Christmas  Carol  Charles  Dickens 
wept  and  laughed  and  wept  again,  and  excited  himself 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  in  the  composition ;  and 
thinking  whereof  he  walked  about  the  black  streets  of 
London,  fifteen  and  twenty  miles,  many  a  night  when  all 
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the  sober  folks  had  gone  to  bed.  ...  Its  success  is  most 
prodigious.  And  by  every  post  all  manner  of  strangers 
write  all  manner  of  letters  to  him  about  their  homes  and 
hearths,  and  how  this  same  Carol  is  read  aloud  there,  and 
kept  on  a  little  shelf  by  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  the  greatest 
success,  as  I  am  told,  that  this  ruffian  and  rascal  has  ever 
achieved." 

Among  those  who  so  wrote  to  the  author  of 
the  "  Carol "  was  Jeffrey,  the  veteran  critic,  who 
said  :  "  Blessings  on  your  kind  heart !  you  should 
be  happy  yourself,  for  you  may  be  sure  you  have 
done  more  good  by  this  little  publication,  fostered 
more  kindly  feelings,  and  prompted  more  positive 
acts  of  beneficence,  than  can  be  traced  to  all  the 
pulpits  and  confessionals  in  Christendon  since 
Christmas,  1842."  And  Thackeray  said  :  "  Who 
can  listen  to  objections  regarding  such  a  book  as 
this  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  national  benefit,  and  to  every 
man  or  woman  who  reads  it  a  personal  kindness." 

All  this  time,  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  was  being 
carried  steadily  forward.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  January,  1843,  and  successive  num- 
bers regularly  month  by  month  until  its  comple- 
tion in  July,  1844,  when  the  entire  story  was  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  dedicated  to  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts.  But,  in  spite  of  Sairey  Gamp  and  Mrs. 
Harris,  Pecksniff,  Mr.  Mould,  and  others  of  the 
group  who  have  since  come  to  be  among  the  best 
known  of  all  Dickens's  creations,  the  success  of 
the  story  was  far  below  what  had  been  anticipated 
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by  both  author  and  publishers.  While  the  sale 
of  "Pickwick"  had  reached  forty  thousand, 
"  Nickleby  "  fifty  thousand,  and  "  Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock  "  sixty  to  seventy  thousand,  that  of 
"  Chuzzlewit "  was  barely  twenty  thousand  in  the 
earlier  numbers.  The  introduction  of  the  Ameri- 
can episode  increased  the  sale  somewhat ;  but, 
though  the  book  has  since  ranked  in  popularity 
next  after  "Pickwick"  and  "  Copperfield,"  the 
highest  number  reached  at  any  time  before  the 
close  of  the  story  was  twenty-three  thousand. 

This  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  Dick- 
ens. Not  only  did  it  suggest  the  possibility  that 
his  popularity  had  permanently  declined,  but  it 
involved  such  a  reduction  of  current  income  as  he 
had  by  no  means  calculated  upon  or  prepared  for. 
Even  the  "  Carol,"  which  had  been  undertaken 
with  the  special  design  of  making  up  the  Chuzzle- 
wit deficiency, was  a  disappointment  in  this  respect. 
Though  its  success  was  enormous,  yet  the  expenses 
had  been  adjusted  to  a  scale  so  disproportionate 
to  the  price  at  which  it  had  to  be  sold  that  the 
author's  profits  were  far  less  than  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  hope. 

Following  close  upon  these  disappointments, 
and  as  a  part  of  them,  a  misunderstanding  with 
his  publishers  occurred  ;  and  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  situation  was  that  Dickens  resolved  upon  a 
step,  the  nature  and  results  of  which  had  better 
form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 
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VIII. 

RESIDENCE   IN   ITALY. 

THE  difficulties  and  disappointments  which  led 
to  the  apparently  eccentric  resolve  on  Dickens's 
part  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from  England 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter; 
but,  in  order  to  understand  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced him,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  the 
matter  more  in  detail.  And  this  will  carry  us 
back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  very  beginning  of 
"Martin  Chuzzlewit." 

The  terms  agreed  upon  for  this  story  had  been 
based  upon  expectations  which  were  more  than 
justified  by  the  success  of  all  that  Dickens  had 
previously  written.  During  its  publication  ho 
was  to  receive  £200  monthly,  which  sum  was  to  be 
accounted  as  part  of  the  expenses  ;  all  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  the  risks,  were  assumed  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Over  and  above  this,  out  of  the  profits  of 
each  number,  Dickens  was  to  receive  three  fourths 
and  the  publishers  one  fourth,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  six  months  from  the  publication  of  the  com- 
pleted book,  when,  upon  the  payment  to  him  of  a 
fourth  of  the  value  of  all  existing  stock,  they  were 
to  have  half  the  future  interest.  During  the  twelve 
months'  interval  between  the  date  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  time  when  the  book  was  to  begin, 
he  was  to  be  paid  £150  each  month,  which  was  to 
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be  charged  against  his  three  fourths  of  the  profits. 
And  a  further  provision  was  inserted  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  improbable  event  of  the  profits  being 
inadequate  to  the  repayment  of  the  sums  thus  ad- 
vanced, the  publishers  were  to  have  power  to 
withhold  £50  a  month  out  of  the  £200  payable 
for  authorship  in  the  expenses  of  each  num- 
ber. 

This  last  unlucky  clause  was  regarded  as  un- 
important at  the  time,  but  through  the  ill  success 
of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  and  the  indiscretion  of 
one  of  the  publishers,  it  became  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  entire  agreement.  Says  Mr.  Forster  : 
"The  fifth  number,  which  landed  Martin  and 
Mark  in  America,  and  the  sixth,  which  described 
their  first  experiences,  were  published ;  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  seventh,  in  which  Mrs.  Gamp  was 
to  make  her  first  appearance,  I  heard  with  infinite 
pain  that  from  Mr.  Hall,  the  younger  partner  of 
the  firm  which  had  enriched  itself  by  '  Pickwick ' 
and  'Nickleby,'  and  a  very  kind,  well-disposed 
man,  there  had  dropped  an  inconsiderate  hint  to 
the  writer  of  those  books  that  it  might  be  desira- 
ble to  put  the  clause  in  force.  It  had  escaped  him 
without  his  thinking  of  all  that  it  involved  ;  cer- 
tainly the  senior  partner,  whatever  amount  of 
as  thoughtless  sanction  he  had  at  the  moment 
given  to  it,  always  much  regretted  it,  and  made 
endeavors  to  exhibit  his  regret ;  but  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  for  the  time  was  irreparable." 
9 
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"  I  am  so  irritated,"  Dickens  wrote  to  Forster  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1843,  "  so  rubbed  in  the  tenderest  part 
of  my  eyelids  with  bay  salt,  by  what  I  told  you  yester- 
day, that  a  wrong  kind  of  fire  is  burning  in  my  head, 
and  I  don't  think  I  can  write.  Nevertheless,  I  am  try- 
ing. In  case  I  should  succeed,  and  should  not  come 
down  to  you  this  morning,  shall  you  be  at  the  club  or 
elsewhere  after  dinner  ?  I  am  bent  on  paying  the  money. 
And  before  going  into  the  matter  with  anybody  I  should 
like  you  to  propound  from  me  the  one  preliminary  ques- 
tion to  Bradbury  &  Evans.  It  is  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  since  Clowes  wrote  to  urge  me  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing, in  case  I  should  ever  think  of  altering  my  plans.  A 
printer  is  better  than  a  bookseller,  and  it  is  quite  as  much 
the  interest  of  one  (if  not  more)  to  join  me.  But  who- 
ever it  is,  or  whatever,  I  am  bent  upon  paying  Chapman 
&  Hall  down.  And,  when  I  have  done  that,  Mr.  Hall 
shall  have  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

The  desired  overtures  were  made  to  Messrs. 
Bradbury  &  Evans,  but  these  gentlemen,  taken 
by  surprise  perhaps  at  the  suddenness  of  the  sug- 
gestion, shrank  from  assuming  the  expenses  both 
of  printing  and  of  publication,  unless  Dickens 
would  authorize  the  reissue  of  his  writings  in 
cheap  form,  or  would  start  a  new  magazine.  In 
this  emergency,  Dickens's  thoughts  turned  to 
another  scheme,  the  nature  of  which  lie  explained 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster,  dated  1st  November, 
1843: 

"Don't  be  startled  by  the  novelty  and  extent  of  my 
project.  Both  startled  me  at  first;  but  I  am  well  as- 
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sured  of  its  wisdom  and  necessity.  I  am  afraid  of  a 
magazine — just  now.  I  don't  think  the  time  a  good  one, 
or  the  chances  favorable.  I  am  afraid  of  putting  myself 
before  the  town  as  writing  tooth  and  nail  for  bread,  head- 
long, after  the  close  of  a  book  taking  so  much  out  of  one 
as  *  Ohuzzlewit.'  I  am  afraid.  I  could  not  do  it,  with 
justice  to  myself.  I  know  that  whatever  we  may  say  at 
first,  a  new  magazine,  or  a  new  anything,  would  require 
so  much  propping  that  I  should  be  forced  (as  in  the 
'Clock')  to  put  myself  into  it,  in  my  old  shape.  I  am 
afraid  of  Bradbury  &  Evans's  desire  to  force  on  the 
cheap  issue  of  my  books,  or  any  of  them,  prematurely. 
I  am  sure,  if  it  took  place  yet  awhile,  it  would  damage 
me  and  damage  the  property,  enormously.  It  is  very  nat- 
ural in  them  to  want  it ;  but,  since  they  do  want  it,  I 
have  no  faith  in  their  regarding  me  in  any  other  respect 
than  they  would  regard  any  other  man  in  a  speculation. 
I  see  that  this  is  really  your  opinion  as  well;  and  I  don't 
see  what  I  gain,  in  such  a  case,  by  leaving  Chapman  & 
Hall.  If  I  had  made  money,  I  should  unquestionably 
fade  away  from  the  public  eye  for  a  year,  and  enlarge 
my  stock  of  description  and  observation  by  seeing  coun- 
tries new  to  me ;  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  me  that  I 
should  see,  and  which  with  an  increasing  family  *  I  can 
scarcely  hope  to  see  at  all,  unless  I  see  them  now.  Al- 
ready for  some  time  I  have  had  this  hope  and  intention 
before  me ;  and,  though  not  having  made  money  yet,  I 
find  or  fancy  that  I  can  put  myself  in  the  position  to  ac- 
complish it.  And  this  is  the  course  I  have  before  me. 
At  the  close  of '  Chuzzlewit '  (by  which  time  the  debt 
will  have  been  materially  reduced)  I  purpose  drawing 

*  A  fifth  child  and  third  son  (Francis  Jeffrey)  was  born  on 
the  loth  of  January,  1844. 
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from  Chapman  &  Hall  my  share  of  the  subscription- 
bills,  or  money,  will  do  equally  well.  I  design  to  tell 
them  that  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  do  anything  for  a  year ; 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  I  make  no  arrangement  whatever 
with  any  one ;  and  our  business  matters  rest  in  statu  quo. 
The  same  to  Bradbury  &  Evans.  I  shall  let  the  house 
if  I  can ;  if  not,  leave  it  to  be  let.  I  shall  take  all  the 
family,  and  two  servants — three  at  most — to  some  place 
which  I  know  beforehand  to  be  CHEAP  and  in  a  delight- 
ful climate,  in  Normandy  or  Brittany,  to  which  I  shall 
go  over,  first,  and  where  I  shall  rent  some  house  for  six 
or  eight  months.  During  that  time,  I  shall  walk  through 
Switzerland,  cross  the  Alps,  travel  through  France  and 
Italy ;  take  Kate  perhaps  to  Kome  and  Venice,  but  not 
elsewhere;  and  in  short  see  everything  that  is  to  be 
seen.  I  shall  write  my  descriptions  to  you  from  time  to 
time,  exactly  as  I  did  in  America ;  and  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  whether  or  not  a  new  and  attractive  book  may 
not  be  made  on  such  ground.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  be 
able  to  turn  over  the  story  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  which 
I  have  a  strong  notion  might  be  published  with  great  ad- 
vantage, first  in  Paris — but  that's  another  matter  to  be 
talked  over.  And  of  course  I  have  not  yet  settled,  either, 
whether  any  book  about  the  travel,  or  this,  should  be 
the  first.  *  All  very  well,'  you  say,  '  if  you  had  money 
enough.'  Well,  but  if  I  can  see  my  way  to  what  would 
be  necessary  without  binding  myself  in  any  form  to  any- 
thing ;  without  paying  interest,  or  giving  any  security  but 
one  of  my  Eagle  five  thousand  pounds ;  you  would  give 
np  that  objection.  And  I  stand  committed  to  no  book- 
seller, printer,  money-lender,  banker,  or  patron  what- 
ever; and  decidedly  strengthen  my  position  with  my 
readers,  instead  of  weakening  it,  drop  by  drop,  as  I 
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otherwise  must.  Is  it  not  so  ?  and  is  not  the  way  before 
me,  plainly  this  ?  I  infer  that  in  reality  you  do  yourself 
think  that  what  I  first  thought  of  is  not  the  way?  I 
have  told  you  rny  scheme  very  badly,  as  I  said  I  would. 
I  see  its  great  points,  against  many  prepossessions  the 
other  way — as,  leaving  England,  home,  friends,  every- 
thing I  am  fond  of — but  it  seems  to  me,  at  a  critical 
time,  the  step  to  set  me  right.  A  blessing  on  Mr.  Mari- 
otti  my  Italian  master,  and  his  pupil !  " 

Mr.  Forster's  answer  being  discouraging,  Dick- 
ens wrote  again  next  day  (November  2d)  as  fol- 
lows : 

u  I  expected  you  to  be  startled.  If  I  was  startled 
myself,  when  I  first  got  this  project  of  foreign  travel 
into  my  head,  MONTHS  AGO,  how  much  more  must  you 
be,  on  whom  it  comes  fresh :  numbering  only  hours ! 
Stili,  I  am  very  resolute  upon  it — very.  I  am  convinced 
that  my  expenses  abroad  would  not  be  more  than  half  of 
my  expenses  here ;  the  influence  of  change  and  nature 
upon  me,  enormous.  You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  I 
think  '  Chuzzlewit '  in  a  hundred  points  immeasurably 
the  best  of  my  stories.  That  I  feel  my  power  now,  more 
than  I  ever  did.  That  I  have  a  greater  confidence  in  my- 
self than  I  ever  had.  That  I  know,  if  I  have  health,  I 
could  sustain  my  place  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
though  fifty  writers  started  up'  to-morrow.  But  how 
many  readers  do  not  think  ?  How  many  take  it  upon 
trust  from  knaves  and  idiots,  that  one  writes  too  fast,  or 
runs  a  thing  to  death !  How  coldly  did  this  very  book 
go  on  for  months,  until  it  forced  itself  up  in  people's 
opinion,  without  forcing  itself  up  in  sale !  If  I  wrote 
for  forty  thousand  Forsters,  or  for  forty  thousand  people 
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who  know  I  write  because  I  can't  help  it,  I  should  have 
no  need  to  leave  the  scene.  But  this  very  hook  warns 
me  that,  if  I  can  leave  it  for  a  time,  I  had  better  do  so, 
and  must  do  so.  Apart  from  that  again,  I  feel  that  long- 
er rest  after  this  story  would  do  me  good.  You  say  two 
or  three  months,  because  you  have  been  used  to  see 
me  for  eight  years  never  leaving  off.  But  it  is  not  rest 
enough.  It  is  impossible  to  go  on  working  the  brain  to 
that  extent  for  ever.  The  very  spirit  of  the  thing,  in 
doing  it,  leaves  a  horrible  despondency  behind,  when  it 
is  done;  which  must  be  prejudical  to  the  mind,  so  soon 
renewed,  and  so  seldom  let  alone.  What  would  poor 
Scott  have  given  to  have  gone  abroad,  of  his  own  free 
will,  a  young  man,  instead  of  creeping  there,  a  driveler, 
in  his  miserable  decay !  I  said  myself  in  my  note  to  you 
— anticipating  what  you  put  to  me — that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion what  I  should  come  out  with,  first.  The  travel-book, 
if  to  be  done  at  all,  would  cost  me  very  little  trouble  ; 
and  surely  would  go  very  far  to  pay  charges,  whenever 
published.  We  have  spoken  of  the  baby,  and  of  leaving 
it  here  with  Catherine's  mother.  Moving  the  children 
into  France  could  not,  in  any  ordinary  course  of  things, 
do  them  anything  but  good.  And  the  question  is,  what  it 
would  do  to  that  by  which  they  live :  not  what  it  would 
do  to  them. — I  had  forgotten  that  point  in  the  B.  &  E. 
negotiation ;  but  they  certainly  suggested  instant  publi- 
cation of  the  reprints,  or  at  all  events  of  some  of  them  ; 
by  which  of  course  I  know,  and  as  you  point  out,  I  could 
provide  of  myself  what  is  wanted.  I  take  that  as  put- 
ting the  thing  distinctly  as  a  matter  of  trade,  and  feeling 
it  so.  And,  as  a  matter  of  trade  with  them  or  anybody 
else,  as  a  matter  of  trade  between  me  and  the  public, 
should  I  not  be  better  off  a  year  hence,  with  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  having  seen  so  much  in  the  mean  time  ?  The  rea- 
son which  induces  you  to  look  upon  this  scheme  with 
dislike — separation  for  so  long  a  time — surely  has  equal 
weight  with  me.  I  see  very  little  pleasure  in  it,  beyond 
the  natural  desire  to  have  been  in  those  great  scenes  ;  I 
anticipate  no  enjoyment  at  the  time.  I  have  come  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  duty.  I  have  a  thou- 
sand other  reasons,  but  shall  very  soon  myself  be  with 
you." 

The  final  result  of  much  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion was  that  Dickens  withdrew  from  his  con- 
nection with  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  and  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Messrs.  Bradbury 
&  Evans  (dated  June  1,  1844),  by  which,  upon  ad- 
vance made  to  him  of  £2,800,  he  assigned  to  them 
a  fourth  share  in  whatever  he  might  write  during 
the  next  eight  years.  No  interest  was  to  be  paid 
on  the  sum  thus  advanced,  and  no  obligations 
were  imposed  as  to  what  works  should  be  writ- 
ten, except  that  it  was  understood  that  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  "  Carol "  should  be  ready  for  the 
Christmas  of  1844.  The  only  further  stipulation 
was  that  in  the  event  of  a  periodical  being  under- 
taken whereof  Dickens  should  be  only  partially 
editor  and  author,  then  he  should  receive  two 
thirds  of  the  profits  of  such  periodical  instead  of 
three  fourths. 

By  the  time  this  agreement  was  signed,  Dick' 
ens  had  definitely  fixed  upon  Genoa  as  the  place 
of  his  sojourn  abroad;  and,  having  found  a  tenant 
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for  the  house  in  Devonshire  Terrace,  the  prepara- 
tions for  departure  were  pushed  rapidly  forward. 
A  farewell  dinner,  with  Lord  Normanby  in  the 
chair,  and  the  great  painter,  Turner,  among  the 
guests,  was  given  him  at  Greenwich  ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  July,  the  family  party,*  having  trav- 
eled through  France  in  a  vast  coach  which  Dick- 
ens had  bought  for  the  purpose  in  London,  were 
on  the  borders  of  Italy. 

The  remaining  months  of  summer  were  passed 
in  a  villa  at  Albaro,  a  suburb  of  Genoa,  which  had 
been  taken  for  him  by  his  friend  Angus  Fletcher. 
Here  Dickens  surrendered  himself  to  that  rest  and 
idleness  which  he  had  craved  so  eagerly :  wan- 
dering about  the  streets  of  Genoa,  with  which  he 
soon  became  as  familiar  as  with  those  of  Lon- 
don ;  frequenting  the  theatres ;  mingling  some- 
what more  freely  than  usual  with  general  society; 
learning  the  Italian  language  ;  nursing  himself 

*  The  party  included,  besides  the  immediate  family,  Miss 
Georgina  Hogarth,  Mrs.  Dickens's  younger  sister,  who  had  now 
become  a  permanent  member  of  the  household.  A  character- 
sketch  found  in  a  note-book  which  Dickens  began  to  keep  in 
January,  1855,  is  said  by  Mr.  Forster  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Miss  Hogarth,  or  at  least  to  be  applicable  to  her :  "  She — 
sacrificed  to  children,  and  sufficiently  rewarded.  From  a  child 
herself,  always  *  the  children '  (of  somebody  else)  to  engross 
her.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  she  is  never  married ;  never 
herself  has  a  child  ;  is  always  devoted  to  *  the  children '  (of 
somebody  else) ;  and  they  love  her ;  and  she  has  always  youth 
dependent  on  her  till  her  death — and  dies  quite  happily." 
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through  a  short  but  sharp  attack  of  illness,  which 
came  on  with  the  old  "  unspeakable  and  agonizing 
pain  in  the  side  "  ;  and  writing  copious  letters  to 
his  friends  at  home.  The  most  piquant  of  these 
letters  is  one  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Maclise,  and 
which  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  them  all : 

VILLA  DI  BAGNARELLO,  ALB  ABO, 
Monday,  July  22, 1844. 

"My  VEEY  DEAB  MAO  :  I  address  you  with  something 
of  the  lofty  spirit  of  an  exile — a  banished  commoner — a 
sort  of  Anglo-Pole.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  have 
done  for  my  country  in  coming  away  from  it ;  but  I  feel 
it  is  something — something  great — something  virtuous 
and  heroic.  Lofty  emotions  rise  within  me,  when  I  see 
the  sun  set  on  the  blue  Mediterranean.  I  am  the  limpet 
on  the  rock.  My  father's  name  is  Turner,  and  my  boots 
are  green. 

"  Apropos  of  blue.  In  a  certain  picture,  called  '  The 
Serenade,'  you  painted  a  sky.  If  you  ever  have  occasion 
to  paint  the  Mediterranean,  let  it  be  exactly  of  that 
color.  It  lies  before  me  now,  as  deeply  and  intensely 
blue.  But  no  such  color  is  above  me.  Nothing  like  it. 
In  the  south  of  France — at  Avignon,  at  Aix,  at  Marseilles 
— I  saw  deep-blue  skies  ( not  so  deep  though — O  Lord, 
no !),  and  also  in  America ;  but  the  sky  above  me  is  famil- 
iar to  my  sight.  Is  it  heresy  to  say  that  I  have  seen  its 
twin-brother  shining  through  the  window  of  Jack  Straw's 
— that  down  in  Devonshire  I  have  seen  a  better  sky  ?  I 
dare  say  it  is ;  but,  like  a  great  many  other  heresies,  it  is 
true. 

"But  such  green — green — green — as  flutters  in  the 
vineyard  down  below  the  windows,  that  I  never  saw  nor 
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yet  such  lilac  and  such  purple  as  float  between  rne  and 
the  distant  hills;  nor  yet — in  anything — picture,  book, 
or  verbal  boredom — such  awful,  solemn,  impenetrable 
blue,  as  is  that  same  sea.  It  has  such  an  absorbing, 
silent,  deep,  profound  effect,  that  I  can't  help  thinking  it 
suggested  the  idea  of  Styx.  It  looks  as  if  a  draught  of 
it — only  so  much  as  you  could  scoop  up  on  the  beach,  in 
the  hollow  of  your  hand — would  wash  out  everything 
else,  and  make  a  great  blue  blank  of  your  intellect. 

u  When  the  sun  sets  clearly,  then,  by  Heaven,  it  is 
majestic!  From  any  one  of  eleven  windows  here,  or 
from  a  terrace  overgrown  with  grapes,  you  may  behold 
the  broad  sea;  villas,  houses,  mountains,  forts,  strewn 
with  rose-leaves — strewn  with  thorns — stifled  in  thorns. 
Dyed  through  and  through  and  through.  For  a  moment. 
No  more.  The  sun  is  impatient  and  fierce,  like  every- 
thing else  in  these  partsj  and  goes  down  headlong.  Kun 
to  fetch  your  hat — and  it's  night.  Wink  at  the  right 
time  of  black  night — and  it's  morning.  Everything  is 
in  extremes.  There  is  an  insect  here  (I  forget  its  name, 
and  Fletcher  and  Roche  are  both  out)  that  chirps  all 
day.  There  is  one  outside  the  window  now.  The  chirp 
is  very  loud,  something  like  a  Brobdingnagian  grasshop- 
per. The  creature  is  born  to  chirp — to  progress  in  chirp- 
ing— to  chirp  louder,  louder,  louder — till  it  gives  one  tre- 
mendous chirp,  and  bursts  itself.  That  is  its  life  and 
death.  Everything  'is  in  a  concatenation  accordingly.' 
The  day  gets  brighter,  brighter,  brighter,  till-  it's  night. 
The  summer  gets  hotter,  hotter,  hotter,  till  it  bursts. 
The  fruit  gets  riper,  riper,  riper,  till  it  tumbles  down 
and  rots. 

"  Ask  me  a  question  or  two  about  fresco — will  you 
be  so  good  ?  All  the  houses  are  painted  in  fresco  here- 
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about — the  outside  walls  I  mean ;  the  fronts,  and  backs, 
and  sides — and  all  the  color  has  run  into  damp  and 
green  seediness,  and  the  very  design  has  straggled  away 
into  the  component  atoms  of  the  plaster.  Sometimes 
(but  not  often)  I  can  make  out  a  Virgin  with  a  mil- 
dewed glory  round  her  head;  holding  nothing,  in  an 
indiscernible  lap,  with  invisible  arms;  and  occasionally 
the  leg  or  arms  of  a  cherub,  but  it  is  very  melancholy 
and  dim.  There  are  two  old  fresco-painted  vases  out- 
side my  own  gate — one  on  either  hand — which  are  so 
faint  that  I  never  saw  them  till  last  night;  and  only 
then  because  I  was  looking  over  the  wall  after  a  lizard, 
who  had  come  upon  me  while  I  was  smoking  a  cigar 
above,  and  crawled  over  one  of  those  embellishments  to 
his  retreat.  There  is  a  church  here — the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation — which  they  are  now  (by  '  they '  I  mean 
certain  noble  families)  restoring  at  a  vast  expense,  as  a 
work  of  piety.  It  is  a  large  church,  with  a  great  many 
little  chapels  in  it,  and  a  very  high  dome.  Every  inch 
of  this  edifice  is  painted,  and  every  design  is  set  in  a 
great  gold  frame  or  border  elaborately  wrought.  You 
can  imagine  nothing  so  splendid.  It  is  worth  coming 
the  whole  distance  to  see.  But  every  sort  of  splendor 
is  in  perpetual  enactment  through  the  means  of  these 
churches.  Gorgeous  processions  in  the  streets,  illumi- 
nations of  windows  on  festa  nights ;  lighting  up  of  lamps 
and  clustering  of  flowers  before  the  shrines  of  saints ; 
all  manner  of  show  and  display.  The  doors  of  the 
churches  stand  wide  open;  and  in  this  hot  weather 
great  red  curtains  flutter  and  wave  in  their  places ;  and, 
if  you  go  and  sit  in  one  of  these  to  get  out  of  the  sun, 
you  see  the  queerest  figures  kneeling  against  pillars,  and 
the  strangest  people  passing  in  and  out,  and  vast  streams 
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of  women  in  veils  (they  don't  wear  bonnets),  with  great 
fans  in  their  hands,  coming  and  going,  that  you  are 
never  tired  of  looking  on.  Except  in  the  churches,  you 
would  suppose  the  city  (at  this  time  of  year)  to  he  de- 
serted, the  people  keep  so  close  within  doors.  Indeed,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  go  out  in  the  heat.  I  have  only 
been  into  Genoa  twice  myself.  We  are  deliciously  cool 
here,  by  comparison ;  being  high,  and  having  the  sea- 
breeze.  There  is  always  some  shade  in  the  vineyard, 
too ;  and  underneath  the  rocks  on  the  seashore,  so  if  I 
choose  to  saunter  I  can  do  it  easily,  even  in  the  hot 
time  of  the  day.  I  am  as  lazy,  however,  as — as  you  are, 
and  do  little  but  eat  and  drink  and  read. 

"As  I  am  going  to  transmit  regular  accounts  of  all 
sight-seeings  and  journeyings  to  Forster,  who  will  show 
them  to  you,  I  will  not  bore  you  with  descriptions,  how- 
ever. I  hardly  think  you  allow  enough  for  the  great 
brightness  and  brilliancy  of  color  which  is  commonly 
achieved  on  the  Continent  in  that  same  fresco-painting. 
I  saw  some — by  a  French  artist  and  his  pupil — in  prog- 
ress at  the  cathedral  at  Avignon,  which  was  as  bright 
and  airy  as  anything  can  be — nothing  dull  or  dead  about 
it ;  and  I  have  observed  quite  fierce  and  glaring  colors 
elsewhere. 

"  We  have  a  piano  now  (there  was  none  in  the  house), 
and  have  'fallen  into  a  pretty  settled  easy  track.  We 
breakfast  about  half-past  nine  or  ten,  dine  about  four, 
and  go  to  bed  about  eleven.  We  are  much  courted  by 
the  visiting  people,  of  course,  and  I  very  much  resort  to 
my  old  habit  of  bolting  from  callers,  and  leaving  their 
reception  to  Kate.  Green  figs  I  have  already  learned  to 
like.  Green  almonds  (we  have  them  at  dessert  every 
day)  are  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world.  And 
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green  lemons,  combined  with  some  rare  hollands  that 
is  to  be  got  here,  make  prodigious  punch,  I  assure  you. 
You  ought  to  come  over,  Mac ;  but  I  don't  expect  you, 
though  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  very  good  move  for  you. 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  that.  .  .  . 

"  Wjite  to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  like  a  dear  good 
fellow,  and  rely  on  the  punctuality  of  my  correspond- 
ence. Losing  you  and  Forster  is  like  losing  my  arms  and 
legs,  and  dull  and  lame  I  am  without  you.  But  at 
Broadstairs  next  year,  please  God,  when  it  is  all  over,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  laid  up  such  a  store  of  recol- 
lections and  improvement.  .  .  . 

"  Your  Affectionate  Friend." 

The  "  regular  accounts  of  all  sight-seeings  and 
journeyings  "  were  duly  transmitted  to  Mr.  Fors- 
ter, and  were  subsequently  reproduced,  first  as  a 
series  of  "  Traveling  Letters  written  on  the  Road" 
in  the  "  Daily  News  "  (beginning  January  21, 1846), 
and  afterward  in  the  little  volume  of  "  Pictures 
from  Italy."  Dickens's  life  in  and  impressions  of 
Italy  are  so  faithfully  depicted  in  that  volume 
that  we  are  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
any  detailed  record  of  them  here. 

Late  in  September  he  removed  to  Genoa  for 
the  winter  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Peschiere  (Palace  of  the  Fish-ponds),  the 
largest  palace  in  the  city  let  on  hire,  which  stood 
on  a  commanding  height,  surrounded  by  its  own 
gardens.  As  soon  as  he  was  established  here,  he 
set  to  work  upon  his  Christmas  story,  the  title  of 
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which  was  announced  to  Mr.  Forster  in  a  note 
containing  only  the  words,  "  We  have  heard  THE 
CHIMES  at  midnight,  Master  Shallow  ! "  At  the 
beginning,  he  so  missed  the  London  streets,  about 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  wander  at  night,  that  he  could  hardly 
go  on  ;  but,  when  he  had  once  gotten  fairly  into 
the  story,  he  worked  with  unusual  energy,  and 
in  a  month  it  was  nearly  finished.  Writing  of 
it  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  in  a  letter  dated  October 
16,  1844,  he  says  :  "  I  have  tried  to  strike  a  blow 
upon  that  part  of  the  brass  countenance  of  wicked 
Cant,  where  such  a  compliment  is  sorely  needed 
at  this  time,  and  I  trust  that  the  result  of  my 
training  is  at  least  the  exhibition  of  a  strong  de- 
sire to  make  it  a  staggerer."  And  when  it  was 
completed,  he  wrote  (November  5th)  :  "  I  believe 
I  have  written  a  tremendous  book,  and  knocked 
the  '  Carol'  out  of  the  field.  It  will  make  a 
great  uproar,  I  have  no  doubt." 

While  writing  "The  Chimes,"  Dickens  had 
resolved  to  take  it  himself  to  England,  and  read 
it  to  some  of  his  friends  there  before  publication  ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  he  left  Genoa  ;  vis- 
ited Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Venice, 
Verona,  and  Mantua  ;  turned  north  by  Milan  and 
Turin  ;  crossed  the  Alps  on  sledges  by  the  pass  of 
the  Simplon  ;  took  Friburg  and  Strasburg  en  route 
to  Paris  ;  and,  on  November  30th,  reached  London 
and  "  rushed  into  the  arms  of  Mac  and  Forster." 
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The  proposed  reading  came  off  at  Forster's 
chambers  on  the  evening  of  December  3d  to  a  se- 
lect few,  which  included  Carlyle,  Jerrold,  Maclise, 
Stanfield,  Harness,  and  Dyce ;  and  the  success 
was  so  great  that  he  was  induced  to  repeat  it  to 
a  somewhat  larger  circle  two  nights  afterward. 
By  the  13th  he  was  back  in  Paris  on  his  return 
journey,  and  by  the  22d  he  had  resumed  his  or- 
dinary life  at  Genoa. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  cheered  by 
news  of  the  great  success  and  popularity  of  "  The 
Chimes  "  ;  and  early  in  1845  he  began  to  contem- 
plate a  return  to  England  with  his  family.  In 
February  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Rome  for  the 
Carnival,  leaving  his  sister-in-law  and  children  at 
Genoa,  Miss  Hogarth  joining  them  later  on  at 
Naples,  where  Dickens  made  his  memorable  as- 
cent of  Vesuvius.  They  all  returned  to  Rome 
for  the  Holy  Week,  and  then  went  to  Florence, 
and  so  back  to  Genoa.  They  remained  at  Genoa 
until  June,  when  they  returned  to  England  by 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  reaching  home  at  the 
end  of  June,  1845. 
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IX. 

IN   ENGLAND   AGAIN. 

THE  family  was  scarcely  established  in  Dev- 
onshire Terrace,  when  Dickens  was  once  more 
immersed  in  a  number  of  projects  and  plans,  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  ener- 
gy. The  first  of  these  projects,  the  idea  of  which 
he  had  conceived  within  three  weeks  of  his  re- 
turn, was  for  a  weekly  periodical  to  be  called 
"  The  Cricket,"  and  to  embody  "  Carol  philoso- 
phy, cheerful  views,  sharp  anatomization  of  hum- 
bug, jolly  good  temper,  .  .  .  and  a  vein  of  glow- 
ing, hearty,  generous,  mirthful,  beaming  reference 
in  everything  to  home  and  fireside."  This  scheme 
was  ultimately  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  larger  one 
which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by  ;  but  the  idea 
which  it  involved  had  taken  such  a  hold  upon 
Dickens's  fancy  that  he  could  not  give  it  up,  and 
it  finally  took  the  shape  of  "  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  :  A  Fairy  Tale  of  Home,"  which  formed 
the  Christmas  story  of  1845,  and  attained  a  sale 
double  that  of  both  its  predecessors. 

Another  project  which  caught  Dickens's  atten- 
tion almost  immediately  upon  his  return,  and  into 
which  he  flung  himself  with  the  utmost  energy 
of  his  nature,  was  a  series  of  amateur  plays,  which 
were  produced  under  his  management,  and  with 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Mark  Lemon,  John  Leech,  Frank 
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Stone,  Gilbert  A'Beckett,  Forster,  Leigh,  and  oth- 
ers as  his  fellow  actors.  The  first  performance 
was  given  on  the  21st  of  September,  at  Miss  Kel- 
ly's theatre  in  Dean  Street,  and  the  play  selected 
was  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor," 
in  which  Dickens  acted  Captain  Bobadil,  as  he 
had  previously  done  at  Montreal.  This  first  per- 
formance was  a  private  one,  intended  merely  as 
an  entertainment  for  the  actors  and  their  friends  ; 
but  its  success,  to  quote  the  narrative  prefixed  to 
the  recently  published  "  Letters,"  "  speedily  led 
to  a  repetition  of  the  same  performance,  and  af- 
terward to  many  other  performances  for  public 
and  charitable  objects.  '  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mor '  was  shortly  after  repeated  at  the  same  little 
theatre,  for  a  useful  charity  which  needed  help  ; 
and  later  in  the  year  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
play  of  *  The  Elder  Brother '  was  given  by  the 
same  company,  at  the  same  place,  for  the  benefit 
of  Miss  Kelly.  There  was  a  farce  played  after 
the  comedy  on  each  occasion — not  always  the 
same  one — in  which  Charles  Dickens  and  Mark 
Lemon  were  the  principal  actors." 

Greatly  as  Dickens's  acting  contributed  to  the 
success  of  these  performances,  we  have  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  testimony  that  this  was  as  nothing  to  the 
service  he  rendered  as  manager.  "  He  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  entire  affair.  I  never  seemed 
till  then  to  have  known  his  business  capabilities. 
He  took  everything  on  himself,  and  did  the  whole 
10 
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of  it  without  an  effort.  He  was  stage-director, 
very  often  stage-carpenter,  scene-arranger,  prop- 
erty-man, prompter,  and  band-master.  Without 
offending  any  one  he  kept  every  one  in  order. 
For  all  he  had  useful  suggestions,  and  the  dullest 
of  clays  under  his  potter's  hand  were  transformed 
into  little  bits  of  porcelain.  He  adjusted  scenes, 
assisted  carpenters,  invented  costumes,  devised 
play-bills,  wrote  out  calls,  and  enforced  as  well  as 
exhibited  in  his  proper  person  eveiything  of  which 
he  urged  the  necessity  on  others.  Such  a  chaos 
of  dirt,  confusion,  and  noise,  as  the  little  theatre 
was  the  day  we  entered  it,  and  such  a  cosmos  as 
he  made  it  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  silence,  be- 
fore the  rehearsals  were  over  !  " 

The  larger  project  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  having  superseded  the  proposed  weekly  pe- 
riodical was  no  less  than  a  new  daily  newspaper, 
which  should  be  kept  free,  as  the  prospectus  said, 
from  personal  influence  and  party  bias ;  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  all  rational 
and  honest  means  by  which  wrong  might  be  re- 
dressed, just  rights  maintained,  and  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  society  promoted ;  and  which 
should  supply  everything  in  the  first  style  of 
newspaper  talent  for  the  price  of  twopence-half- 
penny. At  first,  Dickens  had  only  designed  going 
into  the  enterprise  with  a  number  of  his  friends, 
of  whom  Forster  was  one  ;  but  he  was  persuaded, 
against  Forster's  advice,  to  consent  to  the  use  of 
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his  name,  and  in  the  advertisements  of  the  "  Daily 
News"  Dickens  was  announced  as  "the  head  of 
the  literary  department." 

The  first  number  appeared  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary, and  contained  the  first  installment  of  Dick- 
ens's  "  Pictures  from  Italy  "  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
interest  aroused  by  Dickens's  connection  with  it, 
the  new  journal  did  not  prove  so  successful  as  was 
expected,  and  both  he  and  his  friends  very  soon 
saw  that  he  had  taken  a  false  step.  With  all  his 
versatility  and  capacity  for  work,  Dickens  was 
peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  duties  of  a  daily  politi- 
cal newspaper  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  convinced 
himself  of  that  fact,  he  retired  from  participation 
in  the  enterprise,  not,  it  is  understood,  without 
considerable  loss  in  money.  His  place  as  editor 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Forster  ;  but  the  letters  descrip- 
tive of  his  Italian  travels  were  to  continue,  and 
for  the  time  during  which  they  were  to  appear 
Dickens  consented  to  contribute  other  occasional 
letters  on  important  social  questions. 

Dickens's  editorial  relations  with  the  "  Daily 
News  "  lasted  in  all  less  than  three  weeks  (he  re- 
signed February  9th),  but  even  before  they  were 
severed  he  was  revolving  plans  for  going  abroad 
again  to  write  a  new  book  in  shilling  numbers. 
The  brief  glimpses  of  Switzerland  which  he  had 
obtained  in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Italy  had 
kindled  his  fancy  and  aroused  his  enthusiasm  ; 
and  he  resolved  to  make  his  summer  residence  at 
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Lausanne,  where  he  took  a  villa  (Rosemont)  from 
May  till  November.  Between  the  doing  of  a  deed 
and  its  first  motion,  the  interim  was  seldom  very 
long  with  Dickens  ;  and,  having  let  his  house  in 
Devonshire  Terrace  for  a  year,  he  left  England 
on  the  31st  of  May  with  his  entire  family.* 


X. 

SECOND    SOJOURN   ABROAD. 

THE  journey  to  Switzerland  was  made  by  way 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Strasburg,  whence  they 
went  by  rail  to  Basle,  arriving  at  the  latter  place 
on  the  8th  of  June.  Next  day  they  started  for 
Lausanne  in  three  coaches,  with  two  horses  to 
each,  and  the  journey  occupied  three  days.  Lau- 
sanne was  reached  on  the  llth,  and  two  days  later 
they  were  settled  in  the  little  villa  of  Rosemont, 
which  Dickens  described  as  quite  a  doll's  house, 
with  two  pretty  salons,  a  dining-room,  hall,  and 
kitchen,  on  the  ground-floor,  and  just  enough  bed- 
rooms up  stairs  to  leave  the  family  one  to  spare. 
The  little  house  was  completely  embowered  in 
roses  and  shrubbery,  the  surrounding  country  was 
"  delightful  in  the  extreme,"  and  across  the  lake 

*  A  sixth  child  and  fourth  son  (Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens) 
had  been  born  on  the  28th  of  October,  1845. 
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the  Alpine  wonders  were  piled  up  in  tremendous 
grandeur. 

To  one  in  whom  the  love  of  nature  was  such  a 
passion  as  in  Dickens  the  mere  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land was  an  inspiration,  and  he  soon  learned  to  like 
the  people  as  well  as  the  country.  He  thought  it 
the  greatest  injustice  to  call  them  "  the  Americans 
of  the  Continent,"  and  his  letters  show  how  keen- 
ly he  studied  their  character  and  customs.  Among 
the  English  residents  that  summer  at  Lausanne 
he  made  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  and  formed 
intimate  and  life-long  friendships  with  M.  de  Cer- 
jat,  whose  wife  was  an  Englishwoman,  with  M. 
Haldimand,  whose  name  is  identified  with  Lau- 
sanne ;  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  of  Rock- 
ingham  Castle,  to  whom  he  afterward  dedicated 
"David  Copperfield,"  and  with  whom  he  main- 
tained a  constant  correspondence.  "I  do  not 
think,"  he  writes  in  one  of  the  letters  of  this  pe- 
riod, "  we  could  have  fallen  on  better  society.  It 
is  a  small  circle  certainly,  but  quite  large  enough. 
The  Watsons  improve  very  much  on  acquaintance. 
Everybody  is  very  well  informed  ;  and  we  are  all 
as  social  and  friendly  as  people  can  be,  and  very 
merry.  We  play  whist  with  great  dignity  and 
gravity  sometimes,  interrupted  only  by  the  occa- 
sional facetiousness  of  the  Inimitable." 

Within  a  week  after  he  had  established  him- 
self at  Rosemont,  Dickens  mentions  his  having 
resumed  his  nightly  ten-mile  walks — the  sure  in- 
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dication  with  him  that  he  was  engaged  in  severe 
mental  labor ;  and  within  a  fortnight  he  an- 
nounces to  Mr.  Forster  that,  besides  clearing  off 
some  odds  and  ends  of  literary  work,  he  had  be- 
gun "  Dombey  and  Son. "  He  adds :  "  I  performed 
this  feat  yesterday — only  wrote  the  first  slip — but 
there  it  is,  and  it  is  a  plunge  straight  over  head 
and  ears  into  the  story.  .  .  .  Besides  all  this,  I 
have  really  gone  with  great  vigor  at  the  French, 
where  I  find  myself  greatly  assisted  by  the  Ital- 
ian ;  and  am  subject  to  two  descriptions  of  mental 
fits  in  reference  to  the  Christmas-book :  one,  of 
the  suddenest  and  wildest  enthusiasm;  one,  of 
solitary  and  anxious  consideration." 

The  Christmas-book  here  referred  to  was  "  The 
Battle  of  Life,"  which  was  published  for  the 
Christmas  of  1846,  and  dedicated  to  his  "  English 
friends  in  Lausanne."  He  had  set  himself  the 
task  of  writing  this  book  and  four  monthly  num- 
bers of  Dombey  before  removing  to  Paris  in  No- 
vember ;  but  his  fancy  was  very  prolific  after  his 
long  rest  (more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  close  of  "Martin  Chuzzlewit "),  and  he  now 
conceived  the  ideas  which  subsequently  took  form 
in  "  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  and  in  the  little 
sketch  of  "  The  Haunted  Man." 

His  fancy,  however,  outran  his  other  faculties, 
and  he  makes  frequent  mention  in  his  letters  of  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  getting  himself  into  working 
trim.  Writing  to  Mr.  Forster  about  this  on  the 
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30th  of  August,  he  makes  a  revelation  as  curious 
and  interesting  as  any  to  be  found  in  his  entire 
correspondence  : 

"  You  can  hardly  imagine,"  he  says,  "  what  infinite 
pains  I  take,  or  what  extraordinary  difficulty  I  find  in 
getting  on  FAST.  Invention,  thank  God,  seems  the  easi- 
est thing  in  the  world ;  and  I  seem  to  have  such  a  pre- 
posterous sense  of  the  ridiculous,  after  this  long  rest,  as 
to  he  constantly  requiring  to  restrain  myself  from  launch- 
ing into  extravagances  in  the  height  of  my  enjoyment. 
But  the  difficulty  of  going  at  what  I  call  a  rapid  pace  is 
prodigious ;  it  is  almost  an  impossibility.  I  suppose  this 
is  partly  the  effect  of  two  years'  ease,  and  partly  of  the 
absence  of  streets  and  numbers  of  figures.  I  can't  express 
how  much  I  want  these.  It  seems  as  if  they  supplied 
something  to  my  brain,  which  it  can  not  bear,  when 
busy,  to  lose.  For  a  week  or  a  fortnight  I  can  write 
prodigiously  in  a  retired  place  (as  at  Broadstairs),  and  a 
day  in  London  sets  me  up  again  and  starts  me.  But  the 
toil  and  labor  of  writing,  day  after  day,  without  that 
magic  lantern,  is  IMMENSE  !  !  I  don't  say  this  at  all  in 
low  spirits,  for  we  are  perfectly  comfortable  here,  and  I 
like  the  place  very  much  indeed,  and  the  people  are  even 
more  friendly  and  fond  of  me  than  they  were  in  Genoa. 
I  only  mention  it  as  a  curious  fact,  which  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  before.  My  figures 
seem  disposed  to  stagnate  without  crowds  about  them. 
I  wrote  very  little  in  Genoa  (only  the  '  Chimes '),  and 
fancied  myself  conscious  of  some  such  influence  there — 
but  Lord  I  I  had  two  miles  of  streets  at  least,  lighted  at 
night,  to  walk  about  in ;  and  a  great  theatre  to  repair  to, 
every  night." 
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In  previous  letters  he  had  mentioned  that  one 
inducement  to  choosing  Lausanne  for  a  residence 
had  been  that  Geneva,  which  contained  some 
streets,  was  near  at  hand  ;  and  that,  if  he  could 
get  to  Paris  by  the  end  of  November,  "  it  will 
be  just  the  very  point  in  the  story  when  the  life 
and  crowd  of  that  extraordinary  place  will  come 
vividly  to  my  assistance  in  writing."  A  week 
or  two  after  the  date  of  the  above-quoted  letter 
he  writes  again  :  "  The  absence  of  any  accessible 
streets  continues  to  worry  me,  now  that  I  have 
so  much  to  do,  in  a  most  singular  manner.  It  is 
quite  a  little  mental  phenomenon.  I  should  not 
walk  in  them  in  the  daytime,  if  they  were  here,  I 
dare  say ;  but  at  night  I  want  them  beyond  de- 
scription. I  don't  seem  able  to  get  rid  of  my 
specters  unless  I  can  lose  them  in  crowds." 

At  one  time  he  was  worried  to  the  verge  of 
illness,  but  a  timely  visit  to  Geneva  restored  his 
mental  tone,  and,  as  the  story  progressed,  and  the 
Christmas-book  (which  had  bothered  him  griev- 
ously) was  gotten  off  his  hands,  he  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  addressed  himself  to  his  task  with  his 
customary  zest  and  energy.  Perhaps  not  the 
least  factor  in  his  increased  cheerfulness  was  the 
news  that  the  first  number  of  "  Dombey  and  Son  " 
had  been  published  (in  October,  1846),  and  that 
its  sale  had  surpassed  that  of  "  Chuzzlewit "  by 
twelve  thousand  copies. 

In  intervals  of  his  work  Dickens  had  managed 
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not  only  to  visit  Geneva  several  times,  but  to 
make  a  short  excursion  to  Chamounix  (in  August), 
and  another  (in  September)  to  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard. He  had  also  enjoyed  visits  from  Hallam, 
Talfourd,  and  other  English  friends  ;  and  the  lit- 
tle "home  circle,"  as  he  called  it,  at  Lausanne, 
became  dearer  to  him  as  the  months  wore  on. 
There  was  probably  no  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  more  quietly  contented  and  happy  ;  but  with 
November  storms  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
winter  quarters,  and  Paris  had  already  been  fixed 
upon.  On  the  9th  of  November  the  third  num- 
ber of  Dombey  was  done  ;  and  on  the  16th,  after 
a  week  spent  in  preparations  and  farewells,  the 
journey  began,  Paris  being  reached  on  the  20th. 

The  stay  in  Paris  extended  to  February,  1847, 
with  the  exception  of  a  week  in  December,  when 
Dickens  ran  over  to  London  to  see  the  rehearsal 
of  his  Christmas  story,  dramatized  by  Albert 
Smith  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Keeley  at  the  Lyceum. 
During  this  brief  visit  he  arranged  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  cheap  edition  of  his  writings, 
which  began  accordingly  in  the  following  year, 
in  weekly  three-half-penny  numbers,  with  new 
prefaces  but  no  illustrations.  Besides  writing 
"  Dombey  and  Son,"  he  describes  himself  in  one 
of  his  letters  as  "seeing  Paris — wandering  into 
hospitals,  prisons,  dead-houses,  operas,  theatres, 
concert-rooms,  burial-grounds,  palaces,  and  wine- 
shops. In  my  unoccupied  fortnight  of  each 
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month,"  he  adds,  "every  description  of  gaudy 
and  ghastly  sight  has  been  passing  before  me  in 
a  rapid  panorama." 

Here  he  wrote  the  famous  fifth  number  of 
"  Dombey,"  in  which  the  death  of  little  Paul  is 
described,  and  which  raised  the  public  enthusiasm 
to  a  pitch  that  had  not  been  equaled  since  the 
death  of  Little  Nell.  It  is  said  that  Thackeray, 
electrified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  incident 
was  told,  rushed  into  the  "  Punch  "  office,  where 
Mark  Lemon,  the  editor,  was  correcting  manu- 
script, and,  dashing  down  the  number  on  the  ta- 
ble, said  :  "  There  is  no  writing  against  such  pow- 
er as  this  ;  one  has  no  chance  !  Read  that  chap- 
ter describing  young  Paul's  death  ;  it  is  unsur- 
passed ;  it  is  stupendous  !  "  Nor  was  Jeffrey  less 
powerfully  impressed.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Dick- 
ens," he  wrote,  "  what  a  No.  5  you  have  given 
us  !  I  have  so  cried  and  sobbed  over  it  last  night, 
and  again  this  morning  ;  and  felt  my  heart  puri- 
fied by  those  tears,  and  blessed  and  loved  you  for 
making  me  shed  them  ;  and  I  never  can  bless  and 
love  you  enough.  Since  the  divine  Nelly  was 
found  dead  on  her  humble  couch,  beneath  the 
snow  and  the  ivy,  there  has  been  nothing  like  the 
actual  dying  of  that  sweet  Paul,  in  the  summer 
sunshine  of  that  lofty  room."  In  the  preface  to 
the  completed  story  Dickens  himself  gives  one  of 
those  touches  of  self -portraiture  which  render  his 
prefaces  so  delightful : 
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"  I  began  this  book  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  went 
on  with  it  for  some  months  in  France,  before  pursuing 
it  in  England.  The  association  between  the  writing  and 
the  place  of  writing  is  so  curiously  strong  in  my  mind, 
that  at  this  day,  although  I  know,  in  my  fancy,  every 
stair  in  the  little  midshipman's  house,  and  could  swear 
to  every  pew  in  the  church  in  which  Florence  was  mar- 
ried, or  to  every  young  gentleman's  bedstead  in  Dr. 
Blimber's  establishment,  I  yet  confusedly  imagine  Cap- 
tain Cuttle  as  secluding  himself  from  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Similarly,  when 
I  am  reminded  by  any  chance  of  what  it  was  that  the 
waves  were  always  saying,  my  remembrance  wanders 
for  a  whole  winter's  night  about  the  streets  of  Paris — as 
I  restlessly  did  with  a  heavy  heart,  on  the  night  when  I 
had  written  the  chapter  in  which  my  little  friend  and  I 
parted  company." 

The  sojourn  abroad  was  cut  shorter  than  Dick- 
ens had  intended  it  to  have  been  by  the  illness 
from  scarlet  fever  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  at 
school  in  London.  Leaving  the  children  with 
their  aunt  in  Paris  to  be  sent  for  later,  he  and  his 
wife  returned  to  London  at  the  end  of  February, 
1847. 


XI. 

AMATEUR   THEATRICAL   TOURS. 

ON  returning  to  London,  the  Devonshire  Ter- 
race house  being  still  occupied  by  the  tenant  to 
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whom  it  had  been  let,  a  temporary  house  was  taken 
in  Chester  Place,  Regent's  Park  ;  and  here,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1847,  a  seventh  child  and  fifth  son 
(christened  Sydney  Smith  Haldimand)  was  born. 
The  greater  part  of  May  was  spent  at  Brighton 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Dickens's  health,  and  then 
the  family  removed  to  Broadstairs  and  remained 
there  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  By  the 
end  of  the  Broadstairs  holiday,  the  house  in  Dev- 
onshire Terrace  was  vacant,  and  they  returned  to 
it  in  October. 

All  this  time  "  Doinbey  and  Son "  was  being 
written  and  published  month  by  month  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  for  several  years  afterward, 
much  of  Dickens's  time  and  energies  were  given 
to  a  pursuit  which  at  all  periods  of  his  life  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of  his  attention,  and  which  cer- 
tainly stood  next  in  his  affections  to  his  master- 
passion  for  literature. 

His  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  stage  in 
youth  and  early  manhood  have  already  been  re- 
corded, and  also  the  zest  with  which  he  flung 
himself  into  the  amateur  theatrical  performances 
which  took  place  in  1845,  under  his  management ; 
but  only  those  who  have  read  all  his  letters  can 
comprehend  how  large  a  part  the  stage  and  its 
affairs  filled  in  his  mind  at  all  times.  No  matter 
where  he  might  be,  nor  how  absorbing  his  other 
pursuits,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  theatre ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  his 
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own  great  art  of  writing,  there  was  no  other  art 
which  he  knew  so  profoundly.  The  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster  from  Italy*  shows  what 
his  feeling  was  regarding  it  in  the  heyday  of  his 
fame  as  an  author  ;  and  Mr.  William  Kent  has 
preserved  an  anecdote  which  is  as  characteristic  as 
any  that  has  been  told  of  him.  "  Going  round  by 
way  of  Lambeth  one  afternoon  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1870,"  writes  Mr.  Kent,  "we  had  skirted 
the  Thames  along  the  Surrey  bank,  had  crossed 
the  river  higher  up,  and  on  our  way  back  were 
returning  at  our  leisure  through  Westminster, 
when,  just  as  we  were  approaching  the  shadow  of 
the  old  Abbey  at  Poet's  Corner,  under  the  roof- 
beams  of  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  laid  in  his 
grave,  with  a  rain  of  tears  and  flowers,  he  abruptly 
asked,  '  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  realiza- 
tion of  one  of  my  most  cherished  day-dreams  ? J 
Adding,  instantly,  without  waiting  for  my  an- 
swer :  '  To  settle  down  now  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life  within  easy  distance  of  a  great  theatre,  in 
the  direction  of  which  I  should  hold  supreme  au- 
thority. It  should  be  a  house,  of  course,  having 
a  skilled  and  noble  company,  and  one  in  every 
way  magnificently  appointed.  The  pieces  acted 
should  be  dealt  with  according  to  my  pleasure, 
and  touched  up  here  and  there  in  obedience  to  my 
own  judgment ;  the  players  as  well  as  the  plays 
being  absolutely  under  my  command.  There,' 
*  See  page  46. 
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said  he,  laughingly,  and  in  a  glow  at  the  mere 
fancy,  *  that's  my  day-dream  ! ' ' 

In  part  at  least  this  day-dream  was  realized 
during  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  France,  Dickens 
learned  that  gentle  but  improvident  Leigh  Hunt 
was  suffering  from  his  usual  embarrassments,  with 
less  than  his  former  ability  to  deal  with  them ; 
and  the  success  of  the  previous  amateur  plays  sug- 
gested a  ready  means  of  helping  him.  A  scheme 
was  rapidly  matured  for  giving  two  representa- 
tions of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  varied  by 
different  farces  in  each  place,  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool ;  and  among  those  whose  aid  was  en- 
listed were  Mark  Lemon,  Douglas  Jerrold,  George 
Henry  Lewes,  Forster,  Frank  Stone,  Augustus 
Egg,  John  Leech,  George  Cruikshank,  and  Dud- 
ley Costello — the  general  management  and  su- 
preme control  being  given  to  Dickens.  As  soon 
as  the  enterprise  and  its  object  were  announced, 
Lord  John  Russell,  always  the  friend  of  literature 
and  authors,  bestowed  upon  Hunt  a  pension  of 
£200  per  annum  ;  but,  as  some  past  liabilities  re- 
mained unprovided  for,  it  was  determined  to  give 
the  performances  partly  for  the  benefit  of  Hunt, 
and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  dramatic  author, 
Mr.  John  Poole.  They  came  off  accordingly  on 
the  26th  of  July  at  Manchester  and  on  the  28th 
at  Liverpool,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  au- 
diences, and  with  the  substantial  result  of  con- 
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tributing  about  £500  to  the  benevolent  purposes 
intended. 

Later  in  the  year  Dickens  went  to  Leeds,  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, and  on  the  28th  of  December  he  presided 
at  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum ;  he 
and  his  wife  being  the  guests  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  the  historian.  On  both  occasions  he  made 
strong  speeches  in  advocacy  of  popular  education 
which  should  include  the  very  poorest  and  most 
ignorant. 

Visiting  Edinburgh  after  the  Glasgow  meeting, 
he  learned  from  Jeffrey  that  Sheridan  Knowles, 
the  dramatist,  had  just  been  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  desire  to  help  him  led  in  1848  to 
another  series  of  amateur  performances,  in  which 
the  former  company  was  increased  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  The  play 
chosen  was  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
with  Dickens  as  Justice  Shallow  ;  to  which  was 
added  a  farce,  "Love,  Law,  and  Physick,"  with 
Dickens  as  Lawyer  Flexible.  There  were  two 
performances  in  May  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  at  one  of  which  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  were  present ;  and  in  June  and 
July  there  were  performances  at  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow— nine  in  all.  The  beneficiary  profited  even 
more  largely  than  had  been  hoped  by  these  per- 
formances, the  total  receipts  being  over  £2,500. 
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Two  years  later,  in  November,  1850,  the 
greater  part  of  the  amateur  company  played  for 
three  nights  at  Knebworth  Park,  as  the  guests  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  entertained  all 
his  county  neighbors  to  witness  the  performances 
(the  play  being  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  with 
different  farces  each  night)  ;  and  early  in  1851 
there  was  a  performance  of  "Used  Up"  and 
"  Animal  Magnetism "  at  Rockingham  Castle 
(the  home  of  the  Watsons,  his  Lausanne  friends), 
in  which  Dickens  and  his  wife  and  sister-in-law 
acted. 

During  the  visit  to  Knebworth  Park  a  scheme 
was  projected  for  a  "Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art,"  which  was  to  found  a  provident  fund  for 
literary  men  and  artists  ;  and  this  led  to  the  last 
and  most  important  of  these  "  splendid  strollings," 
as  Mr.  Forster  calls  them.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  wrote 
a  new  comedy  for  the  company,  "  Not  so  Bad  as 
We  Seem  "  ;  Dickens  wrote  a  farce,  "  Mr.  Night- 
ingale's Diary,"  for  himself  and  Mark  Lemon  ; 
and  Stanfield,  David  Roberts,  Thomas  Grieve, 
Telbin,  Absolon,  and  Louis  Haghe  contributed  for 
scenery  the  finest  paintings  probably  ever  seen 
upon  the  stage.  Wilkie  Collins,  Charles  Knight, 
and  John  Tenniel  were  added  to  the  company ; 
and  for  the  first  performance  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire turned  one  of  the  splendid  rooms  in  Devon- 
shire House  into  a  theatre.  This  occurred  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1851,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Con- 
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sort  being  present ;  later  in  the  season  there 
were  several  public  performances  in  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  which  were  highly  successful ; 
and  at  intervals  during  the  two  following  years 
many  performances  were  given  in  the  provinces, 
the  whole  closing  with  a  great  public  dinner  in 
Manchester,  at  which  Bulwer  made  an  impressive 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  Guild. 

During  all  these  performances,  besides  playing 
the  most  important  roles  in  the  several  plays, 
Dickens  took  upon  himself  the  whole  labor  and 
responsibility  of  management.  He  was,  as  Mr. 
Forster  says,  stage-director,  often  stage-carpen- 
ter, scene-arranger,  property-man,  prompter,  and 
band-master  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  enjoyment  as  well  as 
of  the  work.  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  who 
played  Dame  Quickly  in  "The  Merry  Wives," 
has  described  in  her  "  Recollections  of  Writers  " 
the  way  in  which  Dickens  performed  his  duties 
as  manager  : 

"Then  followed  other  rehearsals,  delightful  in  the 
extreme  ;  Charles  Dickens  ever  present,  superintending, 
directing,  suggesting,  with  sleepless  activity  and  vigil- 
ance :  the  essence  of  punctuality  and  methodical  preci- 
sion himself,  he  kept  incessant  watch  that  others  should 
be  unfailingly  attentive  and  careful  throughout.  Unlike 
most  professional  rehearsals,  where  waiting  about,  daw- 
dling, and  losing  time,  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  rehearsals  under  Charles  Dickens's  stage-man ager- 
11 
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ship  were  strictly  devoted  to  work  —  serious,  earnest 
work.  The  consequence  was  that,  when  the  evening  of 
performance  came,  the  pieces  went  off  with  a  smooth- 
ness and  polish  that  belong  only  to  finished  stage-business 
and  practiced  performers.  He  was  always  there  among 
the  first  arrivers  at  rehearsals,  and  remained  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  during  their  progress  till  the  very  last 
moment  of  conclusion.  He  had  a  small  table  placed 
rather  to  one  side  of  the  stage,  at  which  he  generally 
sat,  as  the  scenes  went  on  in  which  he  himself  took  no 
part.  On  this  table  rested  a  moderate-sized  box ;  its  in- 
terior divided  into  convenient  compartments  for  holding 
papers,  letters,  etc.,  and  this  interior  was  always  the  very 
pink  of  neatness  and  orderly  arrangement.  Occasionally 
he  would  leave  his  seat  at  the  managerial  table,  and 
stand  with  his  back  to  the  foot-lights,  in  the  very  center 
.of  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  view  the  whole  effect  of 
the  rehearsed  performance  as  it  proceeded,  observing  the 
attitudes  and  positions  of  those  engaged  in  the  dialogue, 
their  mode  of  entrance,  exit,  etc.,  etc.  He  never  seemed 
to  overlook  any  thing,  but  to  note  the  very  slightest 
point  that  conduced  to  the  l  going  well '  of  the  whole 
performance.  With  all  this  supervision,  however,  it  was 
pleasant  to  remark  the  utter  absence  of  dictatorialness 
or  arrogation  of  superiority  that  distinguished  his  mode 
of  ruling  his  troupe :  he  exerted  his  authority  firmly  and 
perpetually;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  univer- 
sally felt  to  be  for  no  purpose  of  self-assertion  or  self- 
importance  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  be  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  insuring  general  success  to  their  united  efforts." 

Mr.   Forster  more  than  hints  that  the  office 
was  no  sinecure,  and  that  Dickens  found  his  mate- 
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rials  tough  and  unmalleable  at  times  ;  but,  heavy 
as  was  the  work  which  they  threw  upon  him,  he 
derived  from  these  amateur  theatricals  perhaps  the 
heartiest  and  keenest  enjoyment  of  his  life.  He 
always  looked  forward  to  the  provincial  tours  as 
to  a  glorious  sort  of  holiday;  and  his  letters,  most- 
ly written  in  character,  fairly  boil  over  with  fun 
and  jollity.  Moreover,  he  took  immense  satisfac- 
tion in  the  homage  which  he  received  everywhere, 
and  in  the  success  with  which  the  plays  went  off. 
Writing  to  Mrs.  Watson  about  some  "  very  inge- 
nious little  contrivances  for  adapting  the  difficul- 
ties of  *  Used  Up '  to  the  small  stage,"  he  says  : "  I 
developed  these  wonderful  ideas  to  the  master- 
carpenter  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  he  shook  his 
head  with  an  intensely  mournful  air,  and  said, 
'  Ah,  sir,  it's  a  universal  observation  in  the  pro- 
fession, sir,  that  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  public 
when  you  took  to  writing  books  ! ' ' 

As  to  the  merit  of  the  performances,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Dickens,  at  least,  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent actor.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  declares 
that  he  was  admirable  both  as  a  tragedian  and  a 
low  comedian,  and  thinks  that  he  would  have  been 
admired  and  applauded  even  though  nobody  had 
known  that  he  was  the  great  novelist ;  and  a  much 
better  authority,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  says  that  the 
acting  of  Dickens  and  Lemon  was  "  not  only  wor- 
thy of  professional  actors,  but  of  a  kind  not  to  be 
found  save  among  the  rarest  talents."  After  all, 
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however,  Mr.  Forster's  more  modest  estimate  is 
probably  near  the  truth.  "  Of  the  thing  itself," 
he  writes,  "  it  is  necessary  to  be  said  that  a  modi- 
cum of  merit  goes  a  long  way  in  all  such  matters, 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  now  to  assume  that  ours 
was  much  above  the  average  of  amateur  attempts 
in  general.  Lemon  certainly  had  most  of  the 
stuff,  conventional  as  well  as  otherwise,  of  a  reg- 
ular actor  in  him,  but  this  was  not  of  a  high  kind; 
and,  though  Dickens  had  the  title  to  be  called  a 
born  comedian,  the  turn  for  it  being  in  his  very 
nature,  his  strength  was  rather  in  the  vividness  and 
variety  of  his  assumptions,  than  in  the  complete- 
ness, finish,  or  ideality  he  could  give  to  any  part 
of  them." 


XII. 

"HOUSEHOLD   WOEDS,"  "DAVID   COPPERFIELD," 
"BLEAK  HOUSE,"  ETC. 

IN  bringing  together  in  a  single  view  the  sev- 
eral theatrical  tours  in  which  Dickens  participated 
as  actor  and  manager,  we  have  somewhat  outrun 
the  chronological  sequence  of  our  narrative,  and 
must  now  pause  a  moment  to  gather  up  the  miss- 
ing links. 

Early  in  1848  "Dombey  and  Son"  was  fin- 
ished, and  immediately  afterward  Dickens  became 
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busy  with  the  amateur  performances  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Sheridan  Knowles.  Two  or  three  weeks 
in  March  were  passed  at  Brighton  with  his  wife 
and  Mrs.  Macready,  and  the  autumn  months  were 
again  spent  at  Broadstairs,  where  he  wrote  "  The 
Haunted  Man,"  which  formed  the  Christmas  story 
for  1848.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  took 
another  short  holiday  at  Brighton  with  his  wife 
and  sister-in-law. 

Before  going  to  Broadstairs,  and  just  after 
the  toil  and  turmoil  of  the  theatrical  business,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson,  one  para- 
graph from  which  is  worth  quoting  because  it  ex- 
presses a  mood  of  reflection  and  melancholy  which 
was  very  unusual  with  Dickens  : 

"Were  you  all  in  Switzerland?  I  don't  believe  / 
ever  was,  it  is  such  a  dream  now.  I  wonder  sometimes 
whether  I  ever  disputed  with  a  Haldimand ;  whether  I 
ever  drank  mulled  wine  on  the  top  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard, or  was  jovial  at  the  bottom  with  company  that 
have  stolen  into  my  affection ;  whether  I  ever  was  merry 
and  happy  in  that  valley  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  saw 
you  one  evening  (when  I  didn't  know  you)  walking  down 
among  the  green  trees  outside  Elyse"  e,  arm-in-arm  with 
a  gentleman  in  a  white  hat.  I  am  quite  clear  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  these  visions.  But  I  should  like  to 
go  somewhere,  too,  and  try  it  all  over  again.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  the  ideal  world  in  which  my  lot  is 
cast  has  an  odd  effect  on  the  real  one  and  makes  it  chiefly 
precious  for  such  remembrances.  I  get  quite  melancholy 
over  them  sometimes,  especially  when,  as  now,  those 
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great  piled-up  semicircles  of  bright  faces,  at  which  I  have 
lately  been  looking — all  laughing,  earnest  and  intent — 
have  faded  away  like  dead  people.  They  seem  a  ghost- 
ly moral  of  everything  in  life  to  me." 

In  this  same  letter  sorrowful  allusion  is  made 
to  the  failing  health  of  his  elder  sister  Fanny 
(Mrs.  Burnett).  Several  years  previously  she  had 
"  gone  into  a  consumption,"  and  was  now  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  disease.  She  died  before  the 
summer  was  over. 

Besides  writing  the  Christmas  story,  Dickens's 
thoughts  were  much  occupied  during  all  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  year  with  the  form  his  next  book 
should  assume.  Finally,  acting  upon  a  suggestion 
that  had  been  made  to  him  that  he  should  write 
it  in  the  first  person  by  way  of  change,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  it  autobiographical  in  substance  as 
well  as  in  form  ;  and  after  much  hesitation  over 
a  title,  at  last  settled  himself  to  relate  "  The  Per- 
sonal History,  Adventures,  Experience,  and  Ob- 
servation of  David  Copperfield,  the  Younger,  of 
Blunderstone  Rookery."  The  first  number  was 
published  in  May,  1849,  and  the  popularity  secured 
at  the  outset  increased  to  a  degree  that  had  not 
been  equaled  by  any  of  his  previous  stories  ex- 
cept "  Pickwick." 

The  extent  to  which  "  David  Copperfield "  is 
genuinely  autobiographical  has  already  been  re- 
vealed in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  that  chapter  the  reader  of  the  story 
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will  find  it  easy  to  separate  the  fact  from  the  fic- 
tion. Most  of  the  childish  impressions  and  experi- 
ences which  open  the  narrative  so  pathetically  and 
yet  so  pleasingly  had  actually  been  written  out  by 
Dickens  as  part  of  a  record  of  his  own  life  before 
it  was  determined  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a 
novel ;  and  the  author  has  himself  confessed  that 
he  found  it  very  difficult  to  surround  them  with 
the  needful  disguises.  Indeed,  much  more  of 
Dickens's  self  is  in  the  book  than  the  mere  facts 
of  his  life  ;  and  those  who  read  the  later  portions 
of  Dora's  history  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  author's  family  experiences  will  see 
how  much  of  the  real  tendency  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  is  laid  bare.  None  of  his  other  stories 
has  been  so  steadily  popular  with  all  classes  of 
readers,  but  it  was  less  owing  to  this,  probably, 
than  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  largely  autobiograph- 
ical, that  the  author  felt  that  partiality  for  it 
which  he  confessed  in  the  preface  which  he  wrote 
for  it  long  afterward.  "  Of  all  my  books,"  he  said, 
"  I  like  this  the  best.  It  will  be  easily  believed 
that  I  am  a  fond  parent  to  every  child  of  my  fancy, 
and  that  no  one  can  ever  love  that  family  as  dear- 
ly as  I  love  them.  But,  like  many  fond  parents, 
I  have  in  my  heart  of  hearts  a  favorite  child.  And 
his  name  is  DAVID  COPPEKFIELD." 

Another  project  which  was  conceived  in  1849 
though  not  launched  until  the  following  year,  was 
the  weekly  magazine  called  "  Household  Words." 
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It  has  been  seen  that  the  notion  of  a  periodical 
was  a  favorite  one  with  Dickens,  and  that  he  re- 
curred to  it  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career  as  author.  The  "  Daily 
News  "  scheme  had  superseded  one  plan  that  had 
been  nearly  matured  ;  and  with  Dickens's  with- 
drawal from  that  enterprise  his  mind  had  revert- 
ed almost  at  once  to  the  original  idea.  In  the 
autumn  months  of  1849,  while  at  Bonchurch,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  whjther  he  had  gone  with  his 
family  instead  of  to  Broadstairs,  the  project  once 
more  took  shape,  and,  the  requisite  details  having 
been  adjusted  with  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans, 
the  first  number  of  "  Household  Words  "  was  is- 
sued on  March  30,  1850  (24  pages,  royal  8vo,  price 
2$).  In  a  "  Preliminary  Word"  the  editor  stated 
its  objects  to  be  to  contribute  to  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  all  classes  of  readers,  and 
to  help  in  the  discussion  of  the  more  important 
social  questions  of  the  time.  "It  was  to  comprise 
short  stories  by  others  as  well  as  himself  ;  matters 
of  passing  interest  in  the  liveliest  form  that  could 
be  given  to  them  ;  subjects  suggested  by  books 
that  might  most  be  attracting  attention  ;  and 
poetry  in  every  number  if  possible,  but  in  any 
case  something  of  romantic  fancy.  This  was  to 
be  a  cardinal  point.  There  was  to  be  no  mere 
utilitarian  spirit ;  with  all  familiar  things,  but  es- 
pecially those  repellent  on  the  surface,  something 
was  to  be  connected  that  should  be  fanciful  or 
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kindly  ;  and  the  hardest  workers  were  to  be  taught 
that  their  lot  is  not  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
sympathies  and  graces  of  imagination."  The  new 
paper  was  very  cordially  received,  and  by  July  13th 
Dickens  was  able  to  write  to  a  friend  :  "  *  House- 
hold Words '  goes  on  thoroughly  well.  It  is  expen- 
sive, of  course,  and  demands  a  large  circulation  ; 
but  it  is  taking  a  great  and  steady  stand,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  already  yields  a  good  round  profit." 

An  assistant  editor  (Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  whose 
value  he  had  learned  during  his  brief  connection 
with  the  "  Daily  News ")  relieved  Dickens  of 
much  of  the  drudgery  inseparable  from  the  con- 
ducting of  a  periodical  ;  but  Dickens  himself  was 
a  most  laborious  and  painstaking  editor,  and, 
even  when  busiest  otherwise,  supervised  each 
number  with  the  minutest  care  and  attention — 
filling  up  gaps  with  his  own  pen,  and  revising, 
polishing,  and  often  rewriting  the  contributions 
of  others.  In  particular,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  entire  work  of  arranging  and  corresponding 
with  authors  ;  and  nothing  that  we  know  of  him 
is  more  graceful  and  characteristic  than  the  gen- 
tle considerateness  with  which,  as  editor,  he  dealt 
with  his  younger  contributors.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample : 

"  DEVONSHIBE  TEEBACE, 
"Friday  NigU,  late,  February  21, 1851. 

"  MY  DEAE  Miss  BOYLE  :  I  have  devoted  a  couple  of 
hours  this  evening  to  going  very  carefully  over  your 
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paper  (which  I  had  read  before)  and  to  endeavoring  to 
bring  it  closer,  and  to  lighten  it,  and  to  give  it  that  sort 
of  compactness  which  a  habit  of  composition,  and  of 
disciplining  one's  thoughts  like  a  regiment,  and  of  study- 
ing the  art  of  putting  each  soldier  into  his  right  place, 
may  have  gradually  taught  me  to  think  necessary.  I 
hope,  when  you  see  it  in  print,  you  will  not  be  alarmed 
by  my  use  of  the  pruning-knife.  I  have  tried  to  exer- 
cise it  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  discretion,  and  to 
suggest  to  you,  especially  toward  the  end,  how  this  sort 
of  writing  (regard  being  had  to  the  size  of  the  journal  in 
which  it  appears)  requires  to  be  compressed,  and  is  made 
pleasanter  by  compression.  This  all  reads  very  solemnly, 
but  only  because  I  want  you  to  read  it  (I  mean  the 
article)  with  as  loving  an  eye  as  I  have  truly  tried  to 
touch  it  with  a  loving  and  gentle  hand.  I  propose  to 
call  it  *  My  Mahogany  Friend.'  The  other  name  is  too 
long,  and  I  think  not  attractive.  Until  I  go  to  the  office 
to-morrow  and  see  what  is  actually  in  hand,  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  number  in  which  it  will  appear,  but 
Georgy  shall  write  on  Monday  and  tell  you.  We  are 
always  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the  public  or  the  me- 
chanical work  could  not  be  done.  I  think  there  are 
many  things  in  it  that  are  very  pretty.  The  Katie  part 
is  particularly  well  done.  If  I  don't  say  more,  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  a  heavy  sense,  in  all  cases,  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  encouraging  any  one  to  enter  on  that  thorny 
track,  where  the  prizes  are  so  few  and  the  blanks  so 
many;  where— 

"But  I  won't  write  you  a  sermon.  With  the  fire 
going  out,  and  the  first  shadows  of  a  new  story  hovering 
in  a  ghostly  way  about  me  (as  they  usually  begin  to  do, 
when  I  have  finished  an  old  one),  I  am  in  danger  of 
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doing  the  heavy  business,  and  becoming  a  heavy  guar- 
dian, or  something  of  that  sort,  instead  of  the  light  and 
airy  Joe. 

"  So  good  night,  and  believe  that  you  may  always 
trust  me,  and  never  find  a  grim  expression  (toward  you) 
in  any  that  I  wear. 

"Ever  yours." 

The  most  important  domestic  events  of  this 
period  were  the  birth  of  his  eighth  child  and  sixth 
son  (Henry  Fielding,  born  January  16,  1849),  and 
of  his  third  daughter  (Dora  Annie,  born  August 
16,  1850).  The  latter  was  named  for  the  child- 
wife  in  "  David  Copperfield,"  whose  doom,  then 
swiftly  drawing  on,  foreshadowed  that  of  her  lit- 
tle namesake.  She  was  feeble  and  sickly  from 
her  birth,  and  died  suddenly  in  her  nurse's  arms, 
while  Dickens  was  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1851. 

Another  sorrow  that  touched  Dickens  very 
keenly  at  this  period  was  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  in  London  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1851.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  particularly 
of  late,  to  cast  reproach  upon  Dickens  for  his 
treatment  of  his  parents  ;  the  strictures  being 
based  principally  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  caricatured  his  father  in  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber  and  his  mother  in  Mrs.  Nickleby.  A 
more  plausible  piece  of  evidence  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  auto- 
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biographical  fragment  quoted  in  our  first  chap- 
ter ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  that  was 
written  under  the  influence  of  very  excited  feel- 
ings, and  it  weighs  nothing  against  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  the  facts,  that  he 
was  a  good  sen,  considerate  and  affectionate,  and 
supplied  liberally  all  his  parents'  wants  as  soon 
as  he  had  command  of  money.  When  he  became 
editor  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  he  secured  his  father 
a  good  place  upon  the  staff  of  that  journal ;  and, 
in  all  the  allusions  to  the  latter's  foibles  which 
Mr.  Forster  quotes  from  Dickens's  letters,  a  dis- 
tinct vein  of  personal  fondness  mingles  with  the 
amusement  which  they  produce.  As  to  the  Mi- 
cawber  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  portraitures,  it  is  to  be 
observed  (as  Mr.  Forster  has  truly  said)  that  their 
foibles,  however  laughable,  make  neither  of  them 
in  speech  or  character  less  lovable  ;  and  we  are 
assured  by  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  who  seems  to 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with  him,  that 
Mr.  John  Dickens  "considered  himself  rather 
complimented  in  thus  being  converted  into  liter- 
ary '  capital '  by  his  son." 

The  summer  of  1849,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  passed  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1850  were  spent, 
as  usual,  at  Broadstairs,  where  Dickens  was  busy 
with  the  closing  numbers  of  "  David  Copperfield," 
which  was  finished  in  October.  In  February  of 
the  following  year  he  made  a  bachelor  excursion 
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to  Paris  with  Mr.  Leech  and  the  Hon.  Spencer 
Lyttelton,  and  immediately  afterward  was  busily 
occupied  in  superintending  the  arrangements  for 
Macready's  last  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  for  the  great  dinner  which  was  given 
to  Macready  after  it  on  the  1st  of  March,  with 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  the  chair.  This 
year  saw  the  beginning  of  those  theatrical  per- 
formances in  aid  of  the  Guild  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  which  occu- 
pied much  of  Dickens's  time  during  this  and  the 
year  following.  The  summer  and  autumn  were 
spent  at  Broadstairs  ;  and  thence  Dickens  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson,  which  is  worth 
quoting  for  several  reasons,  but  especially  for  the 
illustration  it  affords  of  the  frank  and  easy  com- 
radeship which  he  maintained  in  all  his  relations 
with  children  : 

"BBOADSTAIRS,  KENT,  July  11,  1851. 

"  MY  DEAB  MRS.  WATSON  :  I  am  so  desperately  indig- 
nant with  you  for  writing  me  that  short  apology  for  a 
note,  and  pretending  to  suppose  that  under  any  circum- 
stances I  could  fail  to  read  with  interest  anything  you 
wrote  to  me,  that  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  inflict 
a  regular  letter  upon  you.  If  I  were  not  the  gentlest  of 
men,  I  should  do  it ! 

"  Poor,  dear  Haldimand,  I  have  thought  of  him  so 
often.  That  kind  of  decay  is  so  inexpressibly  affecting 
and  piteous  to  me  that  I  have  no  words  to  express  my 
compassion  and  sorrow.  When  I  was  at  Abhotsford, 
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I  saw  in  a  vile  glass  case  the  last  clothes  Scott  wore ; 
among  them  an  old  white  hat,  which  seemed  to  be  tum- 
bled and  bent  and  broken  by  the  uneasy,  purposeless 
wandering,  hither  and  thither,  of  his  heavy  head.  It  so 
embodied  Lockhart's  pathetic  description  of  him  when 
he  tried  to  write,  and  laid  down  his  pen  and  cried,  that 
it  associated  itself  in  my  mind  with  broken  powers  and 
mental  weakness  from  that  hour.  I  fancy  Haldimand  in 
such  another,  going  listlessly  about  that  beautiful  place, 
and  remembering  the  happy  hours  we  have  passed  with 
him,  and  his  goodness  and  truth.  I  think  what  a  dream 
we  live  in  until  it  seems  for  the  moment  the  saddest 
dream  that  was  ever  dreamed.  Pray  tell  us  if  you  hear 
more  of  him.  "We  really  loved  him. 

"  To  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  life,  let  me  tell  you  that 
a  week  or  so  ago  I  took  Charley  [Dickens's  eldest  son] 
and  three  of  his  schoolfellows  down  the  river  gypsying. 
I  secured  the  services  of  Charley's  godfather  (an  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  noble  fellow  with  boys),  and  went 
down  to  Slough,  accompanied  by  two  immense  hampers 
from  Fortnum  &  Mason,  on  (I  believe)  the  wettest  morn- 
ing ever  seen  out  of  the  tropics. 

"It  cleared  before  we  got  to  Slough;  but  the  boys, 
who  had  got  up  at  four  (we  being  due  at  eleven),  had 
horrible  misgivings  that  we  might  not  come,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  we  saw  them  looking  into  the  carriages 
before  us,  all  face.  They  seemed  to  have  no  bodies 
whatever,  but  to  be  all  face  ;  their  countenances  length- 
ened to  that  surprising  extent.  When  they  saw  us,  the 
faces  shut  up  as  if  they  were  upon  strong  springs,  and 
their  waistcoats  developed  themselves  in  the  usual  places. 
When  the  first  hamper  came  out  of  the  luggage- van,  I 
was  conscious  of  their  dancing  behind  the  guard;  when 
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the  second  came  out  with  bottles  in  it,  they  all  stood 
wildly  on  one  leg.  We  then  got  a  couple  of  flys  to 
drive  to  the  boat-house.  I  put  them  in  the  first,  but 
they  couldn't  sit  still  a  moment,  and  were  perpetually 
flying  up  and  down  like  the  toy-figures  in  the  sham  snuff- 
boxes. In  thia  order  we  went  on  to  *  Tom  Brown's, 
the  tailor's,'  where  they  all  dressed  in  aquatic  costume, 
and  then  to  the  boat-house,  where  they  all  cried  in  shrill 
chorus  for  '  Mahogany ' — a  gentleman  so  called  by  rea- 
son of  his  sunburned  complexion,  a  waterman  by  profes- 
sion. (He  was  likewise  called  during  the  day  'Hog' 
and  'Hogany,'  and  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  any 
proper  name  whatsoever.)  We  embarked,  the  sun  shin- 
ing now,  in  a  galley  with  a  striped  awning,  which  I  had 
ordered  for  the  purpose,  and,  all  rowing  hard,  went 
down  the  river.  We  dined  in  a  field ;  what  I  suffered 
for  fear  those  boys  should  get  drunk,  the  struggles  I  un- 
derwent in  a  contest  of  feeling  between  hospitality  and 
prudence,  must  ever  remain  untold.  I  feel,  even  now, 
old  with  the  anxiety  of  that  tremendous  hour.  They 
were  very  good,  however.  The  speech  of  one  became 
thick,  and  his  eyes  too  like  lobsters'  to  be  comfortable, 
but  only  temporarily.  He  recovered,  and  I  suppose 
outlived  the  salad  he  took.  I  have  heard  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  and  I  imagine  I  should  have  been  impli- 
cated on  the  inquest  if  there  had  been  one.  We  had  tea 
and  rashers  of  bacon  at  a  public-house,  and  came  home, 
the  last  five  or  six  miles  in  a  prodigious  thunderstorm. 
This  was  the  great  success  of  the  day,  which  they  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  more  than  anything  else.  The  dinner 
had  been  great,  and  Mahogany  had  informed  them,  after 
a  bottle  of  light  champagne,  that  he  never  would  come 
up  the  river  *  with  ginger  company  '  any  more.  But 
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the  getting  so  completely  wet  through  was  the  culminat- 
ing part  of  the  entertainment.  You  never  in  your  life 
saw  such  objects  as  they  were  ;  and  their  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness that  it  was  at  all  advisable  to  go  home  and 
change,  or  that  there  was  anything  to  prevent  their  stand- 
ing at  the  station  two  mortal  hours  to  see  me  off,  was 
wonderful.  As  to  getting  them  to  their  dames  with  any 
sort  of  sense  that  they  were  damp,  I  abandoned  the  idea. 
I  thought  it  a  success  when  they  went  down  the  street 
as  civilly  as  if  they  were  just  up  and  newly  dressed, 
though  they  really  looked  as  if  you  could  have  rubbed 
them  to  rags  with  a  touch,  like  saturated  curl-paper.  .  .  . 

"I  find  that  I  am  'used  up'  by  the  Exhibition.  I 
don't  say  '  there  is  nothing  in  it ' — there's  too  much.  I 
have  only  been  twice;  so  many  things  bewildered  me. 
I  have  a  natural  horror  of  sights,  and  the  fusion  of  so 
many  sights  in  one  has  not  decreased  it.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  seen  anything  but  the  fountain  and  perhaps 
the  Amazon.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  obliged  to  be 

false,  but  when  any  one  says,  *  Have  you  seen ? ' 

I  say,  *  Yes,'  because,  if  I  don't,  I  know  he'll  explain  it, 

and  I  can't  bear  that.  took  all  the  school  one  day. 

The  school  was  composed  of  a  hundred  'infants,'  who 
got  among  the  horses'  legs  in  coming  to  the  main  en- 
trance from  the  Kensington  Gate,  and  came  walking 
from  between  the  wheels  of  coaches  undisturbed  in  mind ; 
got  among  the  horses'  legs  in  crossing  to  the  main  en- 
trance from  the  Kensington  Gate,  and  came  reeling  out 
from  between  the  wheels  of  coaches  undisturbed  in  mind. 
They  were  clinging  to  horses,  I  am  told,  all  over  the 
park.  .  .  . 

u  When  they  were  collected  and  added  up  by  the  fran- 
tic monitors,  they  were  all  right.  They  were  then  re- 
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galed  with  cake,  etc.,  and  went  tottering  and  staring  all 
over  the  place ;  the  greater  part  wetting  their  forefin- 
gers and  drawing  a  wavy  pattern  on  every  accessible  ob- 
ject. One  infant  strayed.  He  was  not  missed.  Ninety- 
and-nine  were  taken  home,  supposed  to  be  the  whole 
collection,  but  this  particular  infant  went  to  Hammer- 
smith. He  was  found  by  the  police  at  night,  going 
round  and  round  the  turnpike,  which  he  still  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Exhibition.  He  had  the  same  opinion 
of  the  police,  also  of  Hammersmith  workhouse,  where 
he  passed  the  night.  When  his  mother  came  for  him  in 
the  morning,  he  asked  when  it  would  be  over.  It  was 
a  great  Exhibition,  he  said,  but  he  thought  it  long.  .  .  . 
u  With  love  to  the  boys  and  girls, 

"Ever  dear  Mrs.  Watson, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours." 

This  year  (1851)  also  saw  the  removal  from 
the  house  in  Devonshire  Terrace  which  had  been 
Dickens's  city  residence  since  1839.  The  lease 
having  expired,  and  the  family  having  outgrown 
its  accommodation,  he  very  reluctantly  gave  it  up, 
and  bought  a  house  in  Tavistock  Square,  which  he 
remodeled  to  suit  himself,  but  which  never  secured 
the  hold  upon  his  affections  that  Devonshire  Ter- 
race had  had.  It  is  characteristic  of  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  entered  upon  the  "  improvements  " 
with  immense  zeal  and  interest ;  and  one  of  the 
fancies  with  which  he  amused  himself  while  fit- 
ting up  the  library  there  is  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Eeles,  a  bookbinder  : 
12 
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'"HOUSEHOLD  WORDS'  OFFICE, 
"  Wednesday  Evening,  October  22, 1851. 

"DEAE  Mr.  EELES  :  I  send  you  the  list  I  have  made 
for  the  book-backs.  I  should  like  the  'History  of  a 
Short  Chancery  Suit '  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  one  re- 
cess, and  the  '  Catalogue  of  Statues  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington '  at  the  bottom  of  the  other.  If  you  should  want 
more  titles,  and  will  let  me  know  how  many,  I  will  send 
them  to  you. 

"LIST  OF  IMITATION  BOOK-BACKS. 
Tavistock  House,  1861. 


Five  Minutes  in  China.  3 
vols. 

Forty  Winks  at  the  Pyramids. 
2  vols. 

Abernethy  on  the  Constitution. 
2  vols. 

Mr.  Green's  Overland  Mail.  2 
vols. 

Captain  Cook's  Life  of  Savage. 
2  vols. 

A  Carpenter's  Bench  of  Bish- 
ops. 2  vols. 

Toot's  Universal  Letter-Writ- 
er. 2  vols. 

Orson's  Art  of  Etiquette. 

Downeaster's  Complete  Calcu- 
lator. 

History  of  the  Middling  Ages. 
6  vols. 

Jonah's  Account  of  the  Whale. 

Captain  Parry's  Virtues  of 
Cold  Tar. 


Kant's  Ancient  Humbugs.     10 
vols. 

Bowwowdom.    A  Poem. 

The  Quarrelly  Review.    4  vols. 

The  Gunpowder  Magazine.    4 
vols. 

Steele.  By  the  Author  of  "Ion," 

The    Art    of    Cutting  the 
Teeth. 

Matthew's  Nursery  Songs.    2 
vols. 

Paxton'e  Bloomers.     5  vols. 

On  the  Use  of  Mercury  by  the 
Ancient  Poets. 

Drowsy's  Recollections  of  No- 
thing.    3  vols. 

Heavyside's  Conversations  with 
Nobody.     3  vols. 

Commonplace-Book  of  the  Old- 
est Inhabitant.     2  vols. 

Growler's  Gruffiology,  with  Ap- 
pendix.   4  vols. 
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The  Books  of  Moses  and  Sons.  Morrison's  Pills  Progress.    2 

2  vols.  vols. 

Burke  (of  Edinburgh)  on  the  Lady  Godiva  on  the  Horse. 

Sublime  and    Beautiful.    2  Munchausen's    Modern    Mira- 

vols.  cles.    4  vols. 

Teazer's  Commentaries.  Richardson's  Show  of  Dramat- 

King  Henry  the  Eighth's  Evi-  ic  Literature.     12  vols. 

dences  of    Christianity.      5  Hansard's  Guide  to  Refreshing 

vols.  Sleep.    As  many  volumes  as 

Miss  Biffin  on  Deportment.  possible." 

Tavistock  House  was  ready  in  November,  and 
within  a  fortnight  after  taking  possession  of  it  the 
first  number  of  "  Bleak  House  "  was  begun.  This 
number  was  published  in  March,  1852  ;  the  work 
was  carried  steadily  forward  amid  the  excite- 
ments of  the  Guild  performances  and  the  exacting 
labors  upon  "Household  Words";  was  completed 
at  Boulogne  in  August,  1853  ;  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  author's  "  friends  and  companions  in  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art."  It  has  never  been 
ranked  among  the  best  of  Dickens's  novels,  but 
its  immediate  success  was  enormous,  and  its  sale 
greatly  surpassed  that  of  "  Copperfield." 

The  other  writings  of  this  prolific  period  may 
as  well  be  mentioned  here.  While  the  last  num- 
bers of  "  Bleak  House  "  were  being  written,  Dick- 
ens also  employed  himself  in  dictating  "The 
Child's  History  of  England,"  perhaps  the  least 
happy  of  his  performances.  It  was  published  in 
"  Household  Words  "  between  the  dates  25th  Jan- 
uary, 1851,  and  10th  December,  1853,  and  subse- 
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quently  in  book  form,  with  a  dedication  to  the  au- 
thor's own  children.  On  its  completion  he  began 
the  story  of  "  Hard  Times,"  which  also  appeared 
from  week  to  week  in  "  Household  Words  "  be- 
tween the  dates  1st  April  and  12th  August,  1854, 
and  was  then  published  complete  in  one  volume 
with  a  dedication  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  Resting 
then  for  a  year,  Dickens  reverted  to  the  familiar 
"green  leaves,"  and  issued  "Little  Dorrit"  in 
twenty  monthly  parts,  beginning  in  December, 
1855,  and  ending  in  June,  1857.  The  complete 
story  was  published  in  the  latter  month,  with  a 
dedication  to  Clarkson  Stanfield. 

The  years  covered  by  these  writings  was  a 
period  of  much  wandering  to  and  fro  on  the  part 
of  Dickens.  Toward  the  end  of  1851  he  made  a 
provincial  tour  with  his  company  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Guild,  and  in  the  summer  of  1852  hired  a 
house  at  Dover,  whither  he  went  with  his  family 
for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
sent  his  children  *  and  servants  back  to  Tavistock 
House,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sister- 
in-law,  crossed  over  to  Boulogne  to  inspect  that 
town  and  its  neighborhood  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing it  his  summer  quarters  in  the  following  year. 
The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  spent  three 
summers'  (of  1853,  1854,  and  1856)  there,  and 
subsequently  described  it  as  "  Our  French  Water- 
*  His  last  child  (the  tenth  child  and  seventh  son)  was  born 
March  13,  1852,  and  christened  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 
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ing-Place  "  in  "  Household  Words."  The  autumn 
of  1855  was  passed  at  Folkestone,  and  then,  with 
a  short  halt  at  Boulogne,  the  family  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  Dickens  had  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1855-'56.  They  remained  there  until 
the  middle  of  May,  1856,  with  Dickens  himself 
constantly  running  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween Paris  and  London.  He  enjoyed  the  win- 
ter greatly,  renewing  his  old  friendships,  exchang- 
ing hospitalities  with  the  French  artistic  world, 
and  receiving  visits  from  his  London  friends,  in- 
cluding the  Rev.  James  White,  Macready,  Thack- 
eray, and  Wilkie  Collins. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  Continental 
wanderings  occurred  between  October  and  De- 
cember, 1853,  after  the  completion  of  the  "  Child's 
History,"  when,  in  company  with  Wilkie  Collins 
and  Mr.  Augustus  Egg,  the  artist,  Dickens  revisit- 
ed Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  refreshed  his  impres- 
sions of  Berne,  Lausanne,  Genoa,  Naples,  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice.  It  was  a  genuine  holiday, 
full  of  hilarity  and  enjoyment,  and  l)ickens's 
health,  which  had  been  much  broken  early  in  the 
year,  was  completely  restored  by  it. 

Another  incident  which  made  this  year  1853  a 
memorable  one  in  Dickens's  life  was  a  great  ban- 
quet given  in  his  honor  on  January  6th,  at  Bir- 
mingham, when  a  silver-gilt  salver  and  a  diamond 
ring  were  presented  him,  partly  in  recognition  of 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  Institu- 
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tion,  and  partly  in  general  testimony  to  his 
"  varied  literary  acquirements,  genial  philosophy, 
and  high  moral  teaching."  It  was  at  this  ban- 
quet that  Dickens  made  the  promise  to  give 
two  public  readings  from  his  books  in  aid  of 
the  new  Midland  Institute  which  afterward  led 
to  such  momentous  results.  In  redemption  of 
this  promise  he  read  "  The  Christmas  Carol "  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  27th  of  December,  and 
"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  on  the  29th,  with 
such  great  success  that  he  was  induced  to  give  a 
second  reading  of  the  "  Carol "  on  the  30th,  mak- 
ing it  a  condition  of  his  consent  that  seats  should 
be  reserved,  at  prices  within  their  means,  for 
workingmen.  An  immense  sensation  was  pro- 
duced by  these  readings,  and  as  a  natural  result 
Dickens  was  at  once  overwhelmed  with  applica- 
tions for  similar  readings  elsewhere.  With  most 
of  these  applications  he  was  unable  to  comply  ; 
but,  between  this  time  and  1858,  when  he  began 
those  regular  professional  readings  which  will  be 
described  in  a  future  chapter,  he  had  given  read- 
ings in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  aid  of  various  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Among  the  home  amusements  at  this  period, 
those  which  were  most  relished  by  Dickens  and 
his  friends  were  the  children's  theatricals,  which 
began  with  the  first  Twelfth  Night  at  Tavi- 
stock  House,  and  were  renewed  until  the  princi- 
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pal  actors  had  ceased  to  be  children.  The  play 
selected  for  1854  was  Fielding's  burlesque  of 
"  Tom  Thumb,"  and  Dickens's  children  were 
assisted  by  the  clever  children  of  Mark  Lemon, 
who,  as  well  as  Dickens  himself,  took  a  part. 
One  of  the  younger  actors  as  Lord  Grizzle  sang 
the  ballad  of  Miss  Villikins  with  such  irresistibly 
comic  effect  that  Thackeray  is  said  to  have  rolled 
off  his  seat  in  a  burst  of  laughter.  The  play 
chosen  for  1855  was  Planche's  fairy  extravaganza 
of  "  Fortunio  and  his  Seven  Gifted  Servants  "  ; 
and  Dickens,  Mark  Lemon,  and  Wilkie  Collins 
played  with  the  children.  "The  bill,"  says  Mr. 
Forster,  "  deserves  mention  for  the  fun  of  the  six 
large-lettered  announcements  which  stood  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  could  not  have  been  bettered  by 
Mr^  Crummies  himself.  '  Re-engagement  of  that 
irresistible  comedian  '  (the  performer  of  Lord 
Grizzle)  *  Mr.  Ainger  ! '  *  Reappearance  of  Mr. 
H.,  who  created  so  powerful  an  impression  last 
year  ! '  '  Return  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Junior, 
from  his  German  engagements  ! '  '  Engagement 
of  Miss  Kate,  who  declined  the  munificent  offers 
of  the  Management  last  season  ! '  *  Mr.  Passe", 
Mr.  Mudperiod,  Mr.  Measly  Servile,  and  Mr. 
Wilkini  Collini ! '  '  First  appearance  on  any 
stage  of  Mr.  Plornishmaroontigoonter  (who  has 
been  kept  out  of  bed  at  a  vast  expense).'  The 
last  performer  mentioned  was  yet  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  third  year  of  his  age." 
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Out  of  the  success  of  these  children's  theatri- 
cals at  Tavistock  House  rose  a  scheme  for  a  se- 
rious play  at  the  same  place.  Entering  into  it 
with  his  usual  zeal,  Dickens  turned  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  house  into  a  very  perfect  little  thea- 
tre ;  Mr.  Stanfield  painted  the  scenery  and  a  drop- 
scene  ;  and  Wilkie  Collins  wrote  an  "  entirely 
new  and  original  domestic  melodrama "  entitled 
"The  Lighthouse."  This  was  played  for  three 
nights  in  June,  1855,  the  actors  being  Dickens, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Mark  Lemon,  Mr.  Egg,  and  Dick- 
ens's  sister-in-law  and  eldest  daughter.  Among  the 
audiences  were  many  of  the  notabilities  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  success  was  very  great.  In  1856 
Dickens  was  abroad  with  his  family  ;  but  during 
the  summer  of  that  year  Mr.  Collins  wrote  an- 
other play,  "  The  Frozen  Deep,"  which  was 
played  in  January,  1857,  at  the  Tavistock  House 
Theatre,  with  such  prodigious  success  that  it  was 
necessary  to  repeat  it  several  times  ;  and  later  in 
the  year,  on  the  death  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  several 
public  subscription  performances  of  the  play  were 
given  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

By  this  time,  however,  Dickens  had  changed 
his  residence  for  the  last  time,  and  established 
himself  in  a  house  which  deserves  a  chapter  by 
itself. 
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xm. 

GAD'S  HILL  PLACE. 

IN  a  letter  to  M.  de  Cerjat,  one  of  his  Swiss 
friends,  dated  January  17,  1857,  Dickens  says  : 
"Down  at  Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester,  in  Kent — 
Shakespeare's  Gad's  Hill,  where  Falstaff  engaged 
in  the  robbery — is  a  quaint  little  country  house  of 
Queen  Anne's  time.  I  happened  to  be  walking 
past,  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  ago,  with  my  sub- 
editor of  *  Household  Words,'  when  I  said  to 
him  :  '  You  see  that  house  ?  It  has  always  a 
curious  interest  for  me,  because  when  I  was  a 
small  boy  down  in  these  parts  I  thought  it  the 
most  beautiful  house  (I  suppose  because  of  its 
famous  old  cedar  trees)  ever  seen.  And  my  poor 
father  used  to  bring  me  to  look  at  it,  and  used  to 
say  that  if  ever  I  grew  up  to  be  a  clever  man,  per- 
haps I  might  own  that  house  or  such  another 
house.  In  remembrance  of  which  I  have  always 
in  passing  looked  to  see  if  it  was  to  be  sold  or  let, 
and  it  has  never  been  to  me  like  any  other  house, 
and  it  has  never  changed  at  all.'  We  came  back 
to  town,  and  my  friend  went  out  to  dinner.  Next 
morning  he  came  to  me  in  great  excitement,  and 
said :  *  It  is  written  that  you  were  to  have  that 
house  at  Gad's  Hill.  The  lady  I  had  allotted  to 
me  to  take  down  to  dinner  yesterday  began  to 
speak  of  that  neighborhood.  'You  know  it?' 
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I  said  ;  'I  have  been  there  to-day.'  *  Oh,  yes,' said 
she,  '  I  know  it  very  well.  I  was  a  child  there,  in 
the  house  they  call  Gad's  Hill  Place.  My  father 
was  the  rector,  and  lived  there  many  years.  He 
has  just  died,  has  left  it  to  me,  and  I  want  to  sell 
it.'  *  So,'  says  the  sub-editor,  '  you  must  buy  it. 
Now  or  never ! '  I  did,  and  hope  to  pass  next 
summer  there,  though  I  may,  perhaps,  let  it  after- 
ward, furnished,  from  time  to  time." 

Another  version  of  this  pretty  story  is  told  by 
Dickens  in  the  "Uncommercial  Traveler,"  under 
the  head  of  "  Traveling  Abroad,"  No.  VII.  : 

"  So  smooth  was  the  old  high-road,  and  so  fresh  were 
the  horses,  and  so  fast  went  I,  that  it  was  midway  be- 
tween Gravesend  and  Rochester,  and  the  widening  river 
was  bearing  the  ships,  white-sailed  or  black-smoked,  out  to 
sea,  when  I  noticed  by  the  way  side  a  very  queer  small  boy. 

"'Holloa!'  said  I  to  the  very  queer  small  boy, 
*  where  do  you  live  ? ' 

"  '  At  Chatham,'  says  he. 

"  '  What  do  you  do  there  ? '  says  I. 

"  'I  go  to  school,'  says  he. 

"  I  took  him  up  in  a  moment,  and  we  went  on.  Pres- 
ently, the  very  queer  small  boy  says,  '  This  is  Gad's  Hill 
we  are  coming  to,  where  Falstaff  went  out  to  rob  those 
travelers,  and  ran  away.' 

"  ( You  know  something  about  Falstaff,  eh  ? '  said  I. 

"  *  All  about  him,'  said  the  very  queer  small  boy.  '  I 
am  old  (I  am  nine),  and  I  read  all  sorts  of  books.  But 
do  let  us  stop  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  look  at  the  house 
there,  if  you  please ! ' 
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"  *  You  admire  that  house  ? '  said  I. 

"  *  Bless  you,  sir,'  said  the  very  queer  small  boy, 
'  when  I  was  not  more  than  half  as  old  as  nine,  it  used 
to  he  a  treat  for  me  to  be  brought  to  look  at  it.  And 
now  I  am  nine  I  come  by  myself  to  look  at  it.  And 
ever  since  I  can  recollect,'  my  father,  seeing  me  so  fond 
of  it,  has  often  said  to  me,  If  you  were  to  ~be  very  perse- 
vering, and  were  to  work  hard,  you  might  some  day  come 
to  live  in  it.  Though  that's  impossible ! '  said  the  very 
queer  small  boy,  drawing  a  low  breath,  and  staring  at 
the  house  out  of  window  with  all  his  might. 

"I  was  rather  amazed  to  be  told  this  by  the  very 
queer  small  boy,  for  that  house  happens  to  be  my  house, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  what  he  said  was  true." 

This,  like  many  similar  passages,  in  Dickens's 
writings,  was  a  genuine  bit  of  autobiography  ; 
and  the  purchase  of  Gad's  Hill  Place  in  the  spring 
of  1856  was  indeed  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the 
most  cherished  wishes  of  his  life.  It  was  chiefly 
because  it  was  so,  and  not  because  he  designed  at 
the  time  to  make  it  his  permanent  home,  that  he 
embraced  so  eagerly  the  opportunity  to  become 
the  owner  of  it ;  but  as  he  began  the  necessary 
alterations  and  improvements,  and  as  these  be- 
came more  extensive,  his  liking  for  the  place  so 
grew  upon  him  that  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  let- 
ting it,  and  in  1860  sold  Tavistock  House,  and 
transferred  his  books,  pictures,  and  furniture  to 
Gad's  Hill,  which  thenceforth  became  his  regular 
family  abode,  varied  only  by  houses  taken  from 
time  to  time  for  the  London  season. 
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When  it  came  into  Dickens's  possession  the 
house  was  exactly  the  same  as  he  had  been  famil- 
iar with  when  a  boy,  and  it  is  described  by  Mr. 
Forster  as  "  a  plain,  old-fashioned,  two-story,  brick- 
built  country  house,  with  a  bell-turret  on  the  roof, 
and  over  the  front  door  a  quaint  neat  wooden 
porch  with  pillars  and  seats."  Its  exterior  re- 
mained to  the  last  pretty  much  as  he  found  it,  but 
in  all  other  respects,  as  the  years  went  on,  the 
aspect  of  the  place  was  completely  changed. 
Among  his  additions  and  alterations,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Forster,  were  "  a  new  drawing-room  built 
out  from  the  smaller  existing  one,  both  being 
thrown  together  ultimately  ;  two  good  bedrooms 
built  on  a  third  floor  at  the  back  ;  and  such  rear- 
rangement of  the  ground  floor  as,  besides  its  hand- 
some drawing-room,  and  its  dining-room,  which  he 
hung  with  pictures,  transformed  its  bedroom  into  a 
study,  which  he  lined  with  books  and  sometimes 
wrote  in,  and  changed  its  breakfast-parlor  into  a 
retreat  fitted  up  for  smokers,  into  which  he  put  a 
small  billiard-table.  These  several  rooms  opened 
from  a  hall ;  .  .  .  and  in  this  hall,  during  his  last 
absence  in  America,  a  parquet-floor  was  laid  down. 
Nor  did  he  omit  such  changes  as  might  increase 
the  comfort  of  his  servants.  He  built  entirely  new 
oflices  and  stables,  and  replaced  a  very  old  coach- 
house by  a  capital  servants'-hall,  transforming 
the  loft  above  into  a  commodious  school-room 
or  study  for  his  boys.  He  made  at  the  same  time 
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an  excellent  croquet-ground  out  of  a  waste  piece 
of  orchard." 

The  entrance-hall  was  decorated  with  portions 
of  the  scenery  painted  by  Stanfield  for  the  "  Fro- 
zen Deep  "  ;  and  in  a  neat  frame  were  the  follow- 
ing words,  illuminated  by  Owen  Jones  : 

uTms  HOUSE, 
GAD'S  HILL  PLACE, 

Stands  on  the  summit  of  Shakespeare's  Gad's  Hill,  ever 
memorable  for  its  association,  in  his  noble  fancy,  with 
Sir  John  Falstaff. 

But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning,  by  four 
o'clock,  early  at  GadsJiill !  there  are  pilgrims  going  to 
Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders  riding  to  Lon- 
don with  fat  purses  ;  I  have  vizards  for  you  all ;  you 
have  horses  for  yourselves" 

"  Belonging  to  the  house,"  continues  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  "but  unfortunately  placed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  high-road,  was  a  shrubbery,  well  wooded, 
though  in  desolate  condition,  in  which  stood  two 
magnificent  cedars;  and  having  obtained,  in  1859, 
the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  necessary 
underground  work,  Dickens  constructed  a  pass- 
age beneath  the  road  from  his  front  lawn  ;  and  in 
the  shrubbery  thus  rendered  accessible,  and  which 
he  then  laid  out  very  prettily,  he  placed  afterward 
a  Swiss  chalet  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Fechter 
.  .  .  [This  chalet]  was  a  great  resource  in  the 
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summer  months,  and  much  of  Dickens's  work  was 
done  there.  *  I  have  put  five  mirrors  in  the  chalet 
where  I  write,'  he  told  an  American  friend,  *  and 
they  reflect  and  refract,  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  the 
leaves  that  are  quivering  at  the  windows,  and  the 
great  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  the  sail-dotted 
river.  My  room  is  up  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  ;  and  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  fly  in  and 
out,  and  the  green  branches  shoot  in  at  the  open 
windows,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds 
come  and  go  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers,  and  indeed  of  everything 
that  is  growing  for  miles  and  miles,  is  most  deli- 
cious.' He  used  to  make  great  boast,  too,  not  only 
of  his  crowds  of  singing  birds  all  day,  but  of  his 
nightingales  at  night." 

Still  later,  having  purchased  a  much-coveted 
meadow  at  the  back  of  the  house,  of  which  he  had 
previously  had  the  lease  only,  he  planted  it  with 
limes  and  chestnuts  and  other  quick-growing  trees, 
and  thereafter  took  great  pride  in  his  "  plantation." 
The  last  improvements,  made  after  his  second  re- 
turn from  America,  were  a  new  staircase  and  par- 
quet-floor in  the  hall,  and  a  conservatory,  built  of 
glass  and  iron,  and  opening  into  both  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room.  "  This  last  addition,"  says 
Mr.  Forster,  "had  long  been  an  object  of  desire 
with  him  ;  though  he  would  hardly  even  now 
have  given  himself  the  indulgence  but  for  the 
golden  shower  from  America.  He  saw  it  first 
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in  a  completed  state  on  the  Sunday  before  his 
death,  when  his  younger  daughter  was  on  a  visit 
to  him.  *  Well,  Katey,'  he  said  to  her,  *  now  you 
see  POSITIVELY  the  last  improvement  at  Gad's 
Hill '  ;  and  every  one  laughed  at  the  joke  against 
himself.  The  success  of  the  new  conservatory 
was  unquestionable.  It  was  the  remark  of  all 
around  him  that  he  was  certainly,  from  this  last 
of  his  improvements,  drawing  more  enjoyment 
than  from  any  of  its  predecessors,  when  the  scene 
forever  closed." 

The  price  originally  paid  by  Dickens  for  the 
Gad's  Hill  property  was  £1,790,  but  so  much  had 
been  expended  on  the  improvements  and  additions 
that  the  reserved  price  put  upon  it  after  his  death 
was  more  than  four  times  as  much.  It  was  then 
bought  (for  £6,600),  and  is  now  inhabited,  by  his 
eldest  son. 

Of  the  life  which  Dickens  led  at  Gad's  Hill 
Place  after  he  was  fully  settled  there,  a  very  vivid 
and  pleasant  glimpse  is  afforded  by  the  following 
passage  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Franklin  Philp, 
the  Washington  bookseller,  one  of  his  American 
friends  : 

"  July  25,  1869.— Went  to  Charing  Cross  Station  at 
10.40;  met  Dickens  there  (by  appointment);  accom- 
panied Mr.  Dickens,  his  daughter,  his  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Stone  (sister  of  Marcus  Stone,  the  artist),  Charles  Kent, 
editor  of  the  'Sun,'  to  Higham,  by  rail.  Gentlemen 
walked  up  to  Gad's  Hill;  ladies  sent  on  in  carriage.  On 
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arrival  (half -past  twelve)  commenced  with  '  cider  cup,' 
which  had  previously  been  ordered  to  be  ready  for  us — 
— delicious  cooling  drink — cider,  soda-water,  sherry, 
brandy,  lemon-peel,  sugar,  and  ice,  flavored  with  an 
herb  called  borage,  all  judiciously  mixed.  Lunch  at  one 
o'clock,  completed  by  a  liqueur  which  Dickens  said  was 
1  peculiar  to  the  house.'  From  two  to  half-past  five  we 
were  engaged  in  a  large  open  meadow  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  in  the  healthful  and  intellectual  employment  of 
playing  '  Aunt  Sally,'  and  rolling  balls  on  the  grass ;  at 
half -past  three,  interval  for  '  cool  brandy  and  water ' ;  at 
half-past  six  o'clock  we  dined — young  Charles  Dickens, 
and  a  still  younger  Charles  Dickens  (making  three  gen- 
erations), having  arrived  in  the  mean  time — dinner  fault- 
less, wines  irreproachable ;  nine  to  ten,  billiards ;  ten  to 
eleven,  music  in  the  drawing-room ;  eleven,  '  hot  and 
rebellious  liquors '  delightfully  compounded  into  punches ; 
twelve,  to  bed.  .  .  . 

"  There  are  magnificent  specimens  of  Newfoundland 
dogs  on  the  grounds,  such  animals  as  Landseer  would 
love  to  paint.  One  of  them — Bumble — seems  to  be  the 
favorite  with  Dickens.  They  are  all  named  after  charac- 
ters in  his  works. 

"  Dickens,  at  home,  seems  to  be  perpetually  jolly,  and 
enters  into  the  interest  of  games  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  boy.  Physically  (as  well  as  mentally)  he  is  immensely 
strong,  having  quite  regained  his  wonted  health  and 
strength.  He  is  an  immense  walker,  and  never  seems  to 
be  fatigued.  He  breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock ;  immediate- 
ly afterward  answers  all  the  letters  received  that  morn- 
ing ;  writes  until  one  o'clock ;  lunches,  walks  twelve 
miles  (every  day),  dines  at  six,  and  passes  the  evening 
entertaining  his  numerous  friends." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
Mrs.  Dickens  in  the  foregoing  passage  ;  and  long 
before  its  date  Dickens  had  separated  from  his 
wife  under  circumstances  which  we  shall  now 
state  as  briefly  as  possible. 


XIV. 

DOMESTIC   TROUBLES. 

THE  events  to  be  recorded  in  this  chapter  are 
those  which  the  biographer  of  Dickens  must  enter 
upon  with  most  reluctance  ;  but  Dickens  himself 
was  at  no  time  very  reticent  regarding  them,  and, 
now  that  Mrs.  Dickens  is  dead,*  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient reason  why  we  should  imitate  Mr.  Forster's 
diplomatic  reserve  regarding  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  facts,  mainly 
in  the  shape  in  which  Dickens  (and  apparently 
Mrs.  Dickens)  authorized  them  to  be  stated. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  those  who 
were  able  to  read  between  the  lines  of  "David 
Copperfield  "  found  in  it  much  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  certain  external  facts  of  the  author's 
past  life.  In  truth,  the  then  present  state  of  his 
mind  was  reflected  only  too  accurately  in  that 

*  She  died  in  1879. 
13 
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"  vague  unhappy  loss  or  want  of  something  "  with 
which  Copperfield  was  so  persistently  haunted, 
and  in  Copperfield's  ponderings  upon  Mrs.  Strong's 
remark  that  "  there  can  be  no  disparity  in  mar- 
riage like  unsuitability  of  mind  and  purpose." 
Unfortunately,  the  situation  could  not  be  dealt 
with  so  successfully  in  fact  as  in  fiction. 

It  would  be  easy  to  piece  together  from  dif- 
ferent sources  numerous  facts  and  inferences  bear- 
ing upon  the  matter  ;  but  the  whole  difficulty  is 
explained  with  such  painful  frankness  and  luci- 
dity in  the  letter  which  we  shall  quote  presently 
from  Dickens  to  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  (his  agent  for 
the  public  Readings  upon  which  he  had  now  deter- 
mined), that  nothing  further  need  be  said  than 
that  the  step  was  not  taken  hastily  or  in  any  sud- 
den exasperation  of  feeling.  The  restless  wan- 
derings to  and  fro  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
characterizing  the  years  from  1852  to  1857  (and 
many  others  of  less  importance  which  we  have 
not  had  the  space  to  mention)  were  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dickens  to  escape 
from  a  situation  which  he  felt  to  be  intolerable, 
"to  get  by  some  means  at  some  change  that 
should  make  existence  easier."  The  attempt 
failed,  as  such  attempts  to  deal  with  internal 
maladies  by  purely  external  remedies  must  fail ; 
and,  unhappily  for  Dickens,  he  possessed  no  "  city 
of  the  mind  "  to  which  he  could  turn  for  conso- 
lation and  assistance.  The  surgical  treatment 
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which  was  at  length  resorted  to  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  and  desired  by  Mrs.  Dickens  her- 
self. Dickens  refused  for  a  long  time  to  enter- 
tain the  suggestion,  feeling  that  that  which  had 
been  borne  so  long  should  be  borne  to  the  end  ; 
but  before  committing  himself  to  those  exhausting 
public  Readings  that  had  now  been  decided  upon, 
he  felt  that  his  home  difficulties  must  be  adjusted^ 
and  in  May,  1858,  he  and  Mrs.  Dickens  severed 
by  mutual  consent  a  tie  that  was  never  afterward 
reunited. 

With  this  much  of  explanation  we  will  now 
introduce  the  letter  which  Dickens  wrote  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith,  accompanying  it  with  a  note  in 
which  he  said  :  "  You  have  not  only  my  full  per- 
mission to  show  this,  but  I  beg  you  to  show  it  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  do  me  right,  or  to  any  one 
who  may  have  been  misled  into  doing  me  wrong  "  : 

"LONDON.  W.  E.,  TAVISTOCK  HOUSE,  TAVISTOCK  SQUAEE, 
Tuesday,  May  25, 1858. 

"  To  AETHUE  SMITH,  ESQ.  :  Mrs.  Dickens  and  I  have 
lived  unhappily  together  for  many  years.  Hardly  any 
one  who  has  known  us  intimately  can  fail  to  have  known 
that  we  are,  in  all  respects  of  character  and  temper- 
ament, wonderfully  unsuited  to  each  other.  I  suppose 
that  no  two  people,  not  vicious  in  themselves,  ever  were 
joined  together  who  had  a  greater  difficulty  in  under- 
standing each  other,  or  who  had  less  in  common.  An 
attached  woman  servant  (more  friend  to  "both  of  us  than 
a  servant),  who  lived  with  us  sixteen  years,  and  is  now 
married,  and  who  was  and  still  is  in  Mrs.  Dickens's  con- 
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fidence  and  mine,  who  had  the  closest  familiar  experience 
of  this  unhappiness  in  London,  in  the  country,  in  France, 
in  Italy,  wherever  we  have  been,  year  after,  month  after 
month,  week  after  week,  day  after  day,  will  bear  testi- 
mony to  this. 

Nothing  has,  on  many  occasions,  stood  between  us 
and  a  separation  but  Mrs.  Dickens's  sister,  Georgina 
Hogarth.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  she  has  devoted  her- 
self to  our  house  and  our  children.  She  has  been  their 
playmate,  nurse,  instructress,  friend,  protectress,  adviser, 
companion.  In  the  manly  consideration  toward  Mrs. 
Dickens  which  I  owe  to  my  wife,  I  will  only  remark  of 
her  that  the  peculiarity  of  her  character  has  thrown  all 
the  children  on  some  one  else.  I  do  not  know — I  can 
not  by  any  stretch  of  fancy  imagine — what  would  have 
become  of  them  but  for  this  aunt,  who  has  grown  up 
with  them,  to  whom  they  are  devoted,  and  who  has  sac- 
rificed the  best  part  of  her  youth  and  life  to  them. 

"  She  has  remonstrated,  reasoned,  suffered,  and  toiled, 
and  come  again  to  prevent  a  separation  between  Mrs. 
Dickens  and  me.  Mrs.  Dickens  has  often  expressed  to 
her  her  sense  of  her  affectionate  care  and  devotion  in 
the  house — never  more  strongly  than  within  the  last 
twelve  months. 

"  For  some  years  past  Mrs.  Dickens  'has  been  in  the 
habit  of  representing  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  go  away  and  live  apart;  that  her  always  increas- 
ing estrangement  was  due  to  a  mental  disorder  under 
which  she  sometimes  labors ;  more,  that  she  felt  herself 
unfit  for  the  life  she  had  to  lead,  as  my  wife,  and  that 
she  would  be  better  far  away.  I  have  uniformly  .replied 
that  she  must  bear  our  misfortune,  and  fight  the  fight 
out  to  the  end ;  that  the  children  were  the  first  consider- 
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ation ;  and  that  I  feared  they  must  bind  us  together  in 
'  appearance.' 

"  At  length,  within  these  three  weeks,  it  was  suggest- 
ed to  me  by  Forster  that,  even  for  their  sakes,  it  would 
be  better  to  reconstruct  and  rearrange  their  unhappy 
home.  I  empowered  him  to  treat  with  Mrs.  Dickens,  as 
the  friend  of  both  of  us  for  one-and-twenty  years.  Mrs. 
Dickens  wished  to  add,  on  her  part,  Mark  Lemon,  and 
did  so.  On  Saturday  last  Lemon  wrote  to  Forster  that 
Mrs.  Dickens  *  gratefully  and  thankfully  accepted '  the 
terms  I  proposed  to  her.  Of  the  pecuniary  part  of  them, 
I  will  only  say  that  I  believe  they  are  as  generous  as  if 
Mrs.  Dickens  were  a  lady  of  distinction,  and  I  a  man  of 
fortune.  The  remaining  parts  of  them  are  easily  de- 
scribed— my  eldest  boy  to  live  with  Mrs.  Dickens  and 
to  take  care  of  her ;  my  eldest  girl  to  keep  my  house, 
both  my  girls  and  all  my  children,  but  the  eldest  son,  to 
live  with  me  in  the  continued  companionship  of  their 
Aunt  Georgina,  for  whom  they  have  all  the  tenderest 
affection  that  I  have  ever  seen  among  young  people,  and 
who  has  a  higher  claim  (as  I  have  often  declared  for 
many  years)  upon  my  affection,  respect,  and  gratitude 
than  anybody  in  this  world. 

"  I  hope  that  no  one  who  may  become  acquainted 
•with  what  I  write  here  can  possibly  be  so  cruel  and  un- 
just as  to  put  any  misconstruction  on  our  separation,  so 
far.  My  elder  children  all  understand  it  perfectly,  and 
all  accept  it  as  inevitable. 

"There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  concealmeut 
among  us.  My  eldest  son  and  I  are  one  as  to  it  all. 

"  Two  wicked  persons,  who  should  have  spoken  very 
differently  of  me,  in  consideration  of  earnest  respect  and 
gratitude,  have  (as  I  am  told,  and,  indeed,  to  my  person- 
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al  knowledge)  coupled  with  this  separation  the  name  of 
a  young  lady  for  whom  I  have  a  great  attachment  and 
regard.  I  will  not  repeat  her  name — I  honor  it  too 
much.  TJpon  my  soul  and  honor,  there  is  not- on  this 
earth  a  more  virtuous  and  spotless  creature  than  that 
young  lady.  I  know  her  to  be  innocent  and  pure,  and 
as  good  as  my  own  dear  daughters. 

"  Further,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Dickens,  having 
received  this  assurance  from  me,  must  now  believe  it  in 
the  respect  I  know  her  to  have  for  me,  and  in  the  per- 
fect confidence  I  know  her  in  her  better  moments  to  re- 
pose in  my  truthfulness. 

"  On  this  head,  again,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
or  concealment  between  my  children  and  me.  All  is 
open  and  plain  among  us,  as  though  we  were  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  are  perfectly  certain  that  I  would  not 
deceive  them,  and  the  confidence  among  us  is  without  a 
fear.  0.  D." 

Dickens  always  declared  that  this  was  intend- 
ed as  a  confidential  letter,  to  be  shown  only  to  a 
few  interested  persons  ;  but  the  latitude  allowed 
Mr.  Smith  was  large,  and  he  so  interpreted  the 
author's  intention  that  the  letter  speedily  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers  ;  and,  in  reply  to 
some  comments  which  it  provoked,  Dickens  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  publish  the  following  card 
in  "Household  Words"  (number  for  June  12, 

1858)  : 

"  PERSONAL. 

"  Three-and-twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  entered 
on  my  present  relations  with  the  public.  They  began 
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when  I  was  so  young,  that  I  find  them  to  have  existed 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"Through  all  that  time  I  have  tried  to  be  as  faithful 
to  the  public  as  they  have  been  to  me.  It  was  my  duty 
never  to  trifle  with  them,  or  deceive  them,  or  presume 
upon  their  favor,  or  do  anything  with  it  but  work  hard 
to  justify  it.  I  have  always  endeavored  to  discharge 
that  duty. 

"My  conspicuous  position  has  often  made  me  the 
subject  of  fabulous  stories  and  unaccountable  statements. 
Occasionally  such  things  have  chafed  me,  or  even  wound- 
ed me ;  but  I  have  always  accepted  them  as  the  shadows 
inseparable  from  the  light  of  my  notoriety  and  success. 
I  have  never  obtruded  any  such  personal  uneasiness  of 
mine  upon  the  generous  aggregate  of  my  audience. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and,  I  believe,  for  the 
last,  I  now  deviate  from  the  principle  I  have  so  long  ob- 
served, by  presenting  myself  in  my  own  journal  in  my 
own  private  character,  and  entreating  all  my  brethren 
(as  they  deem  that  they  have  reason  to  think  well  of  me, 
and  to  know  that  I  am  a  man  who  has  ever  been  unaf- 
fectedly true  to  our  common  calling)  to  lend  their  aid  to 
the  dissemination  of  my  present  words. 

"  Some  domestic  trouble  of  mine,  of  long  standing, 
on  which  I  will  make  no  further  remark  than  that  it 
claims  to  be  respected,  as  being  .of  a  sacredly  private  na- 
ture, has  lately  been  brought  to  an  arrangement,  which 
involves  no  anger  or  ill-will  of  any  kind,  and  the  whole 
origin ,  progress,  and  surrounding  circumstances  of  which 
have  been,  throughout,  within  the  knowledge  of  my 
children.  It  is  amicably  composed,  and  its  details  have 
now  but  to  be  forgotten  by  those  concerned  in  it. 

"By  some  means,  arising  out  of  wickedness,  or  out  of 
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folly,  or  out  of  inconceivable  wild  chance,  or  out  of  all 
three,this  trouble  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  misrep- 
resentations, most  grossly  false,  most  monstrous,  and  most 
cruel — involving,  not  only  me,  but  innocent  persons  dear 
to  my  heart,  and  innocent  persons  of  whom  I  have  no 
knowledge,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  existence — and  BO 
widely  spread,  that  I  doubt  if  one  reader  in  a  thousand 
will  peruse  these  lines,  by  whom  some  touch  of  the 
breath  of  these  slanderers  will  not  have  passed  like  an 
unwholesome  air. 

*'  Those  who  know  me  and  my  nature  need  no  as- 
surance under  my  hand  that  such  calumnies  are  as  irrec- 
oncilable with  me,  as  they  are,  in  their  frantic  incohe- 
rence, with  one  another.  But  there  is  a  great  multitude 
who  know  me  through  my  writings,  and  who  do  not 
know  me  otherwise*;  and  I  can  not  bear  that  one  of  them 
should  be  left  in  doubt,  or  hazard  of  doubt,  through 
my  poorly  shrinking  from  taking  the  unusual  means  to 
which  I  now  resort  of  circulating  the  truth. 

"  I  most  solemnly  declare,  then — and  this  I  do,  both  in 
my  own  name  and  in  my  wife's  name — that  all  the  lately 
whispered  rumors  touching  the  trouble  at  which  I  have 
glanced  are  abominably  false.  And  that  whosoever  re- 
peats one  of  them,  after  this  denial,  will  lie  as  willfully 
and  as  foully  as  it  is  possible  for  any  false  witness  to  lie, 
before  heaven  and  earth. 

"  CHAELES  DICKENS." 

The  publicity  thus  given  to  a  private  quarrel 
was  certainly  bad  enough. ;  but  unfortunately  the 
matter  did  not  end  even  here.  Dickens  resented 
the  failure  of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Bradbury 
&  Evans,  to  insert  his  card  in  "  Punch,"  and  de- 
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termined  to  break  off  his  connection  with  them. 
In  the  November  following  the  publication  of 
his  "  Personal "  statement  he  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors  of  "Household  Words" 
— he  holding  five-eighths  of  the  property,  and 
having  control  over  another  eighth.  A  literary 
friend  who  represented  him  at  this  meeting 
moved  in  his  behalf  a  resolution  to  dissolve  the 
partnership  and  discontinue  the  work  on  May  28, 
1859.  Dickens  having  made  public  announce- 
ment of  his  intention  to  discontinue  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Household  Words,"  and  also  advertised 
its  successor,  "All  the  Year  Round,"  Bradbury 
&  Evans  had,  as  they  said,  "recourse  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain  him  from  such  pro- 
ceedings, thereby  injuring  a  valuable  property  in 
which  others  besides  himself  were  interested." 
The  Court  ordered  the  concern  to  be  wound  up  ; 
and  the  sale  accordingly  took  place  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1859,  when,  after  a  spirited  contest,  the 
property  was  knocked  down  to  Dickens  (repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Arthur  Smith)  for  £3,550.  Messrs. 
Bradbury  &  Evans  thereupon  started  "Once  a 
Week  "  in  futile  opposition  to  Dickens's  new 
periodical,  which  the  latter  now  published  on  his 
own  account. 

The  first  number  of  "All  the  Year  Round" 
was  issued  on  the  30th  of  April,  1859,  a  month 
before  the  close  of  its  predecessor  ;  and  contained 
the  beginning  of  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  which 
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ran  until  the  26th  of  November  following.  This 
story  was  followed  by  "  Great  Expectations," 
which  began  in  the  number  dated  1st  December, 
1860,  and  ended  on  the  3d  of  August,  1861. 
Dickens  also  contributed  to  "  All  the  Year 
Round  "  the  series  of  papers  bearing  the  title  of 
"The  Uncommercial  Traveler,"  and  the  shorter 
series  called  "  New  Uncommercial  Samples." 


XV. 

PUBLIC   READINGS. 

THE  earlier  steps  in  that  path  which,  begin- 
ning with  occasional  readings  to  the  small  circle 
of  his  family  and  intimate  friends,  brought  Dick- 
ens at  last  face  to  face  with  the  great  public,  as 
the  interpreter  of  his  own  works,  have  already 
been  recorded.  Like  many  another  author,  he 
was  accustomed  from  the  very  first  to  try  the 
effect  of  what  he  had  created  upon  a  sympathetic 
and  appreciative  listener ;  and  many  references 
are  made  in  his  earlier  letters  to  the  "  prodigious  " 
and  "uproarious"  nature  of  these  effects.  For 
one,  who,  like  Dickens,  craved  sympathy  in  his 
pleasures  as  well  as  in  his  pursuits,  the  novelty  of 
the  excitement  thus  obtained  was  sure  to  possess 
a  peculiar  fascination  ;  and  from  that  memorable 
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evening  in  December,  1844,  when  he  read  the 
just-completed  "Chimes"  to  a  "select  few"  at 
Forster's  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  Readings  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fixed.  Dickens  being  what  he  was, 
the  first  public  readings  at  Birmingham,  though 
not  coming  until  ten  years  afterward,  were  an 
inevitable  result  ;  and  the  wonderful  success 
achieved  by  these  readings  rendered  it  impossible 
that  they  should  remain  an  isolated  experiment. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  immediately  over- 
whelmed with  applications  for  similar  assistance 
elsewhere  ;  and  to  such  demands  thus  urged  Dick- 
ens was  at  all  times  only  too  ready  to  respond. 
Every  year  after  1853  witnessed  some  of  those 
readings  for  charitable  purposes,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  ;  and  these  in  turn  led  natu- 
rally and  logically  to  the  regular  professional 
readings  in  his  own  behalf. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  in  tracing 
the  pedigree  of  the  public  Readings,  to  confine 
our  attention  to  the  readings  that  had  preceded 
them.  They  were  the  legitimate  offspring  as 
well  of  those  amateur  theatrical  performances 
which  had  absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  Dickens's 
energies  during  the  preceding  ten  years  ;  and 
they  were  themselves,  as  Mr.  Kent  has  well  said, 
"  in  all  save  costume  and  general  mise  en  scene, 
from  first  to  last  essentially  and  intensely  dramatic 
representations."  They  were,  in  truth,  plays  in 
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which  Dickens  not  only  furnished  the  drama,  but 
supplied  in  himself  the  whole  corps  of  dramatis 
personce;  and  furnishing,  as  they  did,  an  oppor- 
tune vent  for  the  tastes  and  love  of  excitement 
which  the  theatrical  performances  had  stimulated, 
and  for  the  restlessness  produced  by  the  unhappy 
domestic  circumstances  we  have  recounted,  he 
flung  himself  into  them,  when  once  the  resolution 
was  taken,  with  even  more  than  his  customary 
energy  and  vigor. 

Almost  from  the  moment  when  the  enormous 
popularity  and  success  of  the  charitable  readings 
revealed  the  possibilities  of  such  an  enterprise, 
Dickens  entertained  the  idea  of  including  them 
among  the  regular  professional  avocations  which 
might  be  resorted  to  in  the  intervals  between  his 
more  arduous  labors  as  novelist ;  but  Mr.  Forster 
and  other  friends  interposed  the  objection  that 
any  kind  of  paid  public  exhibitions  of  himself 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  literature.  Now, 
the  "  dignity  of  literature "  was  a  subject  which 
always  lay  yery  near  to  Dickens's  heart,  and  though 
he  did  not  accept  their  arguments,  he  so  far  ac- 
quiesced in  their  conclusion  as  to  refuse  all  com- 
pensation, even  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  him, 
in  giving  the  charitable  readings  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  At  length  the  demands  upon 
him  in  this  regard  became  so  incessant  and  bur- 
densome that  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity,  as 
he  himself  said,  of  either  giving  up  the  readings 
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altogether,  or  of  coming  to  the  determination  to 
adopt  them  as  one  of  his  recognized  occupations. 
Just  at  the  time  when  this  conviction  had  forced 
itself  upon  him,  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
readings  (that  given  in  London  for  the  benefit  of 
Douglas  Jerrold's  family)  happened  to  coincide 
with  an  urgent  need  of  ready  money  for  the  im- 
provements at  Gad's  Hill  ;  and,  the  mental  rest- 
lessness of  which  we  have  spoken  being  then  also 
at  its  height,  Dickens  determined  to  act  on  his 
own  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  take  what  he 
called  "  the  plunge."  Summoning  to  his  aid  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith,  of  whose  organizing  and  business 
ability  he  had  conceived  a  high  opinion,  he  ar- 
ranged and  announced  a  series  of  paid  Public 
Readings  to  extend  over  three  months,  and  to  in- 
clude London  and  the  chief  provincial  cities. 

The  step  thus  taken,  we  may  pause  to  remark, 
was  a  most  momentous  one,  and  had  issues  which 
Dickens  himself  could  hardly  have  anticipated  at 
the  time.  His  design  at  the  beginning  was  only 
to  resort  to  the  Readings  now  and  then  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  regular  work  as  author  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  proved  so  fascinating  and  ex- 
acting that  the  history  of  the  Readings  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  history  of  the  remaining  years 
of  Dickens's  life.  When  the  last  one  was  given, 
but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  they  had  reached 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  423  altogether. 

It  was  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  on  the 
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evening  of  Thursday,  the  29th  of  April,  1858,  that 
Charles  Dickens  made  his  first  appearance  in  his 
professional  character  as  a  public  Reader.  The 
piece  selected  for  the  occasion  was  "  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,"  and  the  author  prefaced  it  with  a 
brief  address,  in  which  he  explained  to  his  hear- 
ers the  relation  in  which  they  would  thenceforth 
stand  toward  each  other.  He  said  : 

"LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, — It  may,  perhaps,  be 
known  to  you  that,  for  a  few  years  past,  I  have  been  ac- 
customed occasionally  to  read  some  of  my  shorter  books 
to  various  audiences,  in  aid  of  a  variety  of  good  objects, 
and  at  some  charge  to  myself  both  in  time  and  money. 
It  having  at  length  become  impossible  in  any  reason  to 
comply  with  these  always  accumulating  demands,  I  have 
had  definitely  to  choose  between  now  and  then  reading 
on  my  own  account  as  one  of  my  recognized  occupations 
or  not  reading  at  all.  I  have  had  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  on  the  former  course. 

"  The  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  it — besides  the  con- 
sideration that  it  necessitates  no  departure  whatever  from 
the  chosen  pursuits  of  my  life — are  threefold.  Firstly, 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  can  involve  no  compromise 
of  the  credit  and  independence  of  literature.  Secondly, 
I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  in  these  times  what- 
ever brings  a  public  man  and  his  public  face  to  face,  on 
terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  is  a  good  thing. 
Thirdly,  I  have  had  a  pretty  large  experience  of  the  in- 
terest my  hearers  are  so  generous  as  to  take  in  these  oc- 
casions, and  of  the  delight  they  give  to  me,  as  a  tried 
means  of  strengthening  these  relations,  I  may  almost  say 
of  personal  friendship,  which  it  is  my  great  privilege  and 
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pride,  as  it  is  my  great  responsibility,  to  hold  with  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  will  never  hear  my  voice  or  see 
my  face. 

"Thus  it  is  that  I  come,  quite  naturally,  to  be  here 
among  you  at  this  time.  And  thus  it  is  that  I  proceed 
to  read  this  little  book,  quite  as  composedly  as  I  might 
proceed  to  write  it,  or  to  publish  it  in  any  other  way." 

An  immense  audience  had  assembled  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  success  was  unmistakable  and 
conclusive,  not  only  in  its  commercial  aspect,  but 
as  a  source  of  artistic  gratification  alike  to  himself 
and  to  his  hearers.  This  opening  series  in  London 
comprised  sixteen  readings,  the  first  being  given 
as  above  stated  and  the  last  on  the  22d  of  July. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  course,  Dick- 
ens started  with  Mr.  Smith  on  a  great  provincial 
tour,  which  comprised  eighty-seven  readings  in 
the  principal  cities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, the  first  taking  place  on  the  2d  of  August, 
at  Clifton,  and  the  last  on  the  13th  of  November, 
at  Brighton. 

The  subjects  of  the  readings  on  this  first  circuit 
were  the  "  Christmas  Carol,"  the  "  Chimes,"  the 
"  Trial  Scene  in  Pickwick,"  the  "  Story  of  Little 
Paul  Dombey,"  "  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn," 
the  "Poor  Traveller,"  and  "Mrs.  Gamp."  Of 
these  the  most  successful  then,  as  in  fact  they  re- 
mained to  the  end,  were  the  Carol,  the  Pickwick 
scene,  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  Dombey. 

The  places  visited  in  Scotland  on  this   tour 
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were  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and 
Dundee  ;  those  in  Ireland  comprised  Dublin  and 
Belfast,  Cork  and  Limerick.  A  few  extracts  from 
Dickens's  letters  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  success  achieved  then  and  always.  Writing 
to  Mr.  Forster  from  London,  October  10th,  he 
says  : 

"  As  to  the  truth  of  the  readings,  I  can  not  tell  you 
what  the  demonstrations  of  personal  regard  and  respect 
are  ;  how  the  densest  and  most  uncomfortably-packed 
crowd  will  be  hushed  in  an  instant  when  I  show  my  face ; 
how  the  youth  of  colleges,  and  the  old  men  of  business 
in  the  town,  seem  equally  unable  to  get  near  enough  to 
me  when  they  cheer  me  away  at  night ;  how  common 
people  and  gentlefolks  will  stop  me  in  the  streets  and 
say :  'Mr.  Dickens,  will  you  let  me  touch  the  hand  that 
has  filled  my  home  with  so  many  friends  ? '  And  if  you 
saw  the  mothers,  and  fathers,  and  sisters,  and  brothers 
in  mourning,  who  invariably  come  to  'Little  Doinbey,' 
and  if  you  studied  the  wonderful  expression  of  comfort 
and  reliance  with  which  they  hang  about  me,  as  if  I  had 
been  with  them,  all  kindness  and  delicacy,  at  their  own 
little  death-bed,  you  would  think  it  one  of  the  strangest 
things  in  the  world. 

"  As  to  the  mere  effect,  of  course  I  don't  go  on  doing 
the  thing  so  often  without  carefully  observing  myself  and 
the  people  too  in  every  little  thing,  and  without  (in  con- 
sequence) greatly  improving  in  it. 

"  At  Aberdeen  we  were  crammed  to  the  street  twice 
in  one  day.  At  Perth  (where  I  thought,  when  I  arrived, 
there  literally  could  be  nobody  to  come)  the  nobility 
came  posting  in  from  thirty  miles  round,  and  the  whole 
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town  came,  and  filled  an  immense  hall.  As  to  the  effect, 
if  you  had  seen  them  after  Lilian  died,  in  *  The  Chimes,' 
or  when  Scrooge  woke  and  talked  to  the  boy  outside  the 
window,  I  doubt  if  you  would  ever  have  forgotten  it. 
And  at  the  end  of  l  Dombey,'  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the 
cold  light  of  day,  they  all  got  up,  after  a  short  pause,  gentle 
and  simple,  and  thundered  and  waved  their  hats  with 
that  astonishing  heartiness  and  fondness  for  me,  that  for 
the  first  time  in  all  my  public  career  they  took  me  com- 
pletely off  my  legs,  and  I  saw  the  whole  eighteen  hun- 
dred of  them  reel  on  one  side  as  if  a  shock  from  without 
had  shaken  the  hall." 

(To  Miss  Dickens,  from  Plymouth,  August  7th.) — 
"The  closing  night  at  Plymouth  was  a  very  great  scene, 
and  the  morning  there  was  exceedingly  good  too.  You 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  at  Clifton  last  night  a  torrent 
of  five  hundred  shillings  bore  Arthur  away,  pounded  him 
against  the  wall,  flowed  on  to  the  seats  over  his  body, 
scratched  him,  and  damaged  his  best  dress  suit.  All  to 
his  unspeakable  joy." 

(To  Miss  Dickens,  from  Belfast,  August  28th.) — 
"  When  I  went  down  to  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin  on  Thurs- 
day night,  I  said  to  Arthur,  who  came  rushing  at  me, 
'  You  needn't  tell  me.  I  know  all  about  it.'  The  mo- 
ment I  had  come  out  of  the  door  of  the  hotel  (a  mile 
off)  I  had  come  against  the  stream  of  people  turned 
away.  I  had  struggled  against  it  to  the  room.  There  the 
crowd  in  all  the  lobbies  and  passages  was  so  great  that 
I  had  difficulty  in  getting  in.  They  had  broken  all  the 
glass  in  the  pay-boxes.  They  had  offered  frantic  prices 
for  stalls.  Eleven  bank-notes  were  thrust  into  that  pay- 
box (Arthur  saw  them)  at  one  time  for  eleven  stalls. 
Our  men  were  flattened  against  walls  and  squeezed 
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against  beams.  Ladies  stood  all  night  with  their  chins 
against  my  platform.  Other  ladies  sat  all  night  upon  my 
steps.  You  never  saw  such  a  sight.  And  the  reading 
went  tremendously !  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
troubled  ourselves  to  go  anywhere  else  in  Ireland.  We 
turned  away  people  enough  to  make  immense  houses  for 
a  week. 

"We  arrived  here  yesterday  at  two.  The  room  will 
not  hold  more  than  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds.  The 
same  scene  was  repeated,  with  the  additional  feature  that 
the  people  are  much  rougher  here  than  in  Dublin,  and 
that  there  was  a  very  great  uproar  at  the  opening  of  the 
doors,  which,  the  police  in  attendance  being  quite  inef- 
ficient and  only  looking  on,  it  was  impossible  to  check. 
Arthur  was  in  the  deepest  misery  because  shillings  got 
into  stalls,  and  half-crowns  got  into  shillings,  and  stalls 
got  nowhere,  and  there  was  immense  confusion.  It 
ceased,  however,  the  moment  I  showed  myself;  and  all 
went  most  brilliantly  in  spite  of  a  great  piece  of  the  cor- 
nice of  the  ceiling  falling  with  a  great  crash  within  four  or 
five  inches  of  the  head  of  a  young  lady  on  my  platform 
(I  was  obliged  to  have  people  there),  and  in  spite  of  my 
gas  suddenly  going  out  at  the  time  of  the  game  of  for- 
feits at  Scrooge's  nephew's,  through  some  Belfastian  gen- 
tleman accidentally  treading  on  the  flexible  pipe,  and 
needing  to  be  relighted." 

(To  Miss  Hogarth,  from  Dublin,  August  29fh.) — 
"The  success  at  Belfast  has  been  equal  to  the  success 
here.  Enormous !  We  turned  away  half  the  town.  I 
think  them  a  better  audience,  on  the  whole,  than  Dublin ; 
and  the  personal  affection  there  was  something  over- 
whelming. I  wish  you  and  the  dear  girls  could  have 
seen  the  people  look  at  me  in  the  street;  or  heard  them 
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ask  rue,  as  I  hurried  to  the  hotel  after  reading  last  night, 
to  *  do  me  the  honor  to  shake  hands,  Misther  Dickens,  and 
God  bless  you,  sir  ;  not  ounly  for  the  light  you've  heen  to 
me  this  night,  but  for  the  light  you've  been  in  raee  house, 
sir  (and  God  love  your  face),  this  many  a  year.'  Every 
night,  by-the-bye,  since  I  have  been  in  Ireland,  the  ladies 
have  beguiled  John  out  of  the  bouquet  from  my  coat. 
And  yesterday  morning,  as  I  had  showered  the  leaves 
from  my  geranium  in  reading  'Little  Dombey,'  they 
mounted  the  platform,  after  I  was  gone,  and  picked  them 
all  up  as  keepsakes  !  I  have  never  seen  men  go  in  to  cry 
so  undisguisedly  as  they  did  at  that  reading  yesterday 
afternoon.  They  made  no  attempt  to  hide  it,  and  cer- 
tainly cried  more  than  the  women.  As  to  the  '  Boots  ' 
at  night,  and  '  Mrs.  Gamp  '  too,  it  was  just  one  roar  with 
me  and  them  ;  for  they  made  me  laugh  so  that  some- 
times I  could  not  compose  my  face  to  go  on." 

(To  Miss  Hogarth,  from  Scarborough,  September 
llth.)—"  Apropos  of  children,  there  was  one  gentleman 
at  the  'Little  Dombey'  yesterday  morning  who  exhibit- 
ed, or  rather  concealed,  the  profoundest  grief.  After 
crying  a  good  deal  without  holding  it,  he  covered  his  face 
with  both  his  hands,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  back  of 
the  seat  before  him,  and  really  shook  with  emotion.  He 
was  not  in  mourning,  but  I  supposed  him  to  have  lost  some 
child  in  old  time.  There  was  a  remarkably  good  fellow 
of  thirty  or  so,  too,  who  found  something  so  very  ludi- 
crous in  '  Toots,'  that  he  could  not  compose  himself  at 
all,  but  laughed  until  he  sat  wiping  his  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief.  And  when  ho  felt  '  Toots  '  coming  again, 
he  began  to  laugh  and  wipe  his  eyes  afresh,  and  when  he 
came,  he  gave  a  kind  of  cry,  as  if  it  were  too  much  for  him. 
It  was  uncommonly  droll,  and  made  me  laugh  heartily." 
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(To  Miss  Dickens,  from  Leeds,  September  15th.) — 
"Arthur  told  you,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  his  shirt-front 
and  waistcoat  torn  off  last  night  ?  He  was  perfectly  en- 
raptured in  consequence.  Our  men  got  so  knocked 
about  that  he  gave  them  five  shillings  apiece  on  the  spot. 
John  passed  several  minutes  upside  down  against  the 
wall,  with  his  head  among  the  people's  boots.  He 
came  out  of  the  difficulty  in  an  exceedingly  tousled  con- 
dition, and  with  his  face  much  flushed.  For  all  this,  and 
their  being  packed  as  you  may  conceive  they  would  be 
packed,  they  settled  down  the  instant  I  went  in,  and 
never  wavered  in  the  closest  attention  for  an  instant.  It 
was  a  very  high  room,  and  required  a  great  effort." 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  provincial 
tour,  it  was  announced  that  three  Christmas  read- 
ings would  be  given  in  London,  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall.  These  came  off  accordingly  on  December 
24  and  27,  1858,  and  January  6,  1859  ;  and  so 
many  applicants  failed  to  obtain  admission  that 
three  supplementary  readings  were  given  on  the 
evenings  of  the  13th,  20th,  and  28th  of  January. 
After  these,  there  was  an  interval  of  over  two 
years  and  a  half,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
"  Great  Expectations  "  was  appearing  from  week 
to  week  in  "  All  the  Year  Round  " — it  being  a 
judicious  rule  with  Dickens  never  to  engage  in 
any  other  work  while  one  of  his  serial  stories  was 
being  produced.  "  Great  Expectations  "  was  com- 
pleted on  the  3d  of  August,  1861,  and  arrange- 
ments were  entered  upon  almost  at  once  for  an- 
other series  of  readings  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
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Mr!  Headland  having  become  Dickens's  business 
manager  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  which 
occurred  at  this  time.  The  second  tour  began 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1861,  at  Norwich,  in- 
cluded all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  not  vis- 
ited during  the  previous  tour,  and  ended  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1862,  at  Chester,  forty-seven 
readings  having  been  given,  in  all.  London's 
turn  came  then,  and  a  series  of  ten  readings  was 
given  in  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  beginning 
on  the  13th  of  March  and  ending  on  the  27th  of 
June. 

At  the  close  of  October  in  this  year,  Dickens, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  sister-in-law, 
went  to  reside  for  a  couple  of  months  in  Paris  ; 
and  while  there  he  promised  to  give  a  couple  of 
readings  at  the  British  Embassy,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  Charitable  Fund  in  that  capital. 
In  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  he  went  to  Paris 
early  in  January,  1863,  and  the  two  readings 
were  so  brilliantly  successful  that,  by  particular 
desire,  they  were,  a  little  time  afterward,  supple- 
mented by  a  third,  which  was  quite  as  numerously 
attended  as  its  predecessors  had  been.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  until  February,  and,  then  return- 
ing to  London,  began  on  March  2d  a  series  of 
thirteen  readings  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
which  continued  until  June  13th. 

Then  followed  another  interval  of  nearly  three 
years,  during  which  Dickens  wrote  the  last  of  his 
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longer  novels,  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  which  was 
published  in  twenty  monthly  numbers  between 
May,  1864,  and  November,  1865.  Toward  the 
end  of  May  in  this  latter  year,  being  out  of 
health,  and  much  overworked,  Dickens  took  a 
short  holiday  trip  into  France ;  and  on  his  way 
home,  on  the  fatal  9th  of  June,  he  was  in  that 
f rightf ul  railway  accident  at  Staplehurst,  from  the 
effects  of  which  his  nerves  never  wholly  recov- 
ered, though  at  the  time  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  being  unhurt.  The  shocking  scenes  which 
he  witnessed  in  that  disaster  made  an  impression 
upon  him,  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  fully 
realize  ;  but  the  practical  result  was  that  he  never 
afterward  regained  his  accustomed  physical  vigor. 

All  during  the  summer  of  1865  he  was  ailing 
and  feeble.  Nevertheless,  on  receiving  in  the 
autumn  from  the  Messrs.  Chappell,  who  were 
skilled  in  the  organizing  of  public  entertainments, 
overtures  for  another  series  of  readings,  on  very 
liberal  terms  (£50  a  night  besides  expenses),  he 
entered  at  once  into  an  engagement  for  thirty 
nights.  The  Messrs.  Chappell  assumed  all  the 
risk  and  all  the  business  arrangements  ;  and  with 
Mr.  Dolby  as  their  agent  and  his  own  Dickens 
made  all  his  subsequent  reading  tours. 

This  third  series  of  readings  began  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  London,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1866, 
and  ended  there  on  the  12th  of  June,  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  having  been  visited 
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in  the  mean  while.  His  letters  show  that  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  incessant  railroad  traveling  dur- 
ing this  period  told  heavily  upon  Dickens ;  but 
the  desire  to  make  an  adequate  provision  for  his 
large  family  had  now  become  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  he  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the 
physical  labor  which  it  involved.  Half  a  year 
after  the  close  of  the  third  series,  he  entered  into 
another  engagement  with  Messrs.  Chappell  for  a 
fourth  series  of  fifty  nights  (at  £60  a  night); 
which  was  fulfilled  between  the  15th  of  January 
and  the  13th  of  May,  1867,  with  a  success  that 
far  surpassed  even  the  previous  successes  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  fame  of  the  readings  had  speedily  reached 
America,  of  course,  and  his  first  provincial  tour 
had  hardly  begun  when  Dickens  began  to  be  im- 
portuned by  speculators  and  entreated  by  his 
American  friends  to  pay  us  a  second  visit  in  his 
professional  capacity.  For  a  long  time  he  held 
out  in  his  refusal  to  extend  his  travels  so  far  ;  but 
in  the  summer  of  1867  the  assurances  as  to  the 
enormous  monetary  harvest  he  might  expect  to 
reap  overcame  his  resolution,  and  he  sent  over 
Mr.  Dolby  to  prepare  the  field. 

The  American  tour,  however,  deserves  a  chap- 
ter by  itself,  and  the  present  chapter  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  Dickens  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  as 
a  Reader. 
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It  was  naturally  inferred  from  the  announce- 
ment that  Dickens  was  to  read  from  his  own 
works — that  he  would  simply  select  certain  pieces 
or  chapters,  and  read  them  off  in  their  original 
form  ;  and  people  who  did  not  understand  his 
method  were,  often  puzzled  at  the  apparent  liber- 
ties which  he  took  with  the  well-known  text. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  he  bestowed  precisely 
the  same  minute  and  painstaking  care  upon  the 
preparation  of  his  readings  that  he  had  already 
bestowed  upon  the  writings  on  which  they  were 
based.  "Virtually,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  "the  frag- 
mentary portions  thus  taken  from  his  larger  works 
were  rewritten  by  him,  with  countless  elisions 
and  eliminations  after  having  been  selected.  Re- 
printed in  their  new  shape,  each  as  '  A  Reading,' 
they  were  then  touched  and  retouched  by  the 
author,  pen  in  hand,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
succession  of  revisions,  the  pages  came  to  be  cob- 
webbed  over  with  a  wonderfully  intricate  net- 
work of  blots  and  lines  in  the  way  of  correction 
or  of  obliteration.  Several  of  the  leaves  in  this 
way,  what  with  the  black  letter-press  on  the  white 
paper,  being  scored  out  or  interwoven  with  a 
tracery  in  red  ink  and  blue  ink  alternately,  pre- 
sent to  view  a  curiously  parti-colored  or  tesselated 
appearance." 

Great,  moreover,  as  were  the  thought  and  care 
lavished  upon  the  composition  of  the  readings, 
even  more,  perhaps,  were  bestowed  upon  the  man- 
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ner  of  their  delivery  ;  and  those  tones  and  expres- 
sions and  attitudes  which  were  apparently  the 
natural  and  unpremeditated  accompaniments  of 
the  words,  were  in  truth  the  result  of  a  scarcely 
credible  amount  of  study  and  practice.  In  illus- 
tration and  confirmation  of  this,  Mr.  Kent  relates 
an  anecdote  of  a  purely  experimental  reading  of 
"  Doctor  Marigold,"  which  came  off  privately  at 
Dickens's  residence  on  the  evening  of  March  18, 
1866,  before  a  small  circle  which,  besides  his  fam- 
ily, comprised  Robert  Browning,  Wilkie  Collins, 
John  Forster,  Charles  Fechter,  and  Mr.  Kent. 
Even  in  private  Dickens  had  never  read  "  Doctor 
Marigold  "  until  that  evening  ;  and  the  auditors 
were  naturally  surprised  at  hearing  a  reading  as 
finished  and  effective  and  forcible  as  any  he  had 
ever  given.  "Everything  was  explained,  how- 
ever," says  Mr.  Kent,  "by  a  half -whispered  re- 
mark, made  to  the  present  writer  in  passing,  by 
the  novelist — made  by  him  half  weariedly,  yet 
half  laughingly:  l  There!  if  I  have  gone  through 
that  already  to  myself  once,  I  have  gone  through 
it  two — hundred — times  ! '  " 

So  constant  and  tireless  was  he  in  perfecting 
his  renditions  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
same  piece  was  never  read  twice  exactly  alike. 
Incessantly  watching  himself  and  his  audiences, 
every  possible  improvement  that  suggested  itself 
was  carefully  noted  ;  and,  in  that  sense,  he  was 
always  engaged  in  studying  his  parts.  When  his 
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third  series  of  readings  had  been  arranged  for, 
feeling  that  his  attention  could  be  better  utilized 
than  in  concentrating  it  upon  the  book,  he  actual- 
ly committed  to  memory  the  entire  series  of  read- 
ings ! 

J^or  did  the  pains  which  he  took  to  insure 
entire  succcess  end  even  here.  "Announced  to 
read,  for  instance,  for  the  first  time  in  some  town 
he  had  never  visited  for  that  purpose,  or  in  some 
building  in  which  his  voice  had  never  before  been 
raised,  he  would  go  down  to  the  empty  hall  long 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  reading,  to  take 
the  bearings,  as  he  would  say,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  place  beforehand." 
And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  made  it  an  invari- 
able rule  to  read  carefully  over  in  the  afternoon 
whatever  pieces  he  was  to  read  in  the  evening. 

The  hold  which  his  Readings  took  upon  Dick- 
ens was  gradual.  They  began,  as  we  have  seen, 
as  a  charity  and  as  an  amusement.  But  his  tem- 
perament was  sure  to  turn  any  artistic  amusement 
into  a  labor — into  struggle  for  excellence.  The 
two  hours'  reading,  which  at  first  was  little  more 
than  highly  animated  and  picturesque  elocution, 
got  gradually  built  up  into  a  difficult  and  compli- 
cated part  ;  each  line  and  look  and  posture  labor- 
iously yet  lovingly  studied  ;  and  the  whole  consti- 
tuting an  ingenious  and  highly  elaborated  histri- 
onic performance. 
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XVI. 

SECOND   VISIT   TO    AMERICA. 

IT  has  already  been  mentioned  that  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  professional  readings  Dick- 
ens had  been  overwhelmed  with  offers  and  en- 
treaties to  give  a  series  of  readings  in  the  United 
States.  Though  declined  at  the  time,  the  offers 
were  constantly  renewed,  and,  though  Dickens 
really  dreaded  the  idea  of  extending  his  travels  so 
far,  his  resolution  was  at  length  shaken.  Imme- 
diately following  the  completion  of  his  fourth 
series  of  readings  came  an  offer  from  Mr.  James 
T.  Fields  and  other  American  friends  to  deposit 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  a  London  bank  as  a  guar- 
antee fund  ;  and,  without  committing  himself 
even  then,  Dickens  yielded  so  far  as  to  send  over 
Mr.  Dolby  as  his  agent  to  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  proposed  field  of  operations.  Mr.  Dol- 
by's report  was  so  very  favorable  that,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  return,  Dickens  drew  up  a  brief 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  visit, 
which  he  entitled  "  The  Case  in  a  Nutshell,"  and 
from  which  it  appeared  that  he  might  reckon 
upon  a  net  profit  on  eighty  readings,  after  the 
payment  of  all  expenses,  of  fifteen  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.  It  was  evident  from  the  tenor 
of  this  statement  that  Dickens  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  to  come,  and,  having  further  deter- 
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mined  to  make  the  experiment  on  his  own  account, 
he  employed  Mr.  Dolby  as  his  business  manager, 
and  again  dispatched  him  across  the  Atlantic  to 
arrange  all  the  details  in  advance  of  his  own  ar- 
rival. 

This  was  in  October,  1867,  and  Dickens  had 
fixed  upon  the  9th  of  November  as  the  date  of 
his  departure  from  England.  In  the  interval,  on 
the  2d  of  November,  a  great  farewell  banquet 
was  given  in  his  honor  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  with 
Lord  Lytton  in  the  chair  ;  and,  in  the  speech 
which  he  made  on  that  occasion,  Dickens  gave 
eloquent  expression  to  the  feelings  with  which  he 
was  embarking  upon  his  second  visit  to  America  : 

"  Since  I  was  there  before,"  he  said,  "  a  vast,  entirely 
new  generation  has  arisen  in  the  United  States.  Since  I 
was  there  before,  most  of  the  best  known  of  ray  books 
have  been  written  and  published.  The  new  generation 
and  the  books  have  come  together  and  have  kept  to- 
getber,  until  at  last  numbers  of  those  who  have  so  wide- 
ly and  constantly  read  me,  naturally  desiring  a  little 
variety  in  the  relations  between  us,  have  expressed  a 
strong  wish  that  I  should  read  myself.  This  wish  at  last 
conveyed  to  me,  through  public  channels  and  business 
channels,  has  gradually  become  enforced  by  an  immense 
accumulation  of  letters  from  individuals  and  associations 
of  individuals,  all  expressing  in  the  same  hearty,  homely, 
cordial,  unaffected  way  a  kind  of  personal  interest  in 
me — I  had  almost  said  a  kind  of  personal  affection  for 
mo,  which,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  it  would 
be  dull  insensibility  on  my  part  not  to  prize."  Hence, 
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as  he  further  explained,  his  setting  forth  on  that  day 
week  upon  his  second  visit  to  America,  with  a  view, 
among  other  purposes,  "  to  lay  down  a  third  cable  of  in- 
tercommunication and  alliance  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New." 

He  landed  at  Boston  on  November  19th,  and 
any  lingering  apprehensions  he  may  have  had 
were  at  once  dispelled  by  the  extreme  warmth  and 
cordiality  of  his  reception.  "  Up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment," says  Mr.  Forster,  "he  had  not  been  able 
to  clear  off  wholly  a  shade  of  misgiving  that 
some  of  the  old  grudges  might  make  themselves 
felt ;  but  from  the  instant  of  his  setting  foot  in 
Boston  not  a  vestige  of  such  fear  remained.  The 
greeting  was  to  the  full  as  extraordinary  as  that 
of  twenty-five  years  before,  and  was  given  now, 
as  then,  to  the  man  who  had  made  himself  the 
most  popular  writer  in  the  country." 

The  American  readings,  as  originally  planned, 
were  intended  to  number  eighty-four  altogether. 
They  actually  numbered  seventy-six,  and  might 
have  numbered  twice  as  many  more  without  im- 
pairing in  any  degree  the  popular  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  received.  They  were  initi- 
ated by  the  first  of  the  Boston  readings  on  Mon- 
day, the  2d  of  December,  1867  ;  and,  extending 
over  an  interval  of  less  than  five  months,  they 
closed  at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  on  Monday, 
the  20th  of  April,  1868.  In  the  mean  time,  be- 
sides New  York  and  Boston,  the  tour  had  in- 
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eluded  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
New  Haven,  Springfield,  Worcester,  New  Bed- 
ford, Providence,  and  Portland.  It  had  been  in- 
tended to  include  the  chief  cities  of  the  West  and 
two  or  three  in  Canada,  but  these  were  dropped 
from  the  list  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter 
travel.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  pecuniary 
results  of  the  readings  far  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  The  gross  receipts  were 
upward  of  $200,000,  and  the  net  profit,  after  all 
expenses  of  every  kind  had  been  deducted,  was 
not  less  than  $140,000. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  letters  which  Dickens 
wrote  home  to  his  family  and  friends  will  convey 
a  more  vivid  impression  than  could  otherwise  be 
obtained  of  the  characteristic  features  and  inci- 
dents of  these  memorable  readings  : 

(To  Miss  Dickens,  from  Parker  House,  Boston,  No- 
vember 21,  1867.) — "  I  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  night, 
after  a  very  slow  passage  from  Halifax  against  head- 
winds. All  the  tickets  for  the  first  four  readings  here 
(all  yet  announced)  were  sold  immediately  on  their  be- 
ing issued.  You  know  that  I  begin  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber with  'Carol'  and  'Trial'?  Shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  begin  to  count  the  readings  off. 

"  This  is  an  immense  hotel,  with  all  manner  of  white 
marble  public  passages  and  public  rooms.  I  live  in  a 
corner  high  up,  and  have  a  hot  and  cold  bath  in  my  bed- 
room (communicating  with  the  sitting-room),  and  com- 
forts not  in  existence  when  I  was  here  before.  The  cost 
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of  living  is  enormous,  but  happily  we  can  afford  it.  I 
dine  to-day  with  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and 
Agassiz.  Longfellow  was  here  yesterday.  Perfectly 
white  in  hair  and  beard,  but  a  remarkably  handsome 
and  notable-looking  man.  The  city  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  five-and-twenty  years.  It  has  grown  more 
mercantile — is  like  Leeds  mixed  with  Preston,  and  fla- 
vored with  New  Brighton ;  but  for  smoke  and  fog  you 
substitute  an  exquisitely  bright  light  air.  I  found  my 
rooms  beautifully  decorated  (by  Mrs.  Fields)  with  choice 
flowers,  and  set  off  by  a  number  of  good  books.  I  am 
not  much  persecuted  by  people  in  general,  as  Dolby  has 
happily  made  up  his  mind  that  the  less  I  am  exhibited 
for  nothing  the  better.  So  our  men  sit  outside  the  room 
door  and  wrestle  with  mankind." 

(To  the  same,  December  1st.) — "  The  leading  New 
York  papers  have  sent  men  over  for  to-morrow  night 
with  instructions  to  telegraph  columns  of  descriptions. 
Great  excitement  and  expectation  everywhere.  Fields 
says  he  has  looked  forward  to  it  so  long  that  he  knows 
he  will  die  at  five  minutes  to  eight.  At  the  New  York 
barriers,  where  the  tickets  are  on  sale  and  the  people 
ranged  as  at  the  Paris  theatres,  speculators  went  up  and 
down  offering  *  twenty  dollars  for  anybody's  place.' 
The  money  was  in  no  case  accepted.  One  man  sold  two 
tickets  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  night  for  *  one 
ticket  for  the  first,  fifty  dollars'  (about  seven  pounds 
ten  shillings),  *  and  a  brandy  cocktail,'  which  is  an  iced 
bitter  drink.  The  weather  has  been  rather  muggy  and 
languid  until  yesterday,  when  there  was  the  coldest 
wind  blowing  that  I  ever  felt.  In  the  night  it  froze 
very  hard,  and  to-day  the  sky  is  beautiful." 

(To  Mr.  Forster,  from  Boston,  December  3d.}— "It  is 
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really  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  magnificence  of  the 
reception  or  the  effect  of  the  reading.  The  whole  city 
will  talk  of  nothing  else  and  hear  of  nothing  else  to-day. 
Every  ticket  for  those  announced  here  and  in  New  York 
is  sold.  All  are  sold  at  the  highest  price,  for  which  in 
our  calculation  we  made  no  allowance ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  out  speculators  who  immediately  sell  at  a 
premium.  At  the  decreased  rate  of  money  even,  we 
had  above  £450  English  in  the  house  last  night;  and 
the  ISTew  York  hall  holds  five  hundred  people  more. 
Everything  looks  brilliant  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  and  I  was  quite  as  cool  last  night  as  though  I 
were  reading  at  Chatham." 

(To  Miss  Dickens,  from  New  York,  December  llth.) — 
"  Amazing  success  here.  A  very  fine  audience ;  far  bet- 
ter than  that  at  Boston.  Great  reception.  Great,  *  Car- 
ol '  and  '  Trial,'  on  the  first  night ;  still  greater,  *  Cop- 
perfield '  and  '  Bob,'  on  the  second.  Dolby  sends  you 
a  few  papers  by  this  post.  You  will  see  from  their  tone 
what  a  success  it  is. 

"  I  can  not  pay  this  letter,  because  I  give  it  at  the 
latest  moment  to  the  mail-officer,  who  is  going  on  board 
the  Cunard  packet  in  charge  of  the  mails,  and  who  is 
staying  in  this  house.  We  are  now  selling  (at  the  hall) 
the  tickets  for  the  four  readings  of  next  week.  At  nine 
o'clock  this  morning  there  were  two  thousand  people  in 
waiting,  and  they  had  begun  to  assemble  in  the  bitter 
cold  as  early  as  two  o'clock.  All  night  long  Dolby  and 
our  man  have  been  stamping  tickets.  (Immediately  over 
my  head,  by-the-bye,  and  keeping  me  awake.).  ...  I  keep 
a  very  smart  carriage  and  pair  ;  and  if  you  were  to  be- 
hold me  driving  out,  furred  up  to  the  mustache,  with 
furs  on  the  coachboy  and  on  the  driver,  and  with  an  im- 
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mense  white-,  red-,  and  yellow-striped  rug  for  a  cover- 
ing, you  would  suppose  me  to  be  of  Hungarian  or  Polish 
nationality.  .  .  . 

"  Dolby  sends  his  kindest  regards.  He  is  just  come 
in  from  our  ticket  sales,  and  has  put  such  an  immense 
untidy  heap  of  paper  money  on  the  table  that  it  looks 
like  a  family  wash.  He  hardly  ever  dines,  and  is  always 
tearing  about  at  unreasonable  hours.  He  works  very 
hard." 

(To  Miss  Hogarth,  from  Boston,  December  22d.)  — 
"  When  we  got  here  last  Saturday  night  we  found  that 
Mrs.  Fields  had  not  only  garnished  the  rooms  with  flow- 
ers, but  also  with  holly  (with  real  red  berries)  and  fes- 
toons of  mosa  dependent  from  the  looking-glasses  and 
picture-frames.  She  is  one  of  the  dearest  little  women 
in  the  world.  The  homely  Christmas  look  of  the  place 
quite  affected  us.  Yesterday  we  dined  at  her  house,  and 
there  was  a  plum-pudding  brought  on  blazing,  and  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  any  house  in  England.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain Captain  Dolliver,  belonging  to  the  Boston  Custom- 
house, who  came  off  in  the  little  steamer  that  brought 
me  ashore  from  the  Cuba.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  would  have  a  piece  of  English  mistletoe  brought  out  in 
this  week's  Cunard,  which  should  be  laid  upon  my  break- 
fast-table. And  there  it  was  this  morning.  In  such  af- 
fectionate touches  as  this,  these  New  England  people  are 
especially  amiable.  .  .  .  By-the-bye,  when  we  left  New 
York  for  this  place,  Dolby  called  my  amazed  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  Scott  was  leaning  his  head 
against  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  weeping  bitterly.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  replied :  '  The 
owdacious  treatment  of  the  luggage,  which  was  more 
outrageous  than  a  man  could  bear.'  I  told  him  not  to 
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make  a  fool  of  liimsolf ;  but  they  do  knock  it  about  cruel- 
ly. I  think  every  trunk  we  have  is  already  broken." 

(To  the  same,  from  New  York,  January  3d,  1868.} — 
"  To-night  I  read  out  the  first  quarter  of  my  list.  Our 
houses  have  been  very  fine  here,  but  have  never  quite 
recovered  the  Dolby  uproar.  It  seems  impossible  to  de- 
vise any  scheme  for  getting  the  tickets  into  the  people's 
hands  without  the  intervention  of  speculators.  The  peo- 
ple will  not  help  themselves  ;  and,  of  course,  the  specu- 
lators and  all  other  such  prowlers  throw  as  great  obsta- 
cles in  Dolby's  way  (an  Englishman's)  as  they  possibly 
can.  He  may  be  a  little  injudicious  into  the  bargain. 
Last  night,  for  instance,  he  met  one  of  the  *  ushers ' 
(who  show  people  to  their  seats)  coming  in  with  Kelly. 
It  is  against  orders  that  any  one  employed  in  front  should 
go  out  during  the  readings,  and  he  took  this  man  to  task 
in  the  British  manner.  Instantly  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent usher  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  off.  Seeing  which, 
all  the  other  free  and  independent  ushers  (some  twenty 
in  number)  put  on  their  hats  and  walked  off,  leaving 
us  absolutely  devoid  and  destitute  of  a  staff  to-night. 
One  has  since  been  improvised ;  but  it  was  a  small  mat- 
ter to  raise  a  stir  and  ill-will  about,  especially  as  one  of 
our  men  was  equally  in  fault." 

(To  the  same,  from  Boston,  January  4th.)—  "I  write 
to  you  by  this  opportunity,  though  I  really  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.  The  work  is  hard  and  the  climate  is  hard. 
We  made  a  tremendous  hit  last  night  with  'Nickleby  ' 
and  'Boots,'  which  the  Bostonians  certainly,  on  the 
whole,  appreciate  more  than  *  Copperfield.'  Dolby  is  al- 
ways going  about  with  an  immense  bundle  that  looks  like 
a  sofa-cushion,  but  it  is  in  reality  paper  money,  and  always 
works  like  a  Trojan.  His  business  at  night  is  a  mere  no- 
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tiring,  for  these  people  are  so  accustomed  to  take  care  of 
themselves  that  one  of  these  immense  audiences  will  fall 
into  their  places  with  an  ease  amazing  to  a  frequenter  of 
St.  James's  Hall.  And  the  certainty  with  which  they 
are  all  in,  before  I  go  on,  is  a  very  acceptable  mark  of 
respect.  I  must  add,  too,  that  although  there  is  a  con- 
ventional familiarity  in  the  use  of  one's  name  in  the  news- 
papers as  •  Dickens,'  '  Charlie,'  and  what  not,  I  do  not  in 
the  least  see  that  familiarity  in  the  writers  themselves. 
An  inscrutable  tone  obtains  in  journalism,  which  a  stran- 
ger can  not  understand.  If  I  say  in  common  courtesy  to 
one  of  them,  whom  Dolby  introduces,  *  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  interest  in  me,'  or  so  forth,  he  seems 
quite  shocked,  and  has  a  bearing  of  perfect  modesty  and 
propriety." 

(To  the  same,  from  New  Yorlc,  January  12th.} — "  On 
Wednesday  I  came  back  here  for  my  four  church  read- 
ings at  Brooklyn.  Each  evening  an  enormous  ferryboat 
will  convey  me  and  my  state  carriage  (not  to  mention 
half  a  dozen  wagons,  and  any  number  of  people,  and  a 
few  score  of  horses)  across  the  river,  and  will  bring  me 
back  again.  The  sale  of  tickets  there  was  an  amazing 
scene.  The  noble  army  of  speculators  are  now  furnished 
(this  is  literally  true,  and  I  am  quite  serious),  each  man 
with  a  straw  mattress,  a  little  bag  of  bread  and  meat, 
two  blankets,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  With  this  outfit 
they  lie  down  in  line  on  the  pavement  the  whole  night 
before  the  tickets  are  sold,  generally  taking  up  their  posi- 
tion at  about  ten.  It  being  severely  cold  at  Brooklyn,  they 
made  an  immense  bonfire  in  the  street — a  narrow  street 
of  wooden  houses ! — which  the  police  turned  out  to  extin- 
guish. A  general  fight  then  took  place,  out  of  which  the 
people  farthest  off  in  the  line  rushed  bleeding  when  they 
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saw  a  chance  of  displacing  others  near  the  door,  and  pnt 
their  mattresses  in  those  places,  and  then  held  on  by  the 
iron  rails.  At  eight  in  the  morning  Dolby  appeared  with 
the  tickets  in  a  portmanteau.  He  was  immediately  sa- 
luted with  a  roar  of  *  Halloa,  Dolby  !  So  Charley  let  you 
have  the  carriage,  has  he,  Dolby  ?  How  is  he,  Dolby  ? 
Don't  drop  the  tickets,  Dolby !  Look  alive,  Dolby !  ' 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
business,  and  concluded  (as  usual)  by  giving  universal 
satisfaction." 

{To  Miss  Dickens,  from  Washington,  February  4th.) 
— "I  dined  (against  my  rules)  with  Charles  Sumner  on 
Sunday,  he  having  been  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Stanton  (War  Minister)  was  there.  He  is  a  man 
of  a  very  remarkable  memory,  and  famous  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  minutest  details  of  my  books.  Give 
him  any  passage  anywhere,  and  he  will  instantly  cap  it 
and  go  on  with  the  context.  He  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  Northern  forces  concentrated  here,  and 
never  went  to  sleep  at  night  without  first  reading  some- 
thing from  my  books,  which  were  always  with  him.  I 
put  him  through  a  pretty  severe  examination,  but  he  was 
better  up  than  I  was. 

"  The  gas  was  very  defective  last  night,  and  I  began 
with  a  small  speech,  to  the  effect  that  I  must  trust  to 
the  brightness  of  their  faces  for  the  illumination  of  mine ; 
this  was  taken  greatly.  In  the  *  Carol,'  a  most  ridiculous 
incident  occurred  all  of  a  sudden.  I  saw  a  dog  look  out 
from  among  the  seats  into  the  center  aisle,  and  look 
very  intently  at  me.  The  general  attention  being  fixed 
on  me,  I  don't  think  anybody  saw  the  dog ;  but  I  felt  so 
sure  of  his  turning  up  again  and  barking  that  I  kept  my 
eye  wandering  about  in  search  of  him.  He  was  a  very 
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comic  dog,  and  it  was  well  for  ine  that  I  was  reading  a 
very  comic  part  of  the  book.  But  when  he  bounced  out 
into  the  center  aisle  again,  in  an  entirely  new  place  (still 
looking  intently  at  me),  and  tried  the  effect  of  a  bark 
upon  my  proceedings,  I  was  seized  with  such  a  parox- 
ysm of  laughter  that  it  communicated  itself  to  the  au- 
dience, and  we  roared  at  one  another  loud  and  long." 

(To  Miss  Hogarth,  from  Washington,  February  7th.) 
— "  The  papers  here  having  given  out  about  this  being  my 
birthday,  the  most  exquisite  flowers  came  pouring  in  at 
breakfast  time  from  all  sorts  of  people.  The  room  is  cov- 
ered with  them,  made  up  into  beautiful  bouquets,  and  ar- 
ranged in  all  manner  of  green  baskets.  Probably  I  shall 
find  plenty  more  at  the  hall  to-night.  ...  I  mentioned 
the  dog  on  the  first  night  here.  Next  night  I  thought  I 
heard  (in  '  Copperfield ')  a  suddenly  suppressed  bark.  It 
happened  in  this  wise :  Osgood,  standing  just  within  the 
door,  felt  his  leg  touched,  and,  looking  down,  beheld  the 
dog  staring  intently  at  me,  and  evidently  just  about  to 
bark.  In  a  transport  of  presence  of  mind  and  fury,  he 
instantly  caught  him  up  in  both  hands  and  threw  him 
over  his  own  head  out  into  the  entry,  where  the  check- 
takers  received  him  like  a  game  at  ball.  Last  night  he 
came  again  with  another  dog ;  but  our  people  were  so 
sharply  on  the  lookout  for  him  that  he  didn't  get  in.  He 
had  evidently  promised  to  pass  the  other  dog  free." 

(To  Mr.  Fechter,  from  Syracuse,  March  8th.)— "I 
have  had  an  American  cold  (the  worst  in  the  world) 
since  Christmas  Day.  I  read  four  times  a  week,  with  the 
most  tremendous  energy  I  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  I 
travel  about  pretty  heavily.  I  am  very  resolute  about 
calling  on  people,  or  receiving  people,  or  dining  out,  and 
so  save  myself  a  great  deal.  I  read  in  all  sorts  of  places 
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— churches,  theatres,  concert-rooms,  lecture-halls.  Every 
night  I  read  I  am  described  (mostly  by  people  who  have 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  observing)  from  the  sole  of  my 
boot  to  where  the  topmost  hair  of  my  head  ought  to  be, 
but  is  not.  Sometimes  I  am  described  as  being  '  evident- 
ly nervous ' ;  sometimes  it  is  rather  taken  ill  that  '  Mr. 
Dickens  is  so  extraordinarily  composed.'  My  eyes  are 
blue,  red,  gray,  white,  green,  brown,  black,  hazel,  violet, 
and  rainbow-colored.  I  am  like  a  4  well-to-do  American 
gentleman,'  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  an 
occasional  touch  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  a  deteri- 
oration from  the  attributes  of  our  famous  townsman, 
Kufus  W.  B.  D.  Dodge  Grumsher  PickviUe.  I  say  all 
sorts  of  things  that  I  never  said,  go  to  all  sorts  of  places 
that  I  never  saw  or  heard  of,  and  have  done  all  manner 
of  things  (in  some  previous  state  of  existence,  I  suppose) 
that  have  quite  escaped  my  memory.  You  ask  your 
friend  to  describe  what  he  is  about.  This  is  what  he  is 
about,  every  day  and  hour  of  his  American  life." 

Every  letter  shows  that  the  success  and  enthu- 
siasm which  awaited  him  everywhere  were  very 
exhilarating  to  Dickens  ;  but  there  was  a  reverse 
side  to  it  all,  to  which  he  gave  less  attention  than 
he  ought.  Even  before  he  left  England  there  had 
been  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  break-down  in 
health;  and  the  severe  weather  of  an  exception- 
ally severe  American  winter  told  heavily  upon 
his  weakened  constitution.  One  of  the  earliest 
letters  from  New  York  referred  to  what  he  face- 
tiously called  "  a  true  American  catarrh,"  which 
he  had  caught,  and  which  never  again  left  him 
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until  he  had  quitted  the  country.  Several  times 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  giving  up,  and  quite  often 
it  seemed  that  particular  readings  must  be  post- 
poned ;  but  his  great  strength  of  will  always  car- 
ried him  through,  and  every  one  of  his  engage- 
ments was  fulfilled  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work. This  was  not  done,  however,  without 
greater  drafts  upon  his  strength  than  were  at  all 
prudent  or  reasonable ;  and  the  entire  period  of 
his  American  visit  was  a  period  of  rapidly  declin- 
ing health.  "  I  have  coughed  every  morning,"  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  from  two  or  three  till 
five  or  six,  and  have  been  absolutely  sleepless.  I 
have  no  appetite,  besides,  and  no  taste.  Last 
night  here,  I  took  some  laudanum ;  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  done  me  good,  though  it  made 
me  sick  this  morning."  And  here  is  an  account  of 
his  mode  of  living  during  the  last  ten  weeks  of  his 
stay:  "  I  can  not  eat  (to  anything  like  the  necessary 
extent)  and  have  established  this  system  :  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  in  bed,  a  tumbler  of  new  cream 
and  two  tablespoonf  uls  of  rum.  At  twelve,  a  sherry 
cobbler  and  a  biscuit.  At  three  (dinner  time)  a 
pint  of  Champagne.  At  five  minutes  to  eight  an 
egg  beaten  up  with  a  glass  of  sherry.  Between 
the  parts,  the  strongest  beef  tea  that  can  be  made, 
drunk  hot.  At  a  quarter  past  ten,  soup,  and  any 
little  thing  to  drink  that  I  can  fancy.  I  do  not 
eat  more  than  half  a  pound  of  solid  food  in  the 
whole  four-and-twenty  hours,  if  so  much."  Still, 
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he  not  only  managed  to  fulfill  all  his  reading  en- 
gagements, as  we  have  said,  but  to  keep  pace 
with  Messrs.  Dolby  and  Osgood  in  a  walking- 
match  between  these  two  gentlemen  on  February 
29th,  near  Boston  ;  and  to  preside  at  a  most  re- 
cherche little  dinner  which  he  himself  gave  in 
honor  of  the  occasion. 

In  reading  Dickens's  account  of  his  second 
American  visit  one  naturally  looks  for  passages  to 
place  over  against  those  curiously  frank  expressions 
of  his  antipathies  and  resentments  which  charac- 
terized his  earlier  visit ;  but  years  had  brought 
discretion  to  the  author,  even  if  they  had  not 
changed  his  opinions,  and,  now  that  his  mone- 
tary interests  were  directly  involved,  he  felt  a 
nervous  dread  of  having  anything  said  or  done 
that  might  impair  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween himself  and  his  audiences.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  evident  that  Dickens  never  really  lost  his  old 
feeling  of  dislike  toward  America  and  Americans; 
but  he  frankly  admitted  that  there  had  been  great 
advances  in  other  things  besides  material  wealth. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Macready,  he  wrote :  "  You 
would  find  the  general  aspect  of  America  and 
Americans  decidedly  much  improved.  You  would 
find  immeasurably  greater  consideration  and  re- 
spect for  your  privacy  than  of  old.  You  would 
find  a  steady  change  for  the  better  everywhere, 
except  (oddly  enough)  in  the  railroads  generally, 
which  seem  to  have  stood  still,  while  everything 
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else  has  moved."  In  another  letter  he  says  :  "  I 
find  the  people  lighter  and  more  humorous  than 
formerly;  and  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  in- 
nocent imagination  among  every  class,  or  they 
never  could  pet  with  such  extraordinary  pleasure 
as  they  do  the  Boots's  story  of  the  elopement  of 
the  two  little  children.  They  seem  to  see  the 
children  ;  and  the  women  set  up  a  shrill  under- 
current of  half -pity  and  half -pleasure  that  is  quite 
affecting."  But  the  most  distinct  attempt  at  rep- 
aration was  made  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  a  Press  Banquet  given  to  him  at  Delmonico's, 
in  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1868.  In  the 
course  of  this  speech,  among  many  other  graceful 
and  cordial  things,  he  said  : 

"Gentlemen,  so  much  of  my  voice  has  lately  been 
heard  in  the  land,  and  I  have  for  upward  of  four  hard 
winter  months  so  contended  against  what  I  have  been 
sometimes  quite  admiringly  assured  was  a  genuine  Amer- 
ican catarrh  —  a  possession  which  I  have  throughout 
highly  appreciated,  though  I  might  have  preferred  to  be 
naturalized  by  any  other  outward  or  visible  means — I 
say,  gentlemen,  so  much  of  my  voice  has  lately  been 
heard  in  the  land  that  I  might  have  been  contented  not 
to  trouble  you  any  further  from  my  present  standing- 
point,  were  it  not  a  duty  with  which  I  henceforth  charge 
myself,  not  only  here,  but  on  every  suitable  occasion 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  express  my  high  and 
grateful  sense  of  my  second  reception  in  America,  and  to 
bear  my  honest  testimony  to  the  national  generosity  and 
magnanimity.  Also,  to  declare  how  astounded  I  have 
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been  by  the  amazing  changes  that  I  have  seen  around 
me  on  every  side.  Changes  moral,  changes  physical; 
changes  in  the  amount  of  land  subdued  and  cultivated ; 
changes  in  the  rise  of  vast  new  cities ;  changes  in  the 
growth  of  older  cities  almost  out  of  recognition ;  changes 
in  the  growth  of  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life; 
changes  in  the  press — without  whose  advancement  no 
advancement  can  take  place  anywhere.  Nor  am  I,  be- 
lieve me,  so  arrogant  as  to  suppose  that  in  five-and-twen- 
ty  years  there  have  been  no  changes  in  me,  and  that  I 
had  nothing  to  learn  and  no  extreme  expressions  to  cor- 
rect when  I  was  here  first.  And,  gentlemen,  this  brings 
me  to  a  point  on  which  I  have,  ever  since  I  landed  here 
last  November,  observed  a  strict  silence,  though  some- 
times tempted  to  break  it ;  and,  in  reference  to  it,  I  will, 
with  your  good  leave,  take  you  into  my  confidence  now. 
Even  the  press,  being  human,  may  sometimes  be  mis- 
taken or  misinformed ;  and  I  rather  think  that  I  have, 
in  one  or  two  rare  instances,  known  its  information  to  be 
not  perfectly  correct  with  reference  to  myself.  Indeed, 
I  have  now  and  again  been  more  surprised  by  printed 
news  that  I  have  read  of  myself  than  by  any  printed 
news  that  I  have  ever  read  in  my  present  state  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  the  vigor  and  perseverance  with  which  I 
have  for  some  months  been  '  collecting  materials  for  and 
hammering  away  at  a  new  book  on  America '  has  aston- 
ished me — seeing  that  all  that  time  my  declaration  has 
been  perfectly  well  known  to  py  publishers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  no  consideration  on  earth 
would  induce  me  to  write  one.  But  what  I  have  in- 
tended, what  I  have  resolved  upon — and  this  is  the  con- 
fidence I  seek  to  place  in  you — is,  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  my  own  person,  in  my  own  journal,  manfully, 
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promptly,  plainly,  to  bear  for  the  behoof  of  my  country- 
men such  testimony  to  the  gigantic  changes  in  this 
country  as  I  have  hinted  at  to-night.  Also  to  record 
that  wherever  I  have  been,  in  the  smallest  places  equally 
with  the  largest,  I  have  been  received  with  unsurpass- 
able politeness,  delicacy,  sweet  temper,  hospitality,  con- 
sideration, and  with  unsurpassable  respect  for  the  privacy 
daily  enforced  upon  me  by  the  nature  of  my  avocation 
here  and  the  state  of  my  health.  This  testimony,  so  long 
as  I  live,  and  so  long  as  my  descendants  have  any  legal 
right  in  my  books,  I  shall  cause  to  be  republished  as  an 
appendix  to  every  copy  of  those  two  books  of  mine  in 
which  I  have  referred  to  America.  And  this  I  will  do, 
and  cause  to  be  done,  not  in  mere  love  and  thankfulness, 
but  because  I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  plain  justice  and 
honor." 

This  banquet  took  place  on  Saturday,  and  on 
the  following  Monday  Dickens  gave  his  farewell 
reading  in  America,  at  Steinway  Hall.  Two 
days  later,  on  the  22d  of  April,  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land in  the  "  Russia." 


XVII. 

LAST   TEAES. 


IN  the  very  first  letter  that  Dickens  wrote  to 
his  Boston  friends  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
announced  that  he  was  already  settling  the  de- 
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tails  of  his  farewell  course  of  readings.  Indeed, 
the  scheme  had  been  broached  before  he  started 
for  America,  and  the  Chappells  had  sent  a  letter 
after  him,  offering  to  assume  all  expenses  of  every 
kind,  and  to  pay  him  in  addition  £6,000  for  a 
series  of  seventy-five  readings.  Before  the  return 
from  America  the  terms  were  raised  and  settled  ; 
the  number  of  readings  was  increased  to  one 
hundred,  and  the  payment  to  £8,000  over  and 
above  all  expenses. 

"  Such  a  temptation,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  un- 
doubtedly was  great ;  and,  though  it  was  a  fatal 
mistake  which  Dickens  committed  in  yielding  to 
it,  it  was  not  an  ignoble  one.  He  did  it  under  no 
excitement  from  the  American  gains,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  when  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
enterprise.  No  man  could  care  essentially  less 
for  mere  money  than  he  did.  But  the  necessary 
provision  for  many  sons  was  a  constant  anxiety  ; 
he  was  proud  of  what  the  Readings  had  done  to 
abridge  this  care  ;  and  the  very  strain  of  them 
under  which  it  seems  certain  that  his  health  had 
first  given  way,  and  which  he  always  steadily  re- 
fused to  connect  especially  with  them,  had  also 
broken  the  old  confidence  of  being  at  all  times 
available  for  his  higher  pursuit.  What  affected 
his  health  only  he  would  not  regard  as  part  of  the 
question  either  way.  That  was  to  be  borne  as  the 
lot  more  or  less  of  all  men  ;  and  the  more  thor- 
ough he  could  make  his  feeling  of  independence, 
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and  of  ability  to  rest,  by  what  was  now  in  hand, 
the  better  his  final  chances  of  a  perfect  recovery 
would  be.  That  was  the  spirit  in  which  he  en- 
tered on  this  last  engagement.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  making  a  particular  work  really 
complete  before  he  should  abandon  it  for  ever." 

The  series  was  to  begin  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober, and  the  intervening  summer,  spent  in  en- 
tertaining American  friends,  and  in  editorial  work 
on  "  All  the  Year  Round,"  was  a  period  of  declin- 
ing vigor.  Writing  to  M.  de  Cerjat  on  August 
26th,  he  said  :  "The  great  subject  in  England 
for  the  moment  is  the  horrible  accident  to  the 
Irish  mail-train.  .  .  .  My  escape  in  the  Staple- 
hurst  accident  of  three  years  ago  is  not  to  be  ob- 
literated from  my  nervous  system.  To  this  hour 
I  have  sudden  vague  rushes  of  terror,  even  when 
riding  in  a  hansom  cab,  which  are  perfectly  un- 
reasonable but  quite  insurmountable.  I  used  to 
make  nothing  of  driving  a  pair  of  horses  habitu- 
ally through  the  most  crowded  parts  of-  London. 
I  can  not  now  drive,  with  comfort  to  myself,  on 
the  country  roads  here  ;  and  I  doubt  if  I  could 
ride  at  all  in  the  saddle.  My  reading  secretary 
and  companion  knows  so  well  when  one  of  these 
odd  momentary  seizures  comes  upon  me  in  a  rail- 
way-carriage that  he  instantly  produces  a  dram 
of  brandy,  which  rallies  the  blood  to  the  head, 
and  generally  prevails."  And  Mr.  Forster  says : 
"I  saw  him  frequently  that  summer,  and  never 
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without  the  impression  that  America  had  told 
heavily  upon  him.  There  was  manifest  abate- 
ment of  his  natural  force,  the  elasticity  of  bear- 
ing was  impaired,  and  the  wonderful  brightness 
of  his  eye  was  dimmed  at  times.  One  day,  too, 
as  he  walked  from  his  office  with  Miss  Hogarth 
to  dine  at  our  house,  he  could  read  only  the 
halves  of  the  letters  over  the  shop  doors  that 
were  on  his  right  as  he  looked.  He  attributed 
it  to  medicine.  It  was  an  additional  unfavorable 
symptom  that  his  right  foot  had  become  affected 
as  well  as  the  left,  though  not  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent,  during  the  journey  from  the 
Canada  frontier  to  Boston.  But  all  this  disap- 
peared, upon  any  special  cause  for  exertion,  and 
he  was  never  unprepared  to  lavish  freely  for 
others  the  reserved  strength  that  should  have 
been  kept  for  himself.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
great  danger,  for  it  dulled  the  apprehension  of 
us  all  to  the  fact  that  absolute  and  pressing  dan- 
ger did  positively  exist." 

In  spite  of  these  warnings,  which,  as  can 
easily  be  seen  now,  should  have  acted  as  deter- 
rents, Dickens  began  his  Farewell  Readings  on 
the  6th  of  October.  The  audiences  were  as  large 
and  as  enthusiastic  as  ever ;  but,  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  provide  some  novelty  in  going  over  the 
oft-traversed  ground,  he  made  a  reading  from 
the  murder  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  which,  however, 
proved  so  horrible  that  he  concluded  not  to  read 
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it  in  public  until  he  had  first  tried  its  effect  in 
private.  The  trial  came  off  on  the  evening  of 
November  18th,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  and 
was  so  eminently  successful  that  "  The  Murder 
from  Oliver  Twist "  became  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  popular  of  his  selections.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  physical  exertion  it  involved 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  previous 
readings,  and  added  immensely  to  the  excitement 
and  consequent  exhaustion  which  they  caused  him. 
The  readings  began,  as  we  have  said,  the  first 
week  in  October,  1868,  and  were  to  have  been 
continued  to  the  end  of  May,  1869.  Before  the 
close  of  October,  he  began  to  suffer  again  from 
sleepless  nights,  and  found  it  necessary,  when  he 
had  to  read,  to  lie  on  the  sofa  all  day.  Early  in 
February  a  sudden  and  unusually  violent  attack 
of  the  old  trouble  in  his  foot  compelled  him  to 
postpone  a  reading  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  to 
delay  for  a  day  or  two  his  departure  for  Scotland. 
From  this  time  the  foot  continued  to  cause  him 
pain  and  inconvenience  ;  but,  with  his  usual  te- 
nacity of  will,  he  kept  steadily  on  until  he  arrived 
at  Preston,  where  he  was  to  read  on  the  22d  of 
April.  "  The  day  before  this  appointed  reading," 
to  quote  from  the  editors  of  the  "Letters,"  "he 
writes  home  of  some  grave  symptoms  which  he 
had  observed  in  himself,  and  had  reported  to  his 
doctor,  Mr.  F.  Carr  Beard.  That  gentleman,  tak- 
ing alarm  at  what  he  considered  'indisputable 
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evidences  of  overwork,'  wisely  resolved  not  to 
content  himself  with  written  consultations,  but 
went  down  to  Preston  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  reading  there,  and,  after  seeing  his  patient, 
peremptorily  stopped  it,  carried  him  off  to  Liver- 
pool, and  the  next  day  to  London.  There  he 
consulted  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who  entirely  cor- 
roborated Mr.  Beard's  opinion.  And  the  two 
doctors  agreed  that  the  course  of  readings  must 
be  stopped  for  this  year,  and  that  reading,  com- 
bined with  traveling,  must  be  stopped  for  ever. 
Charles  Dickens  had  no  alternative  but  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  verdict ;  but  he  felt  it  keenly,  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Messrs. 
Chappell,  who  showed  the  most  disinterested 
kindness  and  solicitude  on  the  occasion.  He  at 
once  returned  home  to  Gad's  Hill,  and  the  rest 
and  quiet  of  the  country  restored  him,  for  the 
time,  to  almost  his  usual  condition  of  health  and 
spirits.  But  it  was  observed  by  all  who  loved 
him  that  from  this  time  forth  he  never  regained 
his  old  vigor  and  elasticity.  The  attack  at  Pres- 
ton was  the  *  beginning  of  the  end ! ' ' 

This  summer  of  1869  was  a  very  happy  one, 
and  was  spent  in  entertaining  his  friends,  in  in- 
stalling his  eldest  son  as  editor  and  manager  of 
"All  the  Year  Round,"  and  in  projecting  im- 
provements in  his  beloved  country  home.  In  a 
letter  written  in  September  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  being  "  in  full  force  again,"  and  adds  (sad  con- 
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sequence  of  improved  health  !)  that  he  is  "  going 
to  finish  his  farewell  readings  soon  after  Christ- 
mas." He  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  to  giving  twelve  readings,  in 
London  only^  which  he  had  fixed  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year. 

The  close  of  the  year  1869  found  Dickens 
suffering  from  a  renewed  attack  of  the  foot 
trouble,  which  was  so  severe  on  Christmas  day 
that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  room  all  day,  and 
was  only  able  to  join  the  party  of  family  and 
friends  in  the  evening.  Rallying  again  after  a 
day  or  two,  he  went  to  London  early  in  January, 
and  took  a  house  in  Hyde  Park  Place,  where  he 
could  remain  during  the  readings,  and  thus  avoid 
the  railway  travel  up  and  down. 

These  final  readings  were  given  at  St.  James's 
Hall  at  intervals  between  the  llth  of  January 
and  the  15th  of  May.  They  were  given  with 
perfect  regularity  as  announced,  and  it  was  noted 
at  the  time  that  Dickens  had  never  read  with 
greater  fire  and  impressiveness.  The  last  reading 
("  Christmas  Carol  "  and  "  The  Trial  from  Pick- 
wick ")  was  given  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  March, 
1870,  before  the  largest  audience  ever  assembled 
in  the  immense  hall ;  and  at  its  close  he  spoke 
the  following  touching  words  of  farewell : 

"LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  It  would  be  worse  than 
idle,  for  it  would  be  hypocritical  and  unfeeling,  if  I  were 
16 
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to  disguise  that  I  close  this  episode  in  my  life  with  feel- 
ings of  very  considerable  pain.  For  some  fifteen  years, 
in  this  hall,  and  in  many  kindred  places,  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  my  own  cherished  ideas  before  yon 
for  your  recognition,  and  in  closely  observing  your  re- 
ception of  them  have  enjoyed  an  amount  of  artistic  de- 
light and  instruction,  which,  perhaps,  it  is  given  to  few 
men  to  know.  In  this  task  and  in  every  other  I  have  ever 
undertaken  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  public,  always 
imbued  with  the  sense  of  duty  to  them,  and  al  ways  striv- 
ing to  do  his  best,  I  have  been  uniformly  cheered  by  the 
readiest  response,  the  most  generous  sympathy,  and  the 
most  stimulating  support.  Nevertheless,  I  have  thought 
it  well,  at  tbe  full  flood- tide  of  your  favor,  to  retire  upon 
those  older  associations  between  us,  which  date  much 
further  back  than  these,  and  thenceforth  to  devote  my- 
self exclusively  to  the  art  that  first  brought  us  together. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  two  short  weeks  from  this  time 
I  hope  that  you  may  enter,  in  your  own  homes,  on  anew 
series  of  readings  at  which  my  assistance  will  be  indis- 
pensable ;  but  from  these  garish  lights  I  vanish  now  for 
evermore,  with  a  heartfelt,  grateful,  respectful,  and  af- 
fectionate farewell." 

The  new  work  thus  referred  to  as  about  to  be- 
gin was  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  "  ;  which 
was  to  be  published  in  the  familiar  "  green  leaves," 
but  was  intended  to  be  finished  in  twelve  instead 
of  twenty  monthly  parts.  It  had  been  begun  by 
Dickens  in  the  previous  October  with  a  view  to 
sparing  himself  by  having  several  numbers  ready 
in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  first  one  ;  but 
the  progress  of  the  work  was  much  interfered 
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with  by  the  feebleness  of  his  health,  and  was  al- 
most suspended  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
farewell  readings.  Immediately  upon  the  close 
of  the  latter  the  first  number  was  published,  and 
the  author  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  sixth  num- 
ber when  his  busy  pen  was  arrested  by  death.* 

Before  approaching  the  last  scene  of  all,  how- 
ever, there  are  one  or  two  facts  that  remain  to  be 
mentioned.  In  March,  1870,  Dickens  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Queen,  she  having  intimated,  through  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  her  desire  for  a  personal  interview. 
He  was  received  very  cordially  by  the  Queen,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  interview,  presented  him  with 
a  copy  of  her  "  Journal  in  the  Highlands,"  with 
an  autograph  inscription.  In  April  he  attended  a 
levee  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  last 
time  he  dined  out  in  London  was  at  a  party  given 
by  Lord  Houghton  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  both  expressed 
a  desire  to  meet  him.  The  state  of  his  foot  had 
made  it  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  attend 
on  that  occasion,  and  it  entirely  prevented  his  ac- 

*  To  show  that  Dickens  had  as  yet  lost  none  of  his  popu- 
larity, either  with  booksellers  or  with  the  public,  we  may  men- 
tion that,  according  to  the  agreement,  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall  were  to  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  £7,500  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies,  publisher  and  author  sharing  equally  in  the 
profit  of  all  sales  beyond  that  number.  Besides  this,  £1,000 
was  paid  for  early  sheets  to  America,  and  Baron  Tauchnitz 
paid  liberally  for  his  Leipsic  reprint.  The  sale  of  the  story, 
while  the  author  yet  lived,  reached  fifty  thousand  copies. 
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coinpanying  his  daughter  to  the  Queen's  ball  on 
the  17th  of  May.  He  had  to  excuse  himself  from 
the  General  Theatrical  Fund  dinner,  at  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  to  preside  ;  and  his  last  pub- 
lic appearance  of  any  kind  was  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy dinner  in  May,  which,  though  far  from  well, 
he  attended,  in  order  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory his  old  friend  Maclise,  who  had  died  in  April. 

All  through  the  spring,  though  ailing  in  health, 
Dickens  had  been  in  good  spirits,  and  his  family 
felt  no  uneasiness  about  him,  relying  on  the  quiet 
and  rest  at  Gad's  Hill  to  have  their  usual  influence 
in  restoring  his  health  and  strength.  He  went 
down  to  Gad's  Hill  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  during 
the  next  few  days  was  very  hard  at  work  on  the 
sixth  number  of  "  Edwin  Drood."  *  On  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  the  6th  and  7th  of  June,  he  was 
well,  but  unequal  to  much  exercise,  and  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Tuesday  took  his  last  walk — through 
Cobham  Park  and  Wood. 

"  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  (one 
of  the  loveliest  days  of  a  lovely  summer),  he  was 
very  well ;  in  excellent  spirits  about  his  book,  of 
which  he  said  he  must  finish  his  number  that  day 
— the  next  (Thursday)  being  the  day  of  his  week- 
ly visit  to  the  office  of  'All  the  Year  Round.' 

*  In  our  record  of  these  last  days  we  follow  the  account 
appended  to  the  "  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,"  and  probably 
written  by  Miss  Hogarth,  who  was  the  only  eye-witness  in  the 
closing  moments  of  consciousness. 
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Therefore,  he  would  write  all  day  in  the  chalet, 
and  take  no  walk  or  drive  until  the  evening.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  he  came  to  the  house  for 
an  hour's  rest,  and  smoked  a  cigar  in  the  conser- 
vatory— out  of  which  new  addition  to  the  house 
he  was  taking  the  greatest  personal  enjoyment — 
and  seemed  perfectly  well,  and  exceedingly  cheer- 
ful and  hopeful.  When  he  came  again  to  the 
house,  about  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
early  dinner,  he  seemed  very  tired,  silent,  and  ab- 
sorbed. But  this  was  so  usual  with  him  after  a 
day  of  engrossing  work  that  it  caused  no  alarm 
or  surprise  to  his  sister-in-law — the  only  member 
of  the  family  who  happened  to  be  at  home.  He 
wrote  some  letters  in  the  library  of  the  house,  and 
also  arranged  many  trifling  business  matters,  with 
a  view  to  his  departure  for  London  the  next  morn- 
ing. ...  It  was  not  until  they  were  seated  at  the 
dinner-table  that  a  striking  change  in  the  color 
and  expression  of  his  face  startled  his  sister-in- 
law,  and,  on  her  asking  him  if  he  was  ill,  he  said, 
*  Yes,  very  ill ;  I  have  been  very  ill  for  the  last 
hour.'  But,  on  her  expressing  an  intention  of  send- 
ing instantly  for  a  doctor,  he  stopped  her,  and 
said,  *  No,  he  would  go  on  with  dinner,  and  go 
afterward  to  London.'  And  then  he  made  an  ef- 
fort to  struggle  against  the  fit  that  was  fast  com- 
ing on  him,  and  talked,  but  incoherently,  and  soon 
very  indistinctly.  It  being  now  evident  that  he 
was  ill,  and  very  seriously  ill,  his  sister-in-law 
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begged  him  to  come  to  his  room  before  she  sent 
off  for  medical  help.  '  Come  and  lie  down,'  she 
entreated.  'Yes,  on  the  ground,'  he  said,  very 
distinctly — these  were  the  last  words  he  spoke — 
and  he  slid  from  her  arm,  and  fell  upon  the  floor." 
A  couch  being  hastily  brought  into  the  dining- 
room,  he  was  laid  upon  it ;  medical  aid  was  at 
once  summoned,  and  different  members  of  the 
family  were  sent  for.  Both  physicians  and  fam- 
ily, however,  arrived  too  late.  All  through  the 
night  Charles  Dickens  never  opened  his  eyes,  or 
showed  a  sign  of  consciousness  ;  and  he  "  remained 
in  the  same  unconscious  state  until  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  when,  at  ten  minutes  past  six,  the  watch- 
ers saw  a  shudder  pass  over  him,  heard  him  give 
a  deep  sigh,  saw  one  tear  roll  down  his  cheek,  and 
he  was  gone  from  them." 

t  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
death  of  Charles  Dickens,  so  shockingly  sudden  and 
unexpected,  put  the  world  in  mourning  ;  and  the 
generous  wish  to  do  everything  that  could  honor 
his  memory  found  immediate  and  universal  ex- 
pression. Cordially  sympathizing  with  this  wish, 
Dean  Stanley  intimated  to  the  family  that  the 
illustrious  author  should  find  his  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  To  so  fitting  a  tribute  no 
possible  objection  could  be  made,  though  other 
more  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow  were  kept 
within  narrow  limits  by  the  following  clause  in 
Dickens's  will  : 
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"I  emphatically  direct  that  I  he  buried  in  an  in- 
expensive, unostentatious,  and  strictly  private  manner ; 
that  no  public  announcement  be  made  of  the  time  or 
place  of  my  burial ;  that  at  the  utmost  not  more  than 
three  plain  mourning  coaches  be  employed;  and  that 
those  who  attend  my  funeral  wear  no  scarf,  cloak,  black 
bow,  long  hat-band,  or  other  such  revolting  absurdity. 
I  direct  that  my  name  be  inscribed  in  plain  English  let- 
ters on  my  tomb,  without  the  addition  of  *  Mr,'  or  '  Es- 
quire '.  I  conjure  my  friends  on  no  account  to  make  me 
the  subject  of  any  monument,  memorial,  or  testimonial 
whatever.  I  rest  my  claims  to  the  remembrance  of  my 
country  upon  my  published  works,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  my  friends  upon  their  experience  of  me  in  ad- 
dition thereto." 

These  directions  were  scrupulously  carried  out. 
None  besides  the  family  and  most  intimate  friends 
were  notified,  and  the  funeral,  which  took  place 
on  June  14th,  was  as  private  as  possible  ;  but  no 
prohibition  could  suffice  to  keep  away  the  crowds 
of  unbidden  mourners  who  flowed  in  afterward 
and  all  the  next  day,  and  who  filled  the  open 
grave  with  flowers.  Nor  were  the  terms  of  the 
will  so  construed  as  to  forbid  the  solemn  and 
affecting  funeral  discourse  with  which  Dean  Stan- 
ley commemorated  the  event  on  the  following 
Sunday. 
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XVIII. 

PERSONAL   TRAITS. 

THE  means  for  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  Charles  Dickens  have  been 
furnished  so  copiously  in  previous  portions  of  the 
work,  that  the  present  chapter  would  be  superflu- 
ous but  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of 
bringing  together  some  traits  and  facts  which  are 
too  important  to  be  overlooked  entirely,  and  for 
which  no  place  has  been  found  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative.  The  reader  must  regard 
it,  however,  rather  as  a  desultory  collection  of 
odds  and  ends  than  as  a  systematic  attempt  to 
portray  or  analyze  a  character. 

Of  Dickens's  personal  appearance,  taste  in 
dress,  joviality  and  high  spirits,  love  of  sports 
and  games,  fondness  for  walking,  and  the  like, 
enough  has  already  been  said,  or,  if  not  enough, 
as  much  as  we  have  space  for.  It  is  as  an  author 
that  he  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us,  and  there  are 
few  who  will  not  be  interested  in  knowing  that  so 
strong  with  him  was  the  power  of  association  that 
he  could  not  work  comfortably  without  certain 
objects  and  ornaments  which  were  carefully 
ranged  in  front  of  and  around  him,  for  his  eye  to 
rest  upon  in  the  intervals  of  actual  writing,  and 
any  one  of  which  he  would  have  instantly  missed 
if  it  had  been  removed.  Describing  these  indis- 
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pensable  little  accompaniments  of  work,  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  says  :  "  There  was  a 
French  bronze  group  representing  a  duel  with 
swords,  fought  by  a  couple  of  very  fat  toads,  one 
of  them  (characterized  by  that  peculiar  buoyancy 
which  belongs  to  corpulence)  in  the  act  of  making 
a  prodigious  lunge  forward,  which  the  other  re- 
ceives in  the  very  middle  of  his  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  under  the  influence  of  which  it  seems 
likely  that  he  will  satisfy  the  wounded  honor  of 
his  opponent  by  promptly  expiring.  There  was 
another  bronze  figure  which  always  stood  near 
the  toads,  also  of  French  manufacture,  and  also 
full  of  comic  suggestion.  It  was  a  statuette  of  a 
dog-fancier,  such  a  one  as  you  used  to  see  on  the 
bridges  or  quays  of  Paris,  with  a  profusion  of 
little  dogs  stuck  under  his  arms  and  into  his  pock- 
ets and  everywhere  where  little  dogs  could  possi- 
bly be  insinuated,  all  for  sale,  and  all,  as  even  a 
casual  glance  at  the  vender's  exterior  would  con- 
vince the  most  unsuspicious  person,  with  some 
screw  loose  in  their  physical  constitutions  or  moral 
natures,  to  be  discovered  immediately  after  pur- 
chase. There  was  the  long  gilt  leaf  with  the 
rabbit  sitting  erect  upon  its  haunches,  the  huge 
paper-knife  often  held  in  his  hand  during  his  pub- 
lic readings,  and  the  little  fresh  green  cup  orna- 
mented with  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  cow- 
slip, in  which  a  few  fresh  flowers  were  always 
placed  every  morning — for  Dickens  invariably 
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worked  with  flowers  on  his  writing-table.  There 
was  also  the  register  of  the  day  of  the  week  and 
of  the  month,  which  stood  always  before  him;  and 
when  the  room  in  the  chalet  in  which  he  wrote 
his  last  paragraph  was  opened,  some  time  after  his 
death,  the  first  thing  to  be,  noticed  by  those  who 
entered  was  this  register,  set  at  'Wednesday, 
June  85 — the  day  of  his  seizure."  These  were 
always  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
carefully  placed  and  arranged  as  a  preliminary  to 
any  work  of  a  literary  character.  Also  a  bottle 
of  the  peculiar  blue  ink,  which  was  as  character- 
istic of  his  writing  as  the  elaborate  and  complica- 
ted flourish  with  which  he  always  accompanied 
his  signature. 

Dickens  was  extremely  methodical  in  all  his 
habits,  whether  of  work  or  play.  His  love  of 
order  and  neatness  was  almost  painful ;  and  there 
was  no  kind  of  work  which  he  would  not  rather 
do  himself  than  have  it  done  wrong.  Pictures  he 
always  hung  himself,  and  there  was  seldom  a 
hook  or  peg  put  up  anywhere  in  the  house  that  he 
did  not  do  it  himself  or  superintend  it  while  be- 
ing done.  Unpunctuality  or  dilatoriness  of  any 
kind  made  him  positively  unhappy,  and  it  is  told 
of  him  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  be  in  time  that 
he  was  invariably  before  the  time.  "  He  was," 
says  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  who  knew  him  well,  "  of  a 
commanding  and  organizing  nature  ;  a  good  man 
of  business,  frank,  clear,  decisive,  imperative  ;  a 
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man  to  confide  in  and  look  up  to  as  a  leader,  in 
the  midst  of  any  great  peril." 

It  was  one  of  his  favorite  theories  that  men 
differ  in  hardly  anything  so  much  as  in  their  pow- 
er of  attention,  and,  whatever  he  put  his  hand  to 
do,  he  did  with  all  his  might.  "  Whatever  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  life,"  he  said,  "I  have  tried  with 
all  my  heart  to  do  well.  What  I  have  devoted 
myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  completely. 
Never  to  put  one  hand  to  anything  on  which  I 
could  not  throw  my  whole  self,  and  never  to  affect 
depreciation  of  my  work,  whatever  it  was,  I  find 
now  to  have  been  my  golden  rules." 

In  his  literary  work  he  was  not  less  methodical 
and  systematic  than  in  other  things.  He  did  not 
wait  for  "  inspiration,"  but  had  regular  hours  of 
labor,  commencing  about  ten  o'clock  and  ending 
about  two,  and  from  these  he  seldom  deviated. 
To  a  visitor  who  asked  him  if  "the  spirit"  al- 
ways came  at  his  call,  he  answered,  "  No — some- 
times I  have  to  coax  it :  sometimes  I  do  little  else 
than  draw  figures  or  make  dots  on  the  paper,  and 
plan  and  dream  till  perhaps  my  time  is  nearly  up. 
But  I  always  sit  here,  for  that  certain  length  of 
time."  To  the  further  inquiry  whether,  in  case  the 
flow  of  inspiration  did  not  come  till  near  the  hour 
for  lunch  or  exercise,  he  left  that  seat  when  the  hour 
struck,  he  answered,  "  I  go  at  once,  hardly  wait- 
ing to  complete  a  sentence.  I  could  not  keep  my 
health  otherwise.  I  let  nothing  deprive  me  of  my 
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tramp."  Those  who  did  not  know  his  method  of 
work  were  astonished  at  the  smallness  in  amount 
of  the  manuscript  produced  at  each  day's  sitting; 
but  his  composition,  easy  as  it  seems  in  the  read- 
ing, was  elaborate  and  slow.  He  labored  at  his 
works  prodigiously,  both  in  their  conception  and 
execution,  and  no  writer  ever  acted  more  loyally  up 
to  the  determination  to  give  the  public  only  his  very 
best.  A  great  artist,  who  once  painted  his  por- 
trait while  he  was  in  the  act  of  writing  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  his  stories,  relates  that  he  was 
astonished  at  the  trouble  Dickens  seemed  to  take 
over  his  work,  and  at  the  number  of  forms  in 
which  he  would  write  down  a  thought  before  he 
hit  out  the  one  which  seemed  to  his  fastidious 
fancy  the  best.  The  original  MSS.  of  his  works 
are  full  of  interlineations  and  alterations  ;  and 
Mr  Arthur  Helps  has  said  of  them  :  "  To  see 
those  manuscripts  would  cure  anybody  of  the  idle 
and  presumptuous  notion  that  men  of  genius  re- 
quire no  forethought  or  preparation  for  their 
greatest  efforts,  but  that  these  are  dashed  off  by 
the  aid  of  a  mysterious  something  which  is  com- 
prehended in  the  mysterious  word,  £  genius '." 

His  faculty  of  observation  was  marvelously 
alert  and  rapid.  Mr.  Helps  has  said  that,  during 
a  walk  which  they  took  together,  Dickens  ob- 
served nine  objects  for  every  one  that  he  (Mr. 
Helps)  observed  ;  and  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  men- 
tions the  still  more  curious  fact  that  Dickens 
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scarcely  ever  looked  direct  at  anything.  "He 
walked  along  without  turning  his  head  or  staring 
front.  He  saw  everything  at  a  glance,  or  with 
*  half  an  eye.'  It  was  only  on  very  particular  oc- 
casions that  he  looked  hard  at  anything.  He  had 
no  need.  His  was  one  of  those  gifted  visions 
upon  which  objects  photographed  themselves  on 
the  retina  in  rapid  succession." 

Of  society,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term, 
Dickens  was  not  fond.  "No  man,"  says  Mr. 
Forster,  "  was  better  fitted  to  adorn  any  circle  he 
entered,  but  beyond  that  of  friends  and  equals  he 
rarely  passed.  He  would  take  as  much  pains  to 
keep  out  of  the  houses  of  the  great  as  others  take 
to  get  into  them."  Nor  did  he  shine  in  conversa- 
tion. He  had  an  invincible  antipathy  to  discus- 
sion of  any  kind,  and  was  never  known  to  partici- 
pate in  it ;  but  in  telling  a  story,  sketching  a 
character,  or  relating  an  anecdote,  he  was  un- 
surpassed ;  and  his  versatility  and  high  spirits 
always  made  him  an  acquisition  to  any  social 
gathering.  According  to  Mr.  Helps,  he  had  a 
power  of  narrative  which  was  beyond  anything 
even  which  his  books  drew  forth.  "  How  he 
would  narrate  to  you,  sitting  on  a  gate  or  a  fallen 
tree,  some  rustic  story  of  the  people  he  had  known 
in  his  neighborhood  !  It  was  the  very  perfection 
of  narrative.  Not  a  word  was  thrown  away,  not 
an  adjective  misused  ;  and  I  think  all  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  recount  one  of 
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these  stories  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  a  tri- 
umph— an  unconscious  triumph  of  art."  Mr. 
Helps  adds  that  Dickens  was  a  very  good  listener, 
paying  the  greatest  attention  to  the  person  who 
was  speaking,  and  never  interrupting,  except  per- 
haps by  uttering,  as  if  he  approved  of  what  was 
being  said,  the  words,  "  surely,  surely,"  which  was 
a  favorite  expression  of  his. 

In  oratory  Dickens  was  almost  as  successful  as 
in  writing,  and  for  many  years  before  his  death 
he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  after- 
dinner  speaker  of  his  time.  "  He  spoke  so  well," 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  remarked,  "that  a 
public  dinner  became  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse 
if  he  were  in  the  chair — had  its  compensating 
twenty  minutes  of  pleasure  even,  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  propose  a  toast  or  thank  the  company  for 
drinking  his  health."  "He  was  herein  greatly 
aided  by  nature,"  says  Mr.  Helps,  "  having  that 
presence  conveying  the  idea  of  courage  and  hon- 
esty which  gives  much  effect  to  public  speaking, 
and  also  possessing  a  sweet,  deep-toned,  audible 
voice,  that  had  exceeding  pathos  in  it.  Moreover, 
he  had  most  expressive  hands — not  beautiful,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  notions  of  beauty,  but 
nervous,  powerful  hands.  He  did  not  indulge  in 
gesticulation  ;  but.  the  slight  movement  of  these 
expressive  hands  helped  wonderfully  in  giving 
additional  force  and  meaning  to  what  he  said,  as 
all  those  who  have  been  present  at  his  readings 
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will  testify."  And  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  tells  us  : 
"  He  gave  no  thought  to  the  composition  of  the 
speech  he  was  to  make  till  the  day  before  he  was 
to  deliver  it.  No  matter  whether  the  effort  was 
to  he  a  long  one  or  a  short  one,  he  never  wrote 
down  a  word  of  what  he  was  going  to  say  ;  but, 
when  the  proper  time  arrived  for  him  to  consider 
his  subject,  he  took  a  walk  into  the  country  and 
the  thing  was  done.  When  he  returned  he  was 
all  ready  for  his  task." 

In  view  of  this  power  as  an  orator,  it  may 
seem  surprising  that  Dickens  never  aspired  to 
public  life  ;  but,  aside  from  his  contempt  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  was  another  and  a  high- 
er restraining  motive,  which  he  thus  explained 
in  his  speech  at  the  great  banquet  given  him  by 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1869  :  "  When  I  first  took  literature  as  my  pro- 
fession in  England,"  he  said,  "  I  calmly  resolved 
within  myself  that,  whether  I  succeeded  or  wheth- 
er I  failed,  literature  should  be  my  sole  profes- 
sion. It  appeared  to  me  at  that  'time  that  it  was 
not  so  well  understood  in  England  as  it  was  in 
other  countries  that  literature  was  a  dignified  pro- 
fession, by  which  any  man  might  stand  or  fall.  I 
made  a  compact  with  myself  that  in  my  person 
literature  should  stand  by  itself,  of  itself,  and  for 
itself  ;  and  there  is  no  consideration  upon  earth 
which  could  induce  me  to  break  that  bargain." 

How  heartily  Dickens  entered  into  all  forms 
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of  social  amusement  has  already  been  told;  but 
there  is  an  incident  illustrative  of  this  which  he 
told  Forster  to  remember  for  his  biography,  and 
for  which  we  must  find  room.  His  two  little 
daughters  had  taken  much  pains  to  teach  their 
father  the  polka,  that  he  might  dance  it  with 
them  at  their  brother's  birthday  festivity  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  previous  night,  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
the  fear  having  fallen  upon  him  suddenly  that  the 
step  was  forgotten,  he  then  and  there,  in  the 
wintry  dark  cold  night,  got  out  of  bed  to  practice 
it !  "Anything  more  characteristic,"  says  Mr. 
Forster,  "  could  certainly  not  be  told ;  unless  I 
could  have  shown  him  dancing  it  afterward,  and 
far  excelling  the  youngest  performer  in  untiring 
vigor  and  vivacity." 

And  in  connection  with  this  we  may  appro- 
priately introduce  another  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fields.  "  He  was  accustomed,"  says  Mr.  Fields, 
"  to  talk  and  write  a  good  deal  about  eating  and 
drinking,  but  I  have  rarely  seen  a  man  eat  and 
drink  less.  He  liked  to  dilate  in  imagination  over 
the  brewing  of  a  bowl  of  punch,  but  when  the 
punch  was  ready  he  drank  less  of  it  than  any  one 
who  might  be  present.  It  was  the  sentiment  of 
the  thing,  and  not  the  thing  itself,  that  engaged 
his  attention." 

It  was  Daniel  Webster,  we  believe,  who  said 
that  Dickens  had  done  more  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  England  than  all  her 
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statesmen  and  legislators.  He  loved  the  poor ; 
he  sympathized  with  them  ;  he  had  faith  in  them  ; 
and,  in  one  of  the  last  speeches  that  he  ever  made, 
he  summed  up  briefly  his  political  creed,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  My  faith  in  the  people  governing  is,  on 
the  whole,  infinitesimal ;  my  faith  in  the  people 
governed  is,  on  the  whole,  illimitable."  And  in 
a  letter  referring  to  this  speech  he  says  :  "  The 
more  we  see  of  life  and  its  brevity,  and  the  world 
and  its  varieties,  the  more  we  know  that  no  exer- 
cise of  our  abilities  in  any  art,  but  the  addressing 
of  it  to  the  great  ocean  of  humanity  in  which  we 
are  drops,  and  not  to  by-ponds  (very  stagnant) 
here  and  there,  ever  can  or  ever  will  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  an  endurable  retrospect." 

But  poverty  was  not  the  only  thing  that  ap- 
pealed to  his  sympathies.  Sorrow,  loss,  misfor- 
tune, trouble  of  any  kind,  went  to  his  heart  ;  and, 
where  he  could  really  help,  his  benevolence  was 
unbounded.  Nor  was  his  benevolence  of  the 
sort  that  contents  itself  with  mere  money -giving. 
Here  is  an  anecdote  (one  of  many  similar  ones) 
told  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Blanchard*  Jerrold  : 
"  A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  of  many  others 
to  whom  literature  is  a  staff,  had  died.  To  say 
that  his  family  had  claims  on  Charles  Dickens  is 
to  say  that  they  were  promptly  acknowledged 
and  satisfied  with  the  grace  and  heartiness  which 
double  the  gift,  sweeten  the  bread,  and  warm  the 
wine.  I  asked  a  connection  of  our  dead  friend 
17 
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whether  he  had  seen  the  poor  wife  and  children. 
'  Seen  them  ! '  he  answered.  '  I  was  there  to- 
day. They  are  removed  into  a  charming  cottage. 
They  have  everything  about  them  ;  and,  just 
think  of  this,  when  I  burst  into  one  of  the  par- 
lors, in  my  eager  survey  of  the  new  home,  I  saw 
a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  up  some  steps,  ham- 
mering away  lustily.  He  turned.  It  was  Charles 
Dickens ;  and  he  was  hanging  the  pictures  for 
the  widow.' " 

Where  the  precepts  of  Christianity  were  prac- 
ticed so  consistently,  it  would  seem  superfluous 
to  inquire  into  the  particular  form  of  creed  which 
lay  behind  them  ;  but  it  was  long  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  Dickens  as  irreligious  ;  and  many  good 
people  have  been  thereby  misled  into  utterly  false 
notions  regarding  him.  Now  that  his  letters  have 
been  made  public,  however,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  further  misrepresentations  of  this  kind  ; 
and,  if  they  are  made,  they  can  easily  be  confuted. 
In  a  letter  written  in  1856  to  a  clergyman  who 
had  expressed  admiration  of  a  hymn  introduced 
into  one  of  his  tales,  Dickens  said:  "There  can 
not  be  many  men,  I  believe,  who  have  a  more 
humble  veneration  for  the  "New  Testament,  or  a 
more  profound  conviction  of  its  all-sufficiency, 
than  I  have.  If  I  am  ever  (as  you  tell  me  I  am) 
mistaken  on  the  subject,  it  is  because  I  discoun- 
tenance all  obtrusive  professions  of  and  tradings 
in  religion,  as  one  of  the  main  causes  why  real 
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Christianity  has  been  retarded  in  this  world ;  and 
because  toy  observation  of  life  induces  me  to  hold 
in  unspeakable  dread  and  horror  those  unseemly 
squabbles  about  the  letter  which  drive  the  spirit 
out  of  hundreds  of  thousands."  Twelve  years 
later,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son,  Henry 
Fielding,  on  the  latter's  entering  at  Cambridge, 
he  wrote : 

"As  your  brothers  have  gone  away  one  by  one,  I 
have  written  to  each  of  them  what  I  am  now  going  to 
write  to  you.  You  know  that  you  have  never  been 
hampered  with  religious  forms  of  restraint,  and  that 
with  mere  unmeaning  forms  I  have  no  sympathy.  But 
I  most  strongly  and  affectionately  impress  upon  you  the 
priceless  value  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  study  of 
this  book  as  the  one  unfailing  guide  in  life.  Deeply  re- 
specting it,  and  bowing  down  before  the  character  of 
our  Saviour,  as  separated  from  the  vain  constructions 
and  inventions  of  men,  you  can  not  go  very  wrong,  and 
will  always  preserve  at  heart  a  true  spirit  of  veneration 
and  humility.  Similarly  I  impress  upon  you  the  habit 
of  saying  a  Christian  prayer  every  night  and  morning. 
These  things  have  stood  by  me  all  through  my  life,  and 
remember  that  I  tried  to  render  the  New  Testament  in- 
telligible to  you  and  lovable  by  you  when  you  were  a 
mere  baby." 

And  if  a  more  solemn  expression  of  belief  be 
desired,  it  is  found  in  the  closing  sentence  of 
Dickens's  will : 

"I  commit  my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God  through  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  exhort  rny  dear 
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children  humbly  to  try  to  guide  themselves  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  in  its  broad  spirit,  and  to  put 
no  faith  in  any  man's  narrow  construction  of  its  letter 
here  or  there." 


THE    END. 
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